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I HATE written this book to fill a vacuum in tbe 
history of our country — to preserve if possible the me-' 
mory of the services of many distinguished men, the 
ecfaievements of whom were apt in the general annals 
of the United States to be overlooked. Ever having 
thought that any individual who perfectly performed 
all the duties of his office was entitled to the highest 
commendation his Cbuntry could confer on him, I 
have sought to do justice to a large class of our citi- 
zens with whom I have passed no small portion ol my 
early manhood, becaose I believe, though the least pre- 
tending, they are among the most meritorious, and at 
the same time the most neglected of the community. 

A pnmunent feature of this book is a descripttcm of 
^ sq>arate arms of the line and corps of the staff, 
Dothh^ nmilar to wUch has as yet been printed. 
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It ynm my dengn to write a complete military his- 
tory of the naticmi treating the subject chrondog^caUy ; 
but I determined subsequently to adopt the form of an 
csny, with biographical sketches, believing that I could 
thus more full/ >etpnii by dim ideas. Besides, 
though there be now in the line of the regular army 
nb officer who fought either at New Orleans, the battle 
of the Thames, and many other battle-fields, the sepa- 
iition of the ragular and permaxient militEiry esl^bfish- 
m^ ^roin &e volunteer service, made a nalmal cfiviindn 
of iSie w&ole stftjebt, which was the lii^o^ of ilaji 
i^fion's defei^. In ianother b66k t have jpurpcMed a 
Udtor^ of the Voltuiifeers of the Tinted ^t€k in the 
tMilA £stuitaUUDei9 p^vioiid to, diCkring, and fftitieq^t 
to \iiik vi/iiT of itdl2-i5, ^Ml^ Vbtdd connect many 
Who hav^ sieaii^ thdSr devbkibh to fiheii' cobiilTy ^th 
6iA blood ib dtbiir dntesb, "Mtk ^bse the detail of 
#ho^ teriiit^ haV« iidiMVjf yd gb'Wh Maihr to this 

F6)r Mk reaslbh tlierefb^ ft & di^t t We not 
touched oh t&e c<:^di!ibt 6f the vottfnt^^ ih f^lbrida or 
in lilfekicb, and hieiVb ^caVceiy ^ehed tb tti(d extra 
regim^HtS I'edBtatljr atitkbit^ed' by C!otig;te^. Ah W 
count of them i^bUliS have AatJRf the book too volftttii^ 
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noas, and made it difficult lor me to pi ervi 
distinction between corps smd armies w' ;h 
EougLt to maintain. 

The recent achievements of onr army in front oJ 
d^ of Mexico have caused some interruption in i 
plan. The first volume had already been stereotyp 
and &e second nearly concluded, when the accounll 
of those battles were received. I have therefore 
been obliged in the sketch of General Worth to treat 
of things which more properly had been contained in 
the history of the hrilhant career of the general-in- 
chief. 

I think the illustrations of this book will attract 
moch attention; they have all been made irom 
undoubted authoritiea, the majority after daguerreo- 
types by Mr. Clarke (late Anthony Edwards & Co.), 
of New York, aod Mr. Root, of Philadelphia. A few 
have been taken from pencil dietches by distinguished 
artists and officers of the army. The collection is 
believed to be <Mie of the most perfect yet presented to 
the public The en^avings have been made by 
Messrs. Croome and Brightly, and certamly will not 
detract from the high reputation they have acquired. 

I will add here, that the annals of our own army 
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CHAPTER I. 

Prejudice against a standing army — ^Peaoefal infloenoe €f the 
reyohitionary army in the formation of the ooostitatioii — 
War with France-^War with England — ^Florida war— Origin 
of present army. 

The founders of our ooontry and authors of the 
organic laws of the land we live in, bequeathed to the 
people of the United States a prejudice against a military 
establishment, deep-seated and universal. The memory 
of the colonial regime, uneffaoed by the many years df 
subsequent prosperity, the recoQectum of that '^ step- 
mother's grasp/' have kept this feeling vivid as when 
triumph first made a halo around the eagle of America. 
Let no one, however, fancy that on this account *^ the 
republic" is disposed to forget its soldiers. For the 
history of the past shows conclusively, that those who 
in times of war and danger have stepped forward to 
defend her, have always received the highest honors in 
seasons of safety and peace. The profession of arms 
has always been looked upon as a h^h and honorable 
career, iUustrated by the stern and more than Roman 
virtue of Washington, the philosophy of Hamilton and 
Marshall, the amenity of Monroe, and the chivalric 
daring of Jackson. When we look back at the long 
array of names that have added dignity both to the 
cuirass and toga, we shall be satisfied that there is a 
deep sympathy in the American people with its soldiers, 
whom it honors as gallant men, because it is brave; as 
it placed at Washington's feet the insignia of command, 
because it was virtuous ; and esteemed Marshall one of 
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its brightest ornaments, because the great heart of the 
nation was pure. 

For a long series of years, when Europe bristled with 
bayonets, when the first objfect that arrested the atten- 
tion of the traveller in any other land was the sentinel, 
it was the proud boast of the United Stated that they 
had no army and needed none. Strong in their posi- 
tion and natural advantages, while the world was 
convulsed with the faU of thrones and dynasties, and 
when every Aap that crossed the ocean brought tiews 
of a pattle lost and nation overthrown, they prospered 
in power and wealth. While France sought the unat- 
tainable, the subjection of Europe, star after star was 
added to the Union, and that princely domain which the 
French statesmen before the revolution had seen torn fixnn 
the realm of their kiijg, passed peacefully but for ever 
beneath the sway of those forlorn states which the im- 
fortimate Louis XVI. had so condescendingly patronized. 
The world could not understand this paradox. Amazed 
at this peaceful conquest, statesmen foretold the confing 
of a day, when, at the breath of danger, the power of 
the new confederacy would pass away as rapidly as it 
had risen, and predicted enervation and impotence for 
that people which throve by what ruined others, and 
had foimd beneath the shadow of the palm of peace that 
aggrandizement they sought amid the alarms of war. 

They were mistaken. When the French emperor 
was, like Prometheus, doomed to his chain and rock at 
Elba, by the behest of that prince who assumed the 
baton of " grand marshal of Europe," the veterans of 
the Peninsular campaigns landed on our shores, antici- 
pating an easy victory. They were met by a people 
warlike as the dragon's brood, and after a long war, 
retired bearmg with them as their only trophies the 
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phttito of tiie iriBagg of W>rtii^ 

tku of Qneeofltown and Lundy^s I^m, of Forti Brie 

and StepheBioii, of BaltuDoce and Ncfir Qifeaiis. 

8ooi»|iftei:QeiieralWa8hiiigtm.l^ down Iw oomp 
aatnd rod guide to tig ooropanioM m mm that fiareweH 
addraUBy vhich temmated lus coDMctkm with the 
participairta in Im tglary, the army of tiie oonfiad^ 
nugr wee nearly aU dubanded. The offioera who had 
won the liberty of their ooontry^ and tiie admiration 
not mily of the nation hctt of the worUyiaeparated, and 
the S|Murtan bend waa diffiiaed throiif^ the territory of 
TUrteen Bc^mUicfl. They were kat amid Ihe prime- 
val ahadowB of their foresta, and c^iened pathwaya 
throi^hthetmei|doredwiIdeme8Bof tbeprairiea. When 
diflSiqiltiny which might have been flveaera aroae, whan 
tbe old confederacy ftimd ita many arms lihe those of 
Briarena, except that no tnmk supported them, no one 
mind directed them ; 

When the present wad dark, and the future was spread 
Like a chaplet of thorns ronnd its slumberless head ; 

they remembered their Union under the guidance of 
their honored chief, and imparted to the people a desire 
for an imitation of that band. It cannot be doubted 
that to the influence of those bronzed and scarred war- 
riors the institution of the present government is to be 
attributed. All ties of kindred fade into insignificance 
compared with that which unites men who have ridden 
boot to boot, or, shoulder to shoulder, have resisted the 
charging squadron. The general upon whose head the 
snows of sixty New England winters had fallen, and 
the stalwart captain whose cheek was bronzed by tbe 
sun of Carolina and Virginia met as brothers; when 
statesmen convened to discuss that civil pact, educated 
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and yirtuous men recognised the right of those who had 
won that liberty to perpetuate which the ccMigressi was 
assembled, to utter first their opinions in relation to what 
was the ^^ captive of their bow and spear." By virtue 
of this condescension, hcmorable to the statesman as the 
soldier, do we recognise the voices of Colcmels Hamil* 
ton j and Marshall, and Monroe, (Generals Lee and Sum- 
ner, in the deliberations of the convention which formed 
the American constitution. 

The Father of the first American liberty, was the 
first chief magistrate of the Union ; and the warring 
kings and populace of the old world respected the land 
made holy by his rule, as the petty tyrants and oligarchs 
of Greece honored the oracle at Delphi. The ambitious 
French republic, which hoped for aU things, but feared 
and respected nothing else, did homage to the virtues 
which La Fayette and Rochambeau had worshipped, and 
at whose command thousands of the brave grenadiers 
of France had fought. These were too numerous to be 
heedlessly trampled on ;* they had borne to every hamlet 
in France, the glory of that name which was become a 
watchword of humanity. French ambition, which had 
planted the republican eagle over the throne of the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, shrunk from the idea of arraying it 
against the flag of the nation over the destinies of which 
Washington presided. 

The first consul was wise. A people true to them- 
selves cannot be conquered ; and had Bonaparte arrayed 
himself against the republic, though then in but the 
infancy of its strength, the records of his career might 
have been far more brief than history now presents them. 

The elder Adams succeeded Washington. The grad- 
ual encroachments of the French government (God for- 
give it for assuming the style and title of republic !) con- 
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TOtodr into cMMBi « attim «f frkiDds. TheOx|M 

dM .jwHinm of tbe levohitkiiMury war came firomthar 
qmftrhna, and iviih tlum, not unfieqiMDlly, a graop 
gf *1iof|i vlio had lalabed firom those thejr moat loved a 
{Pbiolie iernxt, nmooa to ndae onoe more the old war- 
crv*raiid nair the old BotuEe of indeDeiiclcnoe* 

. That anny never took the fields but ifith Wanhingtun 
at its heady with Wayne, TipPyand KnoK as hii aabordi* 
mtrnf a muit have triumphed. 

Tlie vnir with France vvaa eaKDtiaDy a war of p^p^ 
with Ike exoqptioii al the two farilliant naval vkstoriiea 
won fay that other and hraiored arm of thenation'a 
d^noe. miey were the connectmg link between the 
vietoriee of Pant Jones and the gk»ry wim befiure Tri- 
poGy ttid not the least of that seiies oT trimqihs which 
have made the marine al the United States so great a 
favorite* 

The Oxford army was disbanded, and the men and 
oflBcers who composed it were again lost in the bosom 
of the people. When, as has already been said, the 
British troops invaded America, they were beaten back 
by the army raised subsequent to 1808, and the Ameri- 
can flag was borne into Canada ferther than the cross 
of St. George into the United States. When peace 
was secured, the mass of the army was again disbanded ; 
and, following the example of the men of the revolu- 
tion, returned to the homes whence they came to per- 
))etuate the memory of its services, and to revive, when 
any emergency arrived, the spirit of their countrymen, 
and direct their energies to the sphere where they 
might be needed, for the defence of the soil. 

Peace came with the year 1815, and the army was 
partially disbanded. In 1821 a yet greater reduction 
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was made, which left the defence of a BatioB, the terri- 
tory of whidi reached from the Hadawaaca to the 
mouth of the Sabine, along the Aores of the Atfamtic 
and the Mexican sea, and along the great lakes to the 
Pacific, to four regiments of artillery and seven of foot, 
with a proportionate staff. To t^nrnmanA all of this 
were retained bat four oflBoers above the grade of cqIch 
nel. It will be seen that this army contained neither 
horse, light artillery, or riflemen, three corps which in 
all the previous history of the nation had been more 
conspicuous than the others only because the nature 
of the country had afforded them greater opportunities, 
but whidi were absolutely necessary to the perfect 
organization of even the skeleton of an army. 

Of this force, Major-General Brown was the chief, 
with Generals Winfield Scott and Edmund Pendleton 
Gaines as brigadier-generals. It is not too much to 
say that three braver or worthier soldiers never drew 
their swords, or merited more the applause and appro- 
bation they have received from their countrymen. 

A long period of peace ensued, only interrupted by 
the occasional forays of the Indians on the frontier, 
until the war with the Seminoles and Mickasukies in 
rifirida occurred. The events of this harassing contest 
iiukIi* it obvious that an increase of the army was abso* 
lulrly necessary. At this point the history of the pre- 
^Mtl iiniiy commences. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Strength of the army at the commencement of Florida war — 
Increase — ^Line and staff — Series of reports and official com- 
munication — Organization of regiments and companies — 
Adjutant-general's department. 

When the Florida war broke out in 1834, the 
anay of the United States consisted of the staff, one 
i^;iinent of dragoons, four of artillery, and seven of in- 
fimtry, commanded by a major-general and two briga- 
diers. The staff was composed of many branches, each 
of which to the civiUan may need some explanation. 

Since then the number of regiments of the army of 
the United States has received but little permanent in- 
crease, but one regiment of dragoons, one of infantry, 
and one of mounted riflemen having been added to it. 
The staff, however, has been quadrupled. 

All officers of both line and staff hold their commis- 
sion from the president, by and with the advice of the 
senate, which is in every case consulted before the com- 
mission issues, except in the instance of cadets of the 
military academy whom the president is authorized to 
appoint second-lieutenants by brevet^ if there be no 
vacancies in the grade of second-lieutenant. This brevet, 
however, it will be seen hereafter is not a commission. 

The staff and line of the army are distinct, yet 
united. The former have high functions and important 
duties which contribute to the well-being of the whole, 
but have no command. The latter are distinctly offi- 
cers who belong to corps. A more plausible distinction 
would be to call the officers of the anny, officers of 
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corps and of regiments ; they are not, however, thus dis- 
tinguished. Officers of the line owe to each other a re- 
gular accountability^ the colonel being responsible to the 
general, the lieutenant-colonel to the colonel, and the ma- 
jor to his colonel. Here the direct system ceases, the cap- 
tain reporting to his colonel through the adjutant, and the 
subalterns, or two grades of lieutenants receiving their 
orders directly from the captain of their troop, battery, 
or company. Each regiment is an integer, the staff 
officers of which are accountable to their colonel alone, 
who makes his reports to the general of his brigade, 
through its peculiar staff. The brigadier in a similar 
manner reports to the general-in-chief through the adju- 
tant-general of the army. 

Every regiment is a miniature army. It has all the 
constituents of the largest body of troops ; its colonel, a 
commander of the right and left wings, its adjutant, 
who is to the colonel what the adjutant-general is to the 
chief of the whole army. Its quartermaster, conunis- 
sary, and a surgeon attached to it, form the department 
of the surgeon-general. It is calculated to act alone, 
or to be fused into brigades and divisions. In a word, 
a regiment is a unit of which larger bodies are composed, 
and battalions, grand divisions, and companies the frac- 
tions. 

Each regiment should consist of two battalions, each 

battalion of two grand divisions, and each grand division 

of two companies. The divisions may be carried yet 

farther, each company (of infantry) being composed of 

two platoons, each platoon of two sections. The tactics 

of the American army contemplate three ranks, but in 

point of fact there are but two ; so that the company of 

iafantry in the field may be thus described : two men 

make a file ; four men two files ; eight men a half section, 
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commanded by a coqwral ; sixteen a section, the proper 
chief of which is a sergeant; thirty-two a platoon, 
commanded by a subaltern oflScer, and the company 
sixty-four, at the bead of which is the captain, called in 
the German, Prussian, and, it is believed, Russian ser- 
vice, Ritt-master. It is true companies sometimes con- 
sist of larger numbers, but sickness, guard duty, pri- 
soners, and the police, rarely permit any captain to 
command more than sixty-four men. The author, as 
commander of a troop of dragoons, has borne on his 
muster-roll but thirty-two rank and file, while his was 
the strongest of four troops commanded by a iieuteoaot- 
colonel. 

By the term rank and hie are meant enUsted men, 
from the fact that commissioned officers, when the com- 
pany moves to the right or left, march with the captain 
on the left or right of the front rank, and subalterns on 
the reverse side of the rear rank. A commissioned 
officer, except the captain or officer acting as such, can 
Derer be placed in the rank or line of the enlisted men. 

Each company of in&ntry or foot soldiers — and all 
other arms are assimilated to this — consists of one cap- 
tain, ooe first and one second lieutenant) four seigeanta, 
(oar corporals, and a number of privates which should 
never be less than fifty, even in times of profound peace.* 

The captun is the head of a cocapanj. He has 
cba^ of its records, of the muster-rolls, made out at 
the expiratitm of eyery other month of the year, begin- 
nii% with the SSth or 2dth of February ; of the register 
of the otlistments, and consequent eqiiration of service 
of every non-commissioned officer and private of his com- 
pany. He in the American army is the custodian of the 

e two or «Mh of the gndes 




miwmflkfalhm 

FjtA of tbese are dik6 of piatoonsy t e duMcJ IyytiMii^ 
it is hiHtwtd tkt dtt ihcofj of ptatooa eSam k bj bo 
tnesM dMnrnffd bj fotAot, Sodl it Imt w boI 
fheeaiebatafeirjcflnaiiice. EackpialoQafadDgfliib- 
dnided into gectioMj a a a gejut dioal4 ownwiid oae 
of tbe latter, whose eomnand, again dirided, iroald 
fcqoire a corporal far each sabdifiskni. Manj of Acae, 
however, are mufij dieoretkal ; and rardy, tf eter, aie 
the gnddtiom of eoaoniaiid carried lower dian Aat ot 
e^ptain, to whom er e i y member of the ooaipanj is di- 
lecdy and immediatdy reqNHisQrie. 

It most, howerer, be remembered that the acddier is 
ns rigidly bound to obey the orders of the non-commis- 
siotied officer as of die major-geneFBl. The umversal 
nili* Mlmitted in die service is, that the last order must 
hi> iiliryed. If a general should give a private an order 
nt ttiprtdinn, any corporal might give a contrary order 
H\t« H^huitPH afterwards (being responsible for the same), 
\v>^^4\ \\\P |irtvnt« would be bound to obey. Even under 
•'v,Mv v(\i'\ih«Mnn(^s, disobedience of the corporal's order 
' ..<-*^ ss' *\ Mulilnry offence punishable by sentence of a 
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Besides ike coJoBel, there are three other dficen, a 
liettteE»irt"Cohmel and two mgors^ catted field-officers. 
Wcfe aB the offceraof a r^unent pfesent, and all the 
companiies lu^dy &e lieutenaadMHiIonel would coqunand 
the nig^. wing or right half^ and ikne nuLJor the left wing 
or left balf of a regiment Sueh, however, is rarely the 
case, ihe oekmel commanding his whole regiment di- 
roctfyy and die Celd-i^Kcers jiinior to the colond occu- 
pying to him the same position rebtiyely which the 
subaUems of a company do to the captain. 

In the army of the Uiuted States, the adjutant is a 
lieutenant, either temporarily or permanendy separated 
firom his company, according to the arm or corps, — an 
aid or means of communication between the command- 
ing officer and die regiment. The quartermaster, com- 
missary^ surgeons, &c., are officers detached firom their 
several staffi, and assigned to duty widi the regiment. 
They occasionally have rank in the regiments with which 
they serve, and also a higher rank of a peculiar kind, 
called brevet rank ; of which, more anon. 

Usually on duty at every garrison is an ordnance ser- 
geant, a veteran and tried soldier, promoted after long 
service in the line, to a sergeantcy in the staff. This 
grade is well paid, treated with much consideration, and 
as a body is worthy of the position it occupies. 

In addition to the enlisted men of the companies of 
every regiment are the non-commissioned staff, com- 
posed of the sergeant-major or sub-adjutant, the quar- 
termaster sergeant, and the principal musician. The first 
two are enlisted men promoted for good conduct from the 
first sergeants of companies, and though not promoted 
of right to commissions, have not unfrequently at the 
instance of their colonels received that compliment. 
The first sergeant of every company has direct inters 
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ooune with the men which oompofle it, and is the 
medium of communication of all orders b e iwrB a i tk 
adjutant and colonel and all the members of his com- 
pany^ whether commissioned or enlisted. Sncfaistheliiie 
of the armjy at present consisting of two regiments of 
dragoons, one of mounted riflemen, four of artillery , and 
eight of infantry, permanent, and not to be disbanded ex- 
cept by an act of congress. During the session of the 
congress of 184&-47, ten additional regiments were 
authorized, having rank and command, but not promo- 
tion with the veteran regiments. Of these one was 
equipped as dragoons, one as foot riflonen and vdti- 
geurs, and the other eight as infantry. 

The staff consists of the adjutant-general's depart- 
ment; the inspector-general's; the quartermaster's; 
the commissary-general's; the surgeon-general's ; the 
engineers ; the topographical cngmeers ; ordnance ; pay 
department, and the purchasing department, the fimo- 
tions of each of which are as distinct as possible, yet 
defined by the customs of the service far more than by 
positive law or order. 

The duties of the adjutant-general are of the most 
important character. It is the medium of communica- 
tion between the commander-in-chief and general-in- 
chief, and oflScers of all grades. No order affecting 
the discipline of the whole army is valid, unless signed 
by the adjutant-general, or, in case of his absence from 
duty? by some officer authorized to act ad interim. 

To his office are made returns of the numerical 
force of every detachment of the whole army. Of the 
Dtesence and absence of officers, of their health, posi- 
tion and the hundred minute circumstances which are 
AinnTessed in the sphere of no other department. He 
. ./ ^^t recipient of all reports from commanding 



Acers, and his office is the ullimate receptacle of every 
■bcuraent of a general nature eaianating from the 
whole army. To him all official despatches, reports of 
Barches, reconnoissances, records of court martiats, &c., 
ifce sent, so that it is by far more easy to define what is 
Dot than what is his duty. 

The adjutant-general has the direction of the recniifef 
iHg service, a duty become onerous indeed, now that 
tile regular term of enlistment is suffered to he varied 
from by persons willing to serve only through the war. 
Originally the term of enlistment was for five years, but 
subsequently was reduced lo three. In 1838 the law 
again restored the old term of five years. 

At the head of this ilepartraent is an officer holding 
Ihe rank of colonel of cavalry, subordinate to whom are 
several juniors with the rank of major of the same armi 
There are also many other members of this branch of 
the slaiT, who have the brevet rank of captain, retaining 
eommisaions as subalterns of regiments. As this is the 
first occasion we have had to refer to the question of 
brevet rank, it may be well to explain what it is and 
what is its effect. 
Vol- I. 3 



CHAPTER III. 

Brevet rank — Its origin — Effect in the English Benrice— Dis* 

pute about it. 

Brkvet Rank is an imitation of a species of military 
rank which exists in the British army, and there owes its 
existence to the exertion of the soTereign authority. 
When the source of all honor, the king, pleases to pro- 
mote any officer, though there be no vacancy or oppor- 
tunity to make one, into which the object of favor can be 
advanced, the monarch has but to issue hisjiat, and the 
officer is promoted. Consequently there may exist in 
that service a regiment with ten companies, but with 
eleven or more officers of any one grade. Any officer 
thus promoted is said to be breveted, a phrase derived 
through the French from the Latin word brevisy signi- 
fying short. 

In the British service the breveted officer has all the 
privileges of those who have been promoted in the r^u- 
lar way, commanding and taking precedence according 
to his brevet on all occasions. It is, however, held 
that a brevet officer cannot sell out this royal favor, but 
if anxious to leave the service, must content himself with 
disposing of the commission he held in the line of his regi- 
ment, according to its proper organization. The reason 
of this is obvious. Brevets are rarely conferred in Eng- 
land, and only on occasion of great events and national 
rejoicings, when the oldest and most faithful officers are 
thus honored. To reward them the government vio- 
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lates the rules it has laid down to deflhe the organi* 
aatioii of its military forces, bat does not permit the 
temporary evil to be perpetuated, as it woul4 vrere the 
brevets transferable. There is no. limit to the number 
of brevets thus conferred, which are in fact commissions. 

In the army of the United States the case is different. 
The president here is the mere executive, and not the 
fountain of honor, which exists only in the will of the 
people as declared by positive law. The president 
cannot issue a coi&mission to any officer, except to fill a 
vikcancy in a ^r^iment or company already organized. 
For instance, if there were fifty regiments or corps of 
the fine in service, there would be fifty colonels, and 
tliougb a man should be found with the va:lor of Ney 
uid the military skill of Turenne, he could not be pro- 
moted without a gross and great assumption of powen 
by the president. 

Were the government disposed to reward him, it 
could only do so by the means of a brevet. For this 
there is in the law of the country no authority except 
that clause of the rules and articles of war which says, 
that a brevet shall not hereafter be conferred without 
the advice and consent of the senate. The first brevet 
conferred in the army of the United States, was. on the 
present Major-General Taylor, during the war of 1812, 
for his gallant defence of Fort Harrison. He, then a 
captain, received the brevet of major, and from this well- 
earned rank was drawn a precedent which has been pro- 
ductive of more trouble than any other one event which 
has occurred in the army.* 

Before the war was over, many brevets had been con- 

• Brevets were previously conferred in the revolutionary army, 
but by the exclusive authority of General Washington. 
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ferred, — in even' instance, it is believed, on gallant and 
meritorious men. The army was then a young one; 
there was but little knowledge of the theory of militaij 
rank, and its members were satisfied wiien they learned 
that a brevet commission conferred the right to com- 
mand in Europe, that it should do so here. They did 
not analj'ze the origin of that power of which they were 
the representatives ; nor did they appreciate the differ- 
ence between an officer who held his commission by 
virtue of an exercise of royal will and themselves, who 
existed in consequence and by authority of law. 

When, however, matured by service, they had begun 
to understand their position, captains doubted the r^t 
of their juniors in the line to command them by virtue 
of a brevet. The old colonel, who had served long, 
naturally hesitated in yielding obedience to his lieutenant- 
colonel, who had by the chances of war become a briga- 
dier-general by brevet. 

The dispute was long and angry, and finally the rules 
iind articles of war were revised, without, however, set- 
tling anything except that on boards, courts of inquiry, 
luul courts martial, brevet rank took effect; in which 
the whole army at once acquiesced. A clause which 
Nuid something about brevet rank taking effect when 
triXijis of two corps met, was not so easily understood, 
fUid, as the case might be, was sometimes interpreted in 
mm manner, sometimes in another. 

All anecdote which tells the story of a dispute which 
lU'furrt^d at a post on one of the northern lakes, will 
illiisitrate the difficulties which originated in consequence 
v( this abnormal rank. 

At the post referred to, was a battalion of infantry, 
rompojjcd of four companies, commanded of course by 
the highest officer in commission, on duty, who chanced 
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a captun. One of the junior captains, howeyer, 
!iied to have received for gallantry and good con- 
M many occasions, during the war, the brevet of 
• The captain in command was also an officer of 
ition, second in merit to none in the army. His 
ifaent career has fully sustained the promise of hii 
: and almost boyhood. It is remarkable, also, 
he two officers referred to are essenHaUy the Bay- 
jf the service, and occupy in the roll of the arm} 
dmost the same relative position they then held 
Sh otfier, A coutt-martial was ordered to convene 
( post. As has been before stated, it had been set- 
ikeady, that on duty of this land, brevet rank took 
»' It may be asked what reason is there that it should 
leerved on one species of duty, if not on all? The 
t major, however, presided at the court, with his 
oandii^ officer below him, as the next member, 
[uestion was a novel one, and the major, in the course 
niliar conversation, probably at the garrison mess, 
«sed some doubts as to whether, during the session 
5 court, he should obey the orders of his command- 
fficer. In every garrison, as in every other coterk^ 

is always some ill-natured person, anxious to make 
lief; and this familiar chit-chat was at once reported 
5 person whom it most concerned. The command- 
fficer was a soldier essentially, who would not listen 
ly coquetting about rank or its privileges, and at 

despatched an order to his junior, which it was 
jsary at once for him to obey, or assume an attitude 
ti, if he were not sustained in it, placed him in the 
ion of mutiny. It need not be said that he did not 
ite, but obeyed the order. A subseqent reference 
B matter, led to personal conflict and long subse- 
t apparent hostility. This mask is now thrown 
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aside; they are said to be firm friends, and all who 
know them, must be aware that two such brave and 
gallant gentlemen must love each other. 

According to the interpretation of this brevet rank, a 
captain might march at the head of his company, with 
his subalterns in their places. If one of these officers 
chanced to have a brevet of captain older than his su- 
perior's commission, and the command were joined, or 
in the words of the regulations, " chanced to meet" a 
detachment of another regiment, the captain would be 
commanded by a member of his own company. So with 
a regiment or any other body of troops. It once occurred 
in Florida, previous to the war, that the gallant (Jen. D. 
L. Clinch, while colonel of the regiment in garrison there, 
found that his lieutenant-colonel, Brooke, held a brevet 
of brigadier-general, which, if the iniquitous system were 
carried out, would, in case one company of militia had 
been mustered into service, have placed him in command 
of tlie territory. Two admirable officers and accomplished 
men were thus arrayed in an antagonism which must 
have led to difficulty, had not their strong good sense 
and mutual respect prevented it. 

A more recent conflict will be remembered by all, 

which caused the gallant Worth to resign his commission, 

and thereby lose all participation in the battles of Palo 

Alto and La Resaca. The president of the United 

States then decided that brevet rank was invalid against 

a positive commission, which settled the matter during 

the present administration and war. It is, however, 

sure that with a new president, the old res vexata will 

he aeain revived, and, in consequence of the many brc- 

ets made in the course of the Mexican war, will be 
discussed with as much acrimony as ever. 



CHAPTER IV. 

?ctors-generaI — Their duly ancl ranlt — Acting inspecloii' 
-general— Brigade inspeclors — Division Jnspetlors — Medical 
Sdaff — lis grades — Duties — Peculiarity of appointment. 

f The next braneh of the staff in dignity, and the only 
ittier one whose functions are purely military, is that 
t the Inspectors-General. Tfais is the smallest of all 
he departments of the service, being composed of but 
rwo officers, each of whom ha.s the rank of colonel of 

It is their duty to make frequent visits to the various 
Miliary posts and corps d'armfe, to make inspections 
rf the personntl and materiel of the army, to report on 
ike condition and efficiency of the other staff corps, and 
to inquire into the discipline and drill of the forces. 
They may report on anything — the character, moral and 
physical, of officers, nature of defences, health of posts, 
ind the countless minutiifi which make up the sum of 
the servioe. Their reports being the result of individ- 
nal examination, are of course only valuable as such, in 
proportion to the estimate placed on the character and 
standing of the inspectors-general. 

These officers are attached to the person of the gen- 
eraHn-chief, and there is little doubt that, tn theory, 
the senior inspector-general is the chief of the staff of 
the army, though seniority of date of other colonels, 
and the high commission of the quartermaster-general, 
would frequently postpone their precedence to other 
itaS'-oflicers. 
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The inspectors-general are, however, rarely in the 
field permanently y belonging to the whole army, not 
to any corps d^armetf and being required so frequently 
to attend to duties in such widely different parts of the 
country. In their absence it is usual to detail or detach 
temporarily, some field-officer to discharge their datks 
to a particular army. The officer so detailed is afanost 
always made chief of staff; such at least has been the 
case with the acting inspectors-gjneral of each of the 
four armies sent under Generals Scott, Taylor, Wool, 
and Kearney, to Mexico and California. 

This system of inspection formerly existed in detail 
in the whole service, brigade-majors and inspectors, and 
division inspectors, occupying to their brigades and divi- 
sions a similar position to that of the inspectors-general 
and officers acting as such to the army, and its great de- 
tachments. From the circumstance, however, that the 
military forces of the United States have for many years 
been much separated, and that a whole regiment has 
rarely been united for any long time, these officers be- 
came useless and for many years have been discontinued. 
In the interim the duty of inspection has been confided 
to the inspectors-general of the whole army, and the 
generals and other officers commanding military depart- 
ments and territorial divisions. 

Next in dignity is the medical staff, consisting of but 
three grades: the Surgeon-General, Surgeons, and 
Assistant Surgeons; the latter of whom replaced the 
old surgeon's mates who existed during the revolution- 
ary war and the war of 1812, when this important arm 
of the public service ^vas modelled in imitation of that 
of the navy. 

No one of the departments of the staff of the army 
has more important or more arduous duties to perform 
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than this ; and no one who has ever served, will recol- 
lect the medical stafi* but with feelings of the utmost 
kindness. It need not be said that this staff has exclu- 
nve charge of the sick and hospitals, of medical sup- 
plies. Sic. It is also called on to watch over the condi- 
tion of the subsistence of the army, to see that the 
commissariat issue rations ^f good quality, and that 
when they pass to the kitchens of the troops, they be 
properly prepared. It shoyld be consulted in the loca- 
tion of all military posts, and suggestions from it, in re^ 
lation to the police of camps and garrisons, should be 
punctually attended to. The condition of public weUs, 
the opening and closing of streams and water-courees, 
it should not neglect. The two most rigid disciplinari- 
ans, perhaps, in the army, always kept up a direct and 
cordial intercourse with the surgeons of their commands ; 
and it is not unlikely to this circumstance much of the 
great eflSciency of them is to be attributed. No one 
commander has ever suffered himself to be estranged 
from his surgeon without inflicting a great injury on the 
public service. 

The quota of medical officers to a full regiment is a 
surgeon and two assistants. When a regiment is sub- 
divided and stationed at different posts, there should be 
at least one to every detachment, and, if possible, two ; 
for doctors, like other men, are liable to all the maladies 
which flesh is heir to. 

Connected with the medical army, are a small num- 
ber of enlisted men who have rank as sergeants, and 
are called hospital stewards. These are in fact apothe- 
caries, — have immediate charge of hospitals and of the 
execution of the surgeon's orders within the hospital, of 
which he not only has charge in a medical point of 
view, but is the military chief, in as absolute a sense aJ* 
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a captain is of the quarters of his company. The many 
other attendants needed in the hospital are supplied 
eitJier by detail, as all other of the exigencies of service 
are, or are men assigned to the duty for tlieir peculiar 
fitness, at the request of the medical officer or officers. 

In point of talent and efficiency, both as surgeons 
and militar}' men, the medical staff of the army is second 
to none in the world ; and has not only contributed to 
the comfort of the establishment to which it is attached, 
but also to the cause of humanity, by its general devo- 
tion to science. 

The surgeon-general, surgeons, and assistant silrgeons 
of course have no command, but an assimilated rank 
has been assigned them, as follows : The surgeon-general 
has precedence, according to date, with colonels of 
cavalry, the surgeon with majors, assistant surgeons who 
have ser^'ed more than five years, with captains, and all 
others with first lieutenants of cavalry. The pay and 
rations of these officers are graduated according to their 
length of service, surgeons after ten years receiving 
increased allowances, and assistant surgepns after five. 

This staff is liable to no duty but what is stricdy its 
object, with the exception that its members are fre- 
quently placed on boards of survey, commissions, &c., 
where medical principles are required to enter into the 
circumstances of the affair in question. 

As has been said, all officers hold their commissions 
from the president, " by and with the advice and consent 
of the senate." The executive may make a general of 
the veriest poltroon, but something more is required for 
a surgeon. Before a young man can receive the com- 
mission of assistant surgeon, he must pass an examina- 
tion by a board of old surgeons, who, actuated by esprii 
de corps ^ so rigidly scrutinize his pretensions, that, to 
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their honor be It said, it is believed, nooe the | 

Ifif the law requiring this lest, not one inc^ 
IJ^as entereii the staff 

To this regulation a relraspeclive efiect haa been 
^ven, bj requiring all assistant surgeons, befQr9*^ir- 
proQiotion to be surgeons, to pass- yet aofiffwr "^'TOTtf 
lion. This latter scrutiny has forced from ti>ejy|j|ft 
^e few Incompetent men who previoadf liiiil. tjiibiiiiii 
'oi political inlluence, without being piqiv^ ojMinq^ 
CDiQ missions in the medical slafT. Tbia reguJatiiHi wf4 
established during the administration of Jphn Qyjpcy |j 
Adams, and has been a lasting bene£ttt not oiilj|lMbe 
medical staff, bitt to the whole army, iaaimu*^ ^pt^l 
saved thousands of brave men from the ijmvet and ■•%• 
tnims of professional bunglers. It if) aooi^m^Jfgnt^ 
l«d that all the officers of the army. v« oot Ei|kilari]F 
examined, especially as commissions now bk pot le- 
siricted by rule or practice to cadets of thft mUitaiy 
acadfnty. 



CHAPTER V. 

Pay department — Its ofHcers — Manner of payment of enlisted 
men — Of officers — Pay of a major-general — Of all other 
grades of men, &c. 

The Pay Department of the army may be appropri- 
ately referred to next. It consists of a colonel who is 
the Paymaster-General, and a number of Paymasters who 
have no command, but rank and precedence as majors. 
They are strictly officers of the bureau — men of papers- 
yet among them are found some of the best soldiers in 
the army. The functions and duties of this branch of 
the staff will probably be best understood by the noa- 
professional from a description of a payment. 

On the 28th or 29th of February, and on the last 
day of every alternate month, the men and officers of 
every regiment and detachment of the army are paraded 
for muster and inspection. They appear in full uniform, 
with knapsacks or valises, and all their trappings. 
The regiment, squadron, or battalion having passed in 
review, is wheeled into open column, and the colonel or 
mustering officer, whoever he be, after examining the 
field and staff, advances to the front of the company at 
its head. The commander of the company then opens 
his roll, previously prepared, and beginning with the 
name of the person next in rank to himself, calls slowly 
and distinctly every name it contains. Each officer 
answers to his name, dropping, as he replies, the point 
of his sword, and the enlisted men, if of horse, sheathing 
their sabres, and if of foot bringing their muskets or 
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rifles to the order. Each company is then sunilarly 
gone through^ and those men who from sickness or 
other reason were unahle to attend^ he visits personally, 
either at the hospital or elsewhere. His duty requires 
him to see every man at his post, and the absentees are 
reported, on detached service, absent without leave, &c. 

Fair copies of this roll are then made, one of which 
is retained in the office of the adjutant, the bureau of 
the regiment, and the other sent to the head-quarters of 
the army, after having been carefully examined and 
certified by the commandant of the company and the 
mustering officer. 

When the paymaster arrives at the post with his 
clerks, he computes the pay due every enlisted man 
according to this roll, on which are recorded the monthly 
pay and all stoppages by sentence of court martial from 
broken equipments, extra issues of clothing, &c., and 
setting down the amount in a separate column, noti- 
fies the commanding officer when he is ready to pay the 
troops of his camp or garrison. 

The men are then marched to the spot where the 
payment is to be made. There they find their captain, 
and usually the other officers of their company or troop. 
With them is also an individual known as the Sutler, 
to -whom, as his name has not occurred before, a para- 
graph may appropriately be devoted. 

The great majority of the military posts of the United 
States are in lonely places, beyond the pale of civiliza- 
tion, where the thousand luxuries of life would be unat- 
tainable, imless it were made the duty of some one to 
minister to the comforts of life by providing them. Even 
when stationed in large cities, the soldier would be 
unable to obtain what he requires, being paid only at 
long intervals of time, unless some peculiar arrangement 
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in his behalf were made. It is therefore the custom of the 
service to issue to some suitable person the appointment 
of sutler. This is a mere privilege, without rank, pay, 
or emolument, otiier than that derived from the profits 
of his business. It is the duty of the sutler to keep on 
hand all goods required by soldiers, and, on frontier 
posts, such miscellaneous articles as he may be asked 
for. 

The sutler is therefore a tradesman, following the 
camp, and there is always one attached to every regi- 
ment. Not unfrequently the number is increased, so 
that there shall be one to every two or more companies 
or troops. The sutlers are the only persons permitted 
to sell to the men of the bodies of troops to which they 
are respectively attached. 

This is a monopoly, and, without care, would ex- 
pose the sutler to great temptation and the men to much 
extortion, there being no competition to keep his prices 
within bounds. To check this, the following course is 
adopted : When an invoice of goods is received at any 
post, the commanding officer orders the three officers 
next in rank to himself to convene as a council of admi- 
nistration, examine the articles and affix to each a rea- 
sonable price. Even with this check, the sutler reafizes 
large profits, and more than one fortune has been fre- 
quently amassed within a very short time. The appoint- 
ment is frequently conferred on disbanded officers of the 
old army and (certainly in one instance) on the widows 
of officers who have died without leaving an adequate 
Dfovision for them. Sutlers are frequently complained 
f as exorbitant and unreasonable in their charges ; but 
it is the opinion of a majority of those who have served, 
that they are " more sinned against than sinning." 
To resume the subject of the paymaster's duties. The 
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paymaster having sealed himself at the head of the table, 
the commander of the troop or squadron places himself 

.on Ids right, while the sutler, with his books, occupies 
ihfi left hand. The men are then called in, according j 
to their rank, if non-commissioned officers, and alpha* 
betically, if privates. The amount of pay due each i» A 

I stated by the captain Jrotn one roll, compared with thc' I 
calculations of the paymaster from the odier. By the 
regulations of the army, the sutler is prohibited i'roio J 
crediting any man beyond the half of his monthly payj 
or, if he does so, it is at hia own risk. The sutler'^ '• 
bill, if within these limits, is paid, and the rest of the ' 
money is handed over to the soldier, who forthwith 
signs a receipt in full to the United States, up to the 
date of tlie roll on which he is paid. ^_ 

In this sketch of payment, no mention is madt; of ^H 
commissioned officers, who draw their pay on account* ^^ 
made out by themselves, and certitjed to on honor. The — 
monthly pay of the army is as follows : 

A major-general commanding in chief receives as pay 
two hundred dollars per montli. This is manifestly insuiE- 
cient for an officer who has so many and so great expenses; 
but it is by no means the sum of this officer'^ emoluments. 
The government is bound to supply sustenance to every 
one in its employment ; and . in the military service of 
Europe, this was long done technically in kind. In 
other words, a quantum of food was issued to every 
member of the military establishment. To enlistedlnen, 
this is yet done. After atime, however, officers ceased 
to draw this provision, but received its value «i lieu. 
At length, extra rations were issued, increa^ng in num- 
ber as the officer rose in rank ; until now, in the Ameri- 
can army, a major-general is entitled to receive fifteen 
rations, or the subsistence of fifteen men per day. By 
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Statute, these rations are commuted at twenty cents 
each ; making an increase, in the substantial pay of the 
officer, of three dollars per day, or ninety dollars per 
month of thirty days. 

A general officer is required of course to be mounted ; 
and as he should be prepared for every exigency of ser- 
vice, more than one horse is required to enable him to 
attend to his duty. The law allows him to draw forage for 
seven, at eight dollars per month, each ; making a farther 
increase of fifty-six dollars per month. The general, if he 
please, may draw this forage in kind from the quartermas- 
ter, either for a part or the whole of his cattle ; in which 
case, he is not entitled to the commutation. This caii 
scarcely be considered an emolument, as no officer can 
draw forage for horses, unless he certify that he has actu- 
ally had them in service, 

A major-general is entitled to four servants, for whom 
he is entitled to draw seven dollars each per month ; one 
ration, worth six dollars; and two dollars and fifty cent<!, 
the value of a soldier's clothing ; in all fifteen dollars and 
fifty cents. 

The pay and emoluments of a major-general are, 
therefore, per month of thirty days : 

Pay proper, ----- $ 200 per month. . 

Subsistence, 90 « « 

Forage, 56 « « 

Servants' hire, 28 « « 

" subsistence, - - - - 24 " " 

« clothing, &c., . - - 10 « «< 

Total, $408 

There are some other emoluments also, among which 
are fuel, stationery, and when on duty without troops a 
commutation for quarters, which generally is large and 
liberal. 
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Undei^ certain cuvatnstiiioes the sabmtenoe of the 
major-geiend (iMit that of hia aenraDts) is douUai If 
making his maSMj pay and emoluments worth four 
hundred and rixty-six dollars. 

This system pervades the whoie army, every com- 
missioned officer, with but two ezoeptions, receiving his 
pay and emoluments in this form. The object of the 
adoption of this complex method, is probably the flim- 
plification of the accounts of the various departments 
of the urmy, which, from the annual appropriation, 
receive one sum for subsistence, another for pay, forage, 
and other wants and necessaries. 

A brigadiep-general receives per month one hun- 
dred and four dollars of pay proper, twelve rations, 
worth per month seventy-two dollars; forage for 
&v« hones, worth forty dollars ; pay, &c., for three 
servants, worth together forty-six dollars and fifty 
oents. 

The sum of the pay and emoluments of this grade, 
therefore, are per month : 

hf proper, $104 00 

Sobristence, - - - - - -- 72 00 

Forage, 2400 

^Wrants^ ke.y .......46 50 

Total, $246 50 

This officer, like all others, has emoluments, which 
^ m different regions and latitudes. He very gene- 
rally recdves what are called double rations, which 
•ncrease the sum total by seventy-two dollars per 
HKmth. 

The following table gives succinctly the pay of the 

'hole army, by which the reader can easily ascertain 
VouL — 4 
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the remuneration of every individual in the service. It 
is derived from an official source and is correct : 



P.y. 


RatioBB. HovMs.Si 


Bim 


Mtgor-geoerel, - - - $200 




15 


3 


4 


Brigadier-general, ... 104 




12 


3 


3 


Colonel of cavalry, - - 90 




6 


3 


2 


Lieutenant-colonel of cavalry, - 75 




5 


3 


2 


Major of cavalry, - - - GO 




4 


3 


2 


Captain of cavalry, - - - 50 




4 


2 


1 


Lieutenant, .... 33.331 


4 


2 


1 


Colonel of artillery and infantry, 75 




6 


3 


2 


Lieutenant-colonel of do. - 60 




5 


3 


2 


Major, .... - 50 




4 


3 


2 


Captain, . - - . 40 




4 




1 


First Lieutenant, - - - 30 




4 




1 


Second Lieutenant, • - 25 




4 




1 



All staff-officers receive dragoon pay, with the excep- 
tion that they have forage for a smaller number of horses. 
'ITie surgeon-general receives the fixed salary of two 
thousand five hundred dollars per annum, as does also 
the paymaster-general. 

Surgeons often years' service and more receive sixty 
dollars per month, eight rations, forage for one horse, 
and pay, &c., for two servants. 

Surgeons of less than ten years' service, the same pay 
and rations, excepting that they receive but four rations. 
Assistant surgeons of less than five years' service receive 
fifty dollars per month, four rations, forage for one 
horse, and pay for one servant ; assistant surgeons of 
more than five years, the same pay proper, eight rations, 
one horse, and pay for one servant. 

The quartermaster-general has the rank of brigadier, 
{ind all the pay and allowances. He also receives 
double rations permanently. The adjutant-general 
and commissary-general have the rank, pay, and emolu- 
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ments of colonels of cavalry. They also receive double 
rations, or did so till very recently. 

Certain officers receive under certain circumstances 
higher pay. Every major-general has two aides-de-camp, 
taken from the sub^dtems of the line, who in addition to 
their pay in line receive twenty-four dollars per month 
and forage for two horses, if they do not belong to the 
cavalry ; in which case there is obviously no necessity for 
this last addition. Aides-de-camp to a brigadier-gene- 
ral have an additional pay of twenty dollars per month, 
and also forage for two horses. 

There is in every regiment an adjutant, who is a sub- 
altern and aide of the colonel, who receives in addition to 
his Uneal pay, ten dollars ; if of an infantry or artillery 
regiment, he also receives forage for one horse. It fre- 
quently happens that an officer of the commissariat cannot 
be spared, in which case it is usual to assign the duties 
of each to a subaltern, who receives, as extra pay for 
them, twenty dollars per month. There were formerly 
assistant quartermasters selected from the subalterns,, 
who received extra pay while acting. These officersj 
however, are now commissioned with the brevet rank 
of captains of cavalry, the pay of which grade they 
receive. There are officers of the adjutant-generaPs and 
quartermaster's department, and commissariat, who have 
the rank and pay of majors, lieutenant-colonels, and 
captains of cavalry. 

The following is the several pay of all grades of 
enlisted men : 

Per month 
Sergeant-major of dragoons or other cavalry, - - $17 
Quartermaster's S'ergeant, ------ 17 

Chief bugler, -------- 17 

First sergeant of company, ------ 16 

Sergeant, ---. 13 
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Per mnm.'^J'- 
Corporal, .--------10 

Farrier, --------- 11 

Bugler, 10 

Private, --------- 8 

Sergeant-major of infantry and artillery, - - - 17 
Quartermaster's sergeant, ------ 17 

Principal musician, -------17 

First sergeant, ,----. - - 16 

Sergeant, ---------13 

Corporal, --------- 9 

Artificer of artillery, ------- ll 

Musician, --------- 8 

Private, ---------7 

Hospital stewards of posts of more than four companies 
receive eighteen dollars per month ;• of less than four com- 
panies sixteen dollars. The veteran sergeants, known 
as ordnance sergeants, separate from companies, receive, 
in addition to the pay of a sergeant in the line (thirteen 
dollars), five dollars, the sum of which is eighteen dollars. 

There are a few other adjuncts of pay worth men- 
tioning. Any officer of or below the rank of captain 
commanding his company is entitled to draw ten dollars 
per month extra, for the responsibility of clothing, &c. 

Every officer of or below the rank of colonel is en- 
titled to charge on his pay-roll an extra ration for every 
five years' service in the army. Thus a colonel who had 
been twenty-five years in the service would charge for 
five rations, or one dollar extra per day. General offi- 
cers are specially exempted from making use of this 
emolument, which, however, applies to all other grades. 

The laws of the country require that all payments be 
made in specie; and for many years, if this rule has been 
varied from, it has been at the request or with the con- 
sent of the officer or soldier. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Qnartermaster's department — ^Duties and oigaxiization— Me- 
thod of aco<mntabilit7----CQinnua9ary-general of pnrchaseA— 
Commissary-geneial of sabsifltence. 

The next department of the staff is diat of theQuar- 
teraiasteivGeneral. Were its mnphyes e^er mustered 
together they would present an array comprising per- 
sons of eveiy age, sex, and condition, second in .num- 
ber only to the line itself. It is not too much to say that 
much, in fect^ all the efficiency of any army must 
depend on the good order of the quartermaster's de- 
pifftiiiimt, <md the activity and efficiimcy of its memben^ 
Its duties are multiform and various ; it has to do with 
every person in the army, and every person must once 
a day at least have recourse to it. 

The firamers of the present organization of the army 
seem to have been duly aware of the importance of this 
corps, when to the chie& of the other stafis, the rank of 
colonel was uniformly assigned, while the quartermaster- 
general was made a brigadier, and but a /ew years 
afterwards fortified, as far as could be done in that man- 
ner, by the brevet of major-general. In the department 
of the quartermastei^general connected with the regular 
army are, one. brigadier, two colonels, two lieutenant- 
colonels, and four majors, besides twenty-eight c|iptains 
and many subalterns, who, though permanently attached 
to the department, retain their rank in the line. 

The following are a few of the duties of the office 
of the quartermaster-general and his officers : 
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The d(*partnient derives its name from the {adibtl 
is required to provide and take charge of the qnutai 
for the several corps of the army. It is the duty of the 
departgient to provide houses or tents, as the caseni 
be, for officers and men, stables, storebouseS| and era]- 
thing in the shape of shelter or equipage ^rhich it W 
longs to no other branch of the staff to fiimidL Bei| 
charged ^ith the provision for troops when statiannj^if 
has followed that when on the march the department bi 
likewise been called upon to extend its sunreiDance ovx 
them, and to provide, when such is deemed advisabki&i 
their transportation in vessels, steamboats, and by railnni 
This is generally done by special contract for each spt- 
cial requisition, though now the department owns, or hi 
permanently employed, a large number of tnuupoit 
steamers and sailing-vessels, between the ports of Ac 
United States and those towns and cities of Mexico, vAich 
have been captured or have surrendered to the Ameri- 
can arms. 

Once charged with the moviqg of troops, the depart- 
ment soon saw thrown on it the purchase and charge of 
the horses and vehicles used in the transportation of 
supplies, arms, ordnance, &c., for the army./ Having 
begun to purchase, it was forced to go at once into the 
market and purchase horses for the artillery and di^ 
goons, spades, axes, harness, horse furniture, camp 
equipage of all kinds, forage, medicine for the veterinaiy 
department, to take charge of the erection of quarters, 
and in fine of everything required by the army, which is 
comprised neither within the province of the medical 
and ordnance bureaus or of the commissariat. 

The quartermasters are depositaries of the funds 
required for all the incidental expenses of the army, 
which c^n only be obtained from them in the following 
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manner. The officer who needs funds for any purposes, 
makers a written statement of the sum he needs, and for 
what purpose; which is called a requisition. This is 
submitted to the chief of the military force to which the 
quartermaster is attached. If the commander approve, 
he orders the sum of money to be supplied. The 
responsibility then rests on the commander for the 
propriety, and on the other officer for the correctness 
of the expenditure of the funds. The same system is 
adopted in relation to all other issues, viz: of tents, 
horses, forage, &c. 

The quartermaster-general is entitled to no command, 
and the custom of the service is for him not to exercise 
any, even though he hold a commission higher than any 
other officer at the post at which he serve. It may be 
doubted, however, if all officers with commissions will 
not be entitled to command persons of lower grades 
until congress shall by some enactment provide against 
such a crisis. This will apply to all the departments of 
the staff except the medical, the officers of which are 
commissioned, not as subalterns, captains, and field- 
officers, but as assistant surgeons and surgeons, with a 
relative rank, specifically stated to be for certain pur- 
poses only. 

At Washington city, in the bureau of the quartermas- 
ter-general, are kept the documents relating to all such 
expenses, and the returns from the whole army are made 
to this office. Every officer who has charge of public 
property, makes to it a quarterly statement, exhibiting 
the condition of4he property, how it has been expended, 
and from whom received. By an admirable system of 
receipts and invoices, the whole is made to appear at 
once, and the amount of the accountability of every 
officer is easily ascertained. The highest credit is due 
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to the accomplished chief of this staff, who has brought 
the experience of many years of distinguished sendee 
to bear on details which might seem unimportant, bat 
contribute in the highest degree to the efficiency, not 
only of the persons over whom he has immediate control, 
but of the whole service. 

The commissary-general of purchases was, to all 
intents and purposes, an officer of this department, 
charged with the purchase of clothing for the whole army. 
Since the decease of the late distinguished incumbent of 
that office, its jfunctions have been confided to officers 
of the quartermaster's department. 

The commissary-general of subsistence is charged 
with the provision of food for the army, and with all the 
accounts connected with it. His purchases are generally 
made by contract, for what he needs to be delivered at 
the stations where they are consumed, or at general 
depots, whence they are transported by the quarter- 
master's department. 

The rations of officers have been stated to be com- 
muted at twenty cents. The ration in kind is : — ^Bread 
or flour, 18 oz. : pork, 12 oz., or, three times a week, 
20 oz. of fresh beef. To every hundred men is issued 
6 lbs. of coffee, 12 lbs. of sugar, 10 lbs. of rice, or an 
equivalent of beans or peas ; 12 lbs. of candles, and 4 
lbs. of soap. Four quarts of vinegar and two of salt 
are also issued to every hundred men. 

As the system of accountability of the departments 
of the quartermasters and commissary-generals has been 
referred to, it may not be improper to examine it par- 
ticularly and at length. 

The quartermaster-general is required to make to the 
secretary of war annual estimates of the sums which will 
be required for his department during the next year, and 
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■ho a statement of the transactions of lia department 

daring tbe past twelve months of the year. To enable 

' k&n to do this, full accounts are required from all the 

if^ts of the department ; similar returns are demanded 

mm all pffioers having in their charge property of the 

.^department of 'any land. A similar systiem is pursued 

^n the' subsistence department, except when yariations 

ate necessarily required by the nature of the supplies it 

fimnshes. 

So perfect is this system, that a written Toucher shows 
what becomes of every strop and spur-leather issued by 
the one, and pound of flour by the other. If worn out 
in service, a board of survey attests it ; if spoiled by 
age, a similar board testifies to the fact. The ccnnpli- 
caticm of these accounts is immense ; but no ampler 
plan, which wodd at the same time protect the interests 
of the government and the soldier, has as yet been 
devised. 

As before stated, the clothing of the army is now 
received directly from the quartermaster's department 
by captains or commanders of companies, and is issued 
by them to the men. 

The allowance for the five years' service is thus 
apportioned : 

FIRST YEAR. 

1 Cap eompietey 2 Cotton Shirts, . 

1 Forage Cap and letter, 2 Flannel Shirts, 

1 Coat, 2 pairs Drawers, 

1 pair Epaulettes, 4 do. Boots, 

1 do. Shoulder-straps, 4 do. Stockings, 

1 Aiguillette, 1 Leather Stock, 

1 Wool Jacket, 1 Great Coat, 

2 pairs Wool Overalls, 1 Ftt*- 
1 Cotton Jacket, } Bl 

3 pairs Cotton Overalls, 
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SECOND YEAR. 

1 Wool Jacket, 2 Flannel Shirts, 

2 pairs Wool Overalls, 1 ptiir Drawers, 

1 Cotton Jacket, 4 pairs Boots, 

3 pairs Cotton Overalls, 4 do. Stockings^ 

2 Cotton Shirts, 

THIRD YEAR. 

1 Cap complete, 2 Cotton Shirts, 

1 Coat, 2 Flannel do., 

1 pair Epaulettes, 1 pair Drawers, ^ 

1 do. Shoulder-straps, 4 do. Boots, 

1 Wool Jacket, 4 do. Stockings, 

2 do. Overalls, 1 Stock, 

1 Cotton Jacket, 1 Fatigue Frock, 

3 pairs Cotton Overalls, 1 Blanket. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

1 Wool Jacket, 2 Flannel Shirts, 

2 pairs Wool Overalls, 1 pair Drawers, 

1 Cotton Jacket, 4 i>airs Boots, 

3 pairs Cotton Overalls, 4 do. Stockings. 

2 Cotton Shirts, 

FIFTH YEAR. 

1 Coat, 2 Cotton Shirts, 

1 pair Epaulettes, 2 Flannel Shirts, 

1 do. Shoulder-straps, 1 pair Drawers, 

2 pairs Wool Overalls, 4 pairs Stockings, 
1 Wool Jacket, 4 do. Boots, 

3 pairs Cotton Overalls, 1 Blanket. 

Artillery and infantry (not dragoons and ordnance) allowed caps 
complete the third year. 

Dragoons allowed coats the first and third years ; ordnance the 
first year, and artillery and infantry, the first, third, and fifth years. 

Dragoons and ordnance (not artillery and infantry) allowed wool 
jackets the fifth year. 

Artillery and infantry (not dragoons and ordnance) allowed cot- 
ton jackets the fourth year. 

Dragoons only are allowed fatigue frocks. 

Of course, if a man does not require the whole of 
this clothing he is not required to take it, and the value 
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li the articles be does not draw are assessed, is 
to him on the pay-rolls of his company. . If 
of his clothing, extr^ articles are issued to lum, 
s diarged with them. 

ly similar is the acoomitability of property of 
r kinds, though made to the ordnance recruiting 
the chief of which is the adjutant-general, fcc. 
above are all the semi-military departments; 
being more properly designated corps, or bodies 
rs without enlisted voiexi. They are the military 
igraphical engineers and the ordnance ; the latter 
I have, however, charge of a small number of 
artificers, who are not in the strictest sense sol- 
Fo the military engineers will be devoted the 
ipter. 
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Corps of engineers — Organization and dntiea— Military aca- 
demy — ^Its origin — ^Necessity for such a school — Effect on 
the whole army — Course of study at the academy — Corps of 
topographical engineers. 

The corps of Military Engineers embraces a host of 
officers of hi^ talent, grown up under the care of 
the government, and worthy of the admiration bestowed 
upon them. It was to establish this corps, to provide 
for the defence of the nation, to foster a body of scien- 
tific men, capable of meeting the trained veterans of 
Europe, when there seemed imminent danger that our 
young republic would be called on to oppose them, that 
General Washington urged the establishment of the 
academy at West Point. Had this institution done no- 
thing else than provide this invaluable corps of officers 
for the country's service, it would have returned a fiill 
equivalent for all the money expended on it. This corps 
has charge of the preservation of the works of defence 
now existing, and of the construction of new ones at 
such points as may be designated. Its officers have the 
direction of working-parties employed in the constmc- 
tion of parallels of attack and defence in the field, and 
of the means used to overcome all resistance by field or 
permanent works of the enemy. The storming parties 
thrown forward to attack posts or other military posi- 
tions, should either be led or act by the advice of officers 
of engineers. It has charge also of the erection of tem- 
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porary bridges in the field, of permanent ones when 
required, of the placing of abattis, of the thousand 
impediments thrown in the way of the enemy. 

How well this corps performs its duty, — ^how valuable 
its services are, will be remembered by all who have 
read the despatches which record the defence of Fort 
Brown, the storming of Monterey, and the siege of Vera 
Cruz. In fact, it is not too much to say, that but for its 
valuable aid, the powerful fortress would not as now 
have been beneath the folds of our flag. At Cerro Gordo 
it rendered great service, and the persons of its members 
Dften have borne manifest tokens of the way in which 
hey exposed themselves. Under the new organization, 
his corps was commanded by the French general Ber- 
lard, the high talents of whom afterwards made him the 
ninister of war of the king of the French, and was also 
llustrated by the science of others of not less skill. It 
las now not deteriorated, but continues in every grade 
o maintain its reputation. The corps numbers about 
brty-five officers, viz : a colonel, two lieutenant-colonels, 
bur majors, and about forty captains, first, second, and 
Drevet second lieutenants. , 

Attached to the corps of engineers, may appropri- 
itely be considered the Military Academy, from the fact 
:hat this important institution is placed under the charge 
jf the chief of the corps of military engineers, who, ex 
ifficioy is its inspector. All who have served in the 
irmy, whether pupils of this institution or appointed 
!rom civil life, have learned to look upon the academy 
IS one of the prides of the service to which it has added 
30 much eclat. The military school owes its origin to 
bim who has conferred so many boons on the nation, 
but who, amid all his prodigality, bequeathed it nothing 
more valuable in its sphere. General Washington, dur- 
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ing the long perils of the revolutionary war, had wit- 
nessed the utter dependence of the country on the 
foreign officers who were in its service. . He was aware 
that, with the exception of the French, Grerman, and a 
few English and Irish officers who bore the commisaon 
of the continental congress, scarcely one member of tke 
military establishment could throw up a breastwork with 
angles properly calculated, or erect a stockade. 

The nation was dependent on strangers not only Ibr 
its officers of engineers and artillery, but in a great de- 
gree for the chiefs of its infantry. And the demands of 
these officers, the vast sums of arrearages paid them, it 
is not too much to say, have made them cost far more 
to the nation than the countless able and scientific men, 
natives of our own soil, since educated by the academy. 
Striking and brilliant, too, as was the exhibition of 
young and chivalric men, leaving home and the luxury 
of courts for a warfare in the wilderness, it was not on 
that account that they were employed. No people ever 
received volunteers or employed auxiliaries, except be- 
cause it needed physical strength to accomplish what it 
had courage to dare. This was not the case in- America. 
A spirited people sprung at once to arms. More armed 
men hurried to the flag of the disjomted confederacy 
than it had means to keep in the field without pay. The 
soldiers of the nation, however, were young. They had 
previously marched only against the Indians on forays 
on which it was fancied tactics were unavailable, and so 
rapid had been their growth that the mass of the popu- 
lation drawn along the Atlantic shore, for half a century 
had not heard the gun of an enemy. They did not, by 
any means, need the physical aid of the volunteers, but 
required their instruction, and therefore were they em- 
ployed. The services of Lafayette, who had no mili- 
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:ary experience, were received on different grounds^ but 
Tor this was it that Steuben, Kosciusko, De Kalb, and 
liosts of others were honored with high rank. 

Thanks to the courage and valor of the people, and 
in a great degree to the officers we have referred to, the 
Elation triumphed in the first great contest the world had 
witnessed for the abstract idea of liberty ; and he, on the 
aaind of whom the teaching of no experience was lost, 
conceived the idea of the establishment of this institu- 
tion, to which not the least of the triumphs of the Mexi- 
can war must be attributed. 

The military academy is not only a collegiate insti- 
tution, but a corps of troops, amply able to perform all 
:he duty required from it as custodian of an old post 
lonored for its revolutionary associations, and a vast 
imount of public property. It is also a model school of 
BCtics and drill. Even were no sciences taught there, 
t would be necessary, as a normal school of military 
exercises ; for all who look at the militia and volunteers 
)f the country must be aware how impossible it is to 
establish uniformity of drijl and manoeuvre from the study 
)f a book. It would be as easy, from the study of the 
elaborate descriptions of Richardson, to conceive how 
5ir Charles Grandison looked when he was annoyed, as 
o imagine from the text of Baron Steuben, the king's 
)rder, and the army tactics, how a soldier should order 
irms. The variations from the standard of the army, 
ivill in an instant enable any one to distinguish the mili- 
iaman or volunteer from the man of the regular service, 
ind by similar but minor variations, the dragoon from 
ihe foot or artillery soldier. 

The uninitiated tell us that drill is a small matter, that 
any intelligent man can comprehend it; such may be 
the case, but very many do not. It is no trifle. The 
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Tariation of five feet, ay, or of three in the distance d 
a company, when the Mexican lancers charged at Pak 
Alto on the fifth foot would have led to the ruin oi tint 
veteran regiment ; and at Waterloo, and a hundred d 
the battles and skirmii^es of the Peninsula, similar re- 
sults would have been produced by such an error. 

Important, however, as tactics are, they are insigiiifi- 
cant compared with other of the arts of war. Tbe 
science of strategy is essentially, as an admirable writer 
of our own country has recently said, the science of 
progress. The mechanic arts, the sciences, the occult 
principles unfolded by chemistry, and the hidden pro- 
|)ertics of numbers and space, have all been made to 
minister to it. With as much propriety might it have 
been said after the great discovery of Bacon, which 
changed the ruffianly leader of steel-clad men-at-arms 
into an accomplished soldier, that the militaiy man 
should neglect the science which led to the new disco- 
very, as that, in this the nineteenth century, the military 
world should subside into neglect of the newly disco- 
vered physical forces, which have revolutionized other 
arts, and may work wonders in the science of war. 

Steam, magnetism, the galvanic battery, and com- 
pressed air, may be made hereafter munitions of war, 
and new machines may be invented compared with 
which the dread artillery will be as insignificant as the 
feeble weapon which overthrew the Philistine. These 
circumstances make the cultivation of science from a 
military point of view peculiarly the duty of the nation, 
and a sufficient reason for the maintenance of the mili- 
tary academy. 

The course of study at this institution is of the most 
comprehensive character, embracing not only the myste- 
ries of number and the empirical sciences, but moral 
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riid edncal iheoiy, and dioae modern languages moit 
■teifnrj to die mOitaiy man. In this point of riew 

£* h it deficient in the extent of its coarse, which 
priMB Irat litde of the humanities. There is no mas* 
ttd Latin and Gieek, nor is flie subject of general 
Etontore attended to as it diould be. If the student 
Rilda tbe histoiy of Polybius it is not in die original, nor 
does he often study Jomini except through the medium 
dTii bald tramdation. More than one of ftie acute minds 
vfco ifirect the management of the mflitaiy academy 
bam soggested die addition of the dead, and a more 
feohrag^ study of modern tonguQ^ but so fiur without 
id pceiw. There are diflScuMes in die way, finr within 
iie xnesent course so much is crowded thi^ additional 
itn^» would trench on die hours appropriated to miK- 
uy doty, and tbat UU modiaim peculiarly necessary to 
he studknt of madiematical lore. 

The present course comprises four years, during 
Hrhich the student passes through the hands of professors 
yf tbe following subjects: 

Military and civil engineering, natural philosophy, 
nafliematics, chemistry, geology and mineralogy, geogra- 
diy, history and moral philosophy, French language, 
Irowing, practical engineering, the school of tactics and 
^trat^y, equitation, the use of the sword and sabre, &c. 

He is also made familiar widi the manipulation 
IS well as theory, not only of the minor manufac- 
:ures and contrivances of sdl arms of his profession 
ndiich he may not on an emergency find ready made in 
liis storeroom or magazine, but of the theory of the con- 
struction of bridges, roads, &c. These subjects are 
tau^t to all ; so that it is believed the officer of dragoons, 
foot artillery, or engineers, graduated at the academy, 
may generally, whenever the public service requires, be 
Vol. I. 5 
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'ransfem-J to any other corps than his own and eredili- 
IJy perform the duties required of him. 

What has been the character of the militaiy acadeaf 
and Uie influence it has exerted abroad, may be ga&end 
from the following tribute to it by an English journal bj 
no means disposed to praise America or American iuli- 
lutions, unless the conspicuousness of merit exknta At 
tribute of admiration : 

<« Austria, Prussia, France, educate their officen^ mi 
promote them according to their capabUities. England 
barters the command of her re^ments to any man, cqia- 
ble or incapable, who has served the requisite time and 
can command the requisite amount of money and into* 
est. Even the great republic of America — jealous and 
niggardly though she be of a standing army— yet has 
wist'ly resolved thai the few troops she has shall he well 
tt/ul skilfully officered ; that nothing shall be lost tfaroa^ 
exalted stupidity or authoritative ignorance. England— 
forgt'tting that her most illustrious general was taught b 
l«'nince — still risks the fortunes and lives of her soldien 
on blind bravery and stolid impetuosity; whilst the 
odicers who were trained at West Point, raise the stan 
and stripes of the Union on the towers of San Juan 
(I'lIUoa, and advance the glories of the Anglo-Saxon race 
through a territory comprising thirty degrees of latitude." 

This tribute is from the London Times, which, before 
the battles of Palo Alto and La Resaca, predicted defeat 
ti) our arms, — which sneered at the possibility of the 
(•apt are of Vera Cruz by General Scott, but which now 
tlaims the skill of our officers and their success as a 
fiih.stM|uence of the indomitable valor of the " Anglo- 
Sa\i»ii rare." 

It has long been the fashion to decry this institution, 
iu muuY places where it might have been expected the 
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timalions of connnon sense woiilJ bepn heard. Men 
ho seemed to think that a bntlle was but a dog-fight, 
here human bebigs rushed logetlier and shot and 
icked each other to pieces, have decried the military 
;aderay, and hooted at the idea of "its wasp-waisled 
eufrnonis" being fit for war. That c[y is forever 
ushed. The battles of Okee Chobee, Pilaklaklaha, the 
efence of Fort Fanning, and lie unhappy massacre of 
>ade's command, where every officer was a graduate, 
nd every officer died with a wouari in his breast, — the 
aftlea in Mexico, where Ringgold, Inge, Page, Ridgely 
JUght, and more than one of them died, have silenced 
■ Wherever the flag of the country has been borne, 
ie cadets have signalized themselves. On the slopes 
f the Pacific, the pure and gallant Johnston died, 
nightly and in harness, at the head of his squadron. 
'n the liano of Taos is buried the brave and accom- 
lisbed Burgwtn, one of the most elegant men of the 
ation, who is mourned by all who knew him ; and amid 
le burning sands of the tierra caliente, fell Vinton, the 
Pau-ideal of the Christian soldier. Were there no other 
ustances of sacrifice on tlie altar of country, by the 
JDod and pure, these names and that of the gallant Bar- 
Kinr would rescue the profession they adopted and the 
natitution which educated them, from the aspersions of 
lie bigot and the misrepresentations of the intriguer. 

The author writes warmly of the benefits and services 
f tlw military academy. He ha* reason to do so, having 
taped ite benefits. He is not, however, one of its 
tea, though it has been his privilege, as an officer of 
IB army, to be connected with many who were. As 
xnnion steel, by attrition, receives the properties of the 
i^net, the leaven of the military academy has been 
rted to the whole mass of the army. 
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■ superintendent of the military academy, and 
' '"" occupied until 1833, when he was succeeded 
*"p1 De Russy. During that time, at least half 
^?dets who now are in the army, graduated ; and 
necessary to hear them speak of him, to know 
d a man and how well qualified he was. Kind 
manners, parental in his conduct, he seemed to 
ectly aware how far the benevolence of the in- 
and the strict discipline of the commandant 
capable of fusion. Previously cadets had been 
Itsquasi soldiers, and scarcely students. Facilities for 
|g|)E were, it is true, afforded, but there was no com- 
iljuon. One cadet might pass through every term, and 
i^be scarcely qualified for the higher corps, while 
iifiitr could, if he pleased, make great progress in the 
{tier strategetic arts. It was his task to establish a sys- 
XL, uhich, while it did not restrict the ambitious, would 
'cc c'ven the dilatory to make an effort sufficient at 
,..' '. ■ make tliem competent officers. 
/ i-ie scholar himself, he introduced into the acade- 

■ '^■': analytic mathematics pursued with so much 

■ ■'•f^^ in the French schools of a similar character, and 
wco'l tliem to be considered an indispensable part of 
M ration. Previously military engineering in America 
.! ^.'I'n but an art ; it is attributed to him and the aca- 
!nv That it has been extended at least pari passu ^ if 
^ ♦riytlier than in Europe, and is become a science. 

:i(kMiiably great were the advantages of this aca- 
liM . tluit rectors and regents of other institutions 
•••M !ii look to it for professors. . The academy then 

) ^'iiJil one of its great objects, to increase not 
- ■: Jiiilitary, but the scientific knowledge of the 
. '.. jio established and supported it. 

<>i the officers who grew up under the eye of 
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Colonel Thayer, in a recent public address (sjmx 
printed), thus speaks of the importance of the serrioei 
of tliis distinguished officer, and of the good that htf 
resulted from it : 

«< They (cadets and pupils of the military academy] 
have been regularly introduced into the principal unirer- 
sities and academies. The entire system of teaching, 
and the entire kno^*ledge of the countiy has been raised 
up ; and this is chiefly the direct result of the instroo- 
tions here. Who shall estimate the importance of sodi 
un intellectual revolution^ Who shall say how wide 
round the earth, how far down the depths of future 
time sliall penetrate and radiate the lights thus kindled 
here ? Who shall count dollars against such inestima- 
ble values ? Who will give back to the empire of daik- 
ness this knowledge, this growth, this expansion of 
American mind, for 

' all the wealth of Ormus, or of Ind V " 

As he says, they have Americanized science, and car 
ried everywhere throughout the length and breadth of the 
nation, Kuropean art adapted to our wants, and with it 
the memory of him by the almost prescience of whom 
it was introduced into the only national academy. To 
show how well Colonel Thayer discharged his duty, it is 
sufficient to refer to those of his pupils, who have con- 
tributed to the instruction of their country in a positive 
manner. 

* Dennis H. Mahan, of the Class of 1824, has pub- 
lished important Treatises on Military and Civil Engi- 
neering. 

Edward H. Courtney, of the Class of 1821, has 
published a complete work on Mechanics, and Mechan- 
ical Philosophy. 

* Mansfield's Address. 
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W. H. Babixett, of the Class of 1826. A com- 
pete Treatise on Optics. 

AuBERT E. ChdxcU) of the Class of 1828. A coia- 
dete Treatise on the Difierential and Integral Calculus. 

BoswELL Pass, o! the Class of 1831, has published 
I Text Book on Universal Ejiowledge. 

Edwabd D. MaksfielDj of the Class of 1819, has 
pdbiished a Work on Constitutional Law. 

Fravcis H. Smith, of the Class of 1833, has pub- 
liriied an Arithmetic, and a Work on Analytical Geom* 
Itijr. 

Pboixssor Mathee has written valuable Beports on 
Qeology, Mineralogy, &e., &c. 

Pbofbssoe BaUiT is also a writer of rq>utation, on 
Hie subject of Natural Science, &c. 

The above is but a smai number of many of his 
pupils vrho have distinguished themselves. In the 
shoidi, at the bar, as statesmen, as merchants and 
nanu&cturers, his pupils will be found ; and in his own 
irords, never had man so much occasion to be proud 
if his eleves. 

The first class regulaHy graduated at the academy 
inder his charge, contained the name of Samuel Ring- 
^Id ; and he may be considered the first offering of the 
institution under its present organization, to the coun- 
try. A member of the class which entered in 1831, was 
the lamented Captain Johnston, who fell by Kearney^s 
side on die llanos of California : he may be called the 
last contribution of the veteran superintendent — a super- 
intendent who could produce such soldiers needs no 
other eulogy than the statement of the fact and of their 
services. 

Clay, McKee, Ridgley, McKavett, and others of the 
dead, he contributed to form for the service of the coun- 
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vet on the 3d of Mmh^iaSO^ mmI 
colonel by breret On die 7di of Jnly, 1838^ 
Genenl Qndoi left the anajy he beeaine 
colonel by seniority of the eugineti coqML 

Previous to his leavii^ the nililHy acndcaq^ Ae 
corps of cadets requested Cokmd Thayer lo sit far hh 
portrait I which was taken by the dis tin g ni ahed Mr. War, 
long connected with the institution as pidesnrflf da» 
ing. llie portrait is now at the academy^ and ia oais sC 
those relics which first attract the eye of the alv^^. 
So popular has Colonel Thayer become widi a Imgt 
niinil>er of gentlemen collected firom evoy put of oar 
countiy, that there are very few persons within its finals 
who will not look with interest at his countenance^ which, 
nt the same time that it is marked with great soldierly 
n*m)liition, bears the closest and most distinct traces of 
^ tho qualities which made him essentially the man for tit 
pONition. 

At the flame time that so much good is to be attriba- 
ted to Colonel Thayer, he derived valuable assistance 
from an almost unequalled corps of professors. This, 
however, ultimately redounds to his credit, because, vir- 
tually charged with the selection of his subordinates, he 
had the tact to select them well. Professor Davies' 
books became text books in almost every college in the 
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nation. Mahan's works on the science of engineering, 
iini Weir's admirable works on several of the mj-steries 
of his art, are palpable tokens that their reputations are 
not merely a name, but the acquisition of high talent 
conjoined to ceaseless perseverance. 

A portion of the system of the academy which proba- 
bly has not a little contributed to its high stand and suc- 
cess, is the custom of selecting the professors and 
instructors from the old eadets. This has superinduced 
fellow-feeling and sympathy between the two great ele- 
meats of the school, and destroyed the gme and uncom* 
fbrtable feeling which too often divide them. This i» , 
necessary, for the cadetof to-day is an officer to-monow. 
The instructor raay often return to the line of the arroy, 
Mid the previous chances of war may make him the inle- 
rior in rank of his old pupil. The very object of the 
academy, however, renders this necessary. Cadets are 
formed into officers ; and though there are many grades 
in the military service, socially all its members are 
equal. All these peculiarities of the academy are to be 
attributed to the era of Colonel Thayer's appointment to 
tiie post of superintendent, which may he considered 
the second founding of the institution. 

The chief engmeer of the army is Colonel Joseph G. 
Totted, an old officer, who dates from February 23, 
1808. Previous to this time, however, Colonel Totten, 
had been graduated at thf military academy, and ap- 
pointed to the army on the 1st of July, 1805. He, how- 
erer, soon resigned. In 1810 he became a first lieuten- 
ant, and, in 1812, a captain. For meritorious services, 
on the 6th of June, 1812, he received the brevet of 
major. On the occasion of the capture of General Scott, 
irtiile a colonel, Captain Totten had been his companion. 
End shared the peril of the famous attempt to communicate 
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with the BrtaUi oommiDder aA a acMM iriioi eva a iilill 
lig wii no pcotectioa, GqilaiiiTotleiiyOBtfiiioieMiBii 
had been Scott's tdviier; ■ndbjhiindTieeytlieAMerf' 
can tnx>pe were poded b tfan itro^g portion lAUk 
enabled them ao kmg to dd^ die Nperior BriiUi fam 
Hk aenricea, on Ait oecaaon, ricUjr elidddl Mil talk 
bieret he lecciTed. Colond ToCten dnnd te ttfMtf 
of Colonel Scott, and was eiehanged with Mm. Migir 
Totten was also at PlattriHUg, aadnercDginctt of Gtte* 
nd Macomb's army, idiere he was indefttigaUe m thM^ 
ingup defences, Ac, and rendeied soch semces Aitli ' 
was thanked in genoal ordeia, mentioned with the U^ 
est commendation in the c^Sdal report, and received IM 
brevet of lientenant^coIoneL Afior the peace, CMosit 
Totten remained in service, and, by Ae reaigaBtiMi tf 
General Swift, became major of die coips in 1818L It 
1824, the brevet of colond was conferred on Uriu b 
1828, he was promoted to the lientenant-eolonciey of M- 
corps, and, when General Gratiot left the aetilec , ll 
18%, was appointed to his present rank d diief ittl||^ 
neer. At the siege of Vera Cruz, Colonel Totten acted 
as chief engineer, and was complimented in orders and 
sent home with despatches. 

Those who, from long study, are capable of forming 
an adequate opinion of such things, consider the woiks 
, thrown up by Colonel Totten, in front of that poweifid 
city and the castle of San Juan, as above all criticism 
and commendation. Art was carried to its utmost limit ; 
and it was proved that, during the long season of peace 
which had existed in the United States, its officers had 
not been idle, but had made the experience of the armies 
of Europe their own. The city was encompassed like 
Laocoon in the serpentine folds of the engineer; and 
the leader of armies, from the eminences prepared fot 
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lim^ was aUe to place his hand on his conquest Colo- 
id Totten is a native of Connecticut ; andt though more 
kpa sixty years of age, pursues his scientific studies 
inih unremitting diligence. 

The regulations of the army assign to the coips the 
ikuge ci all surveys tor the defence of the Atlantic and 
iKitem fiontier; reconnoissances of routes and of the 
nemy's poidtioiu ; the surveys for milhaiy roads ; and, 
Bi the absence of military engineer c^Bicers, all the duties 
of the latter. 

They are also chained i;i^ith the direction of civil 
imks, authorized by congress, and not specially as- 
rijgned to another department They are required 
pointedly to be treated with all military respect, though 
itrictly debarred from command. Their situation in 
(be army is altogether similar to that of the surgeons, 
having but assimilated rank, except in their corps. 

The corps of military engineers have duties more 
extended than these. They have charge of the selec- 
tion of sites, formation of plans, estimates, &c., for 
defences of all kinds, and may be assigned to the 
charge of marine works, such as light-houses, break- 
waters, &c., by orders of the president. Engineer offi- 
cers may be assigned to command by the president, but 
are otherwise debarred from exercising it. The regula- 
tions do not seem to contemplate that the topographical 
corps shall ever exercise command. These appear to be 
the chief differences between their relative positions in 
the army. 

The chief of the corps of topographical engineers is 
Colonel John J. Abert, an old officer, having been ap- 
pomted a brevet major of this corps on its organization, 
on the 22d of November, 1814. For many years this corps 
had a most anomalous organization, contaimng several 
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tioDcd| but hdd Amt tppontiMBti by brevft ^ .fjl.. Ik 
9Blh of Joly, 1838, bowefcr, it wai phoediOH ti<ifpil 
fixytiiig with tbe odwr ilaff coipf,9iidlla|brAlb«tfii 
jdaced at iti head as ooloiid. Tbave mmibwmm 
competent men in ther armj Ann lUa oBear^ ^ 
thoog^ his duties are not of a kind Id sttiaet sttearion, 
has made himself to be fidt and sppredsCed AnM^jboot 
theanny. 

It is difficult to distinguish the Eng^neeia finomtlie 
Topographical Engineers. ThefiMmeraretteooostniD- 
ion of permanent works, while to the latter arecpniided 

an kinds. So cksely are the two connected, that Ae 
difference can scarcely be ez{dained to a derioai reader. 
It is a corps of high rank and o! great talent, and the 
bureau is the recipient of a host of surveys, iriudi pro- 
bably embrace more real valuaUe knowledge iniektioB 
to our national resources than is to be found anywhere 
else. The number of officers la about equal to that of 
the military engineers. 

It has previously been stated, that the varioos 
departments of the i^ff are closely linked together, 
so that it is nearly impossible to separate them. The 
quartermaster's department and the two engineer corps 
are especially united, so that it is almost impossiUs for 
one to act without the other. 

The following table contains a list of the military 
posts of the eastern division of the army, and of the 
states in which they are situated : 

Fort Niagara, "J 

Mad^B^n^"^^^^^^ [ On the Niagara and Lakes, N. T. 

Plattsburg Barracks, J 

Fort Adams, Providence, R. I. 




Fort Lafiyetlte, 
Fort Mifflin, 
Carlisle BarrackH, 
Fort Suilivan, 
Fort Preble, 
Fott Constitution, 
Fort Independence, 
Fort McHenry, 
Fort Washington, 
Fort Monroe, 
Foit Johnson, I 

Fort Caswell, ( 

Fort Macon, 
Fort Moultrie, 1 

Castle Piockney, j 
AugQBta Arsenal, 
-Oglethorpe Barracks, 
Fort Marion, 
Fort Wilkins, 
Fort Brady, 
Fort Mackinac, 
Fort Gratiot, 
Detroit Barracks, 



New 7wk HvbWtJT- '• 

Below FMkddlUM^ 
Csrliikilik. 

id,. 

PnrtHDonth, N. H. 
BcMon, Mm>. 
Baltimore, Kd. ^ 

Jt of JuDM Bnr, y*. 
CMit of NorOcCWiidlHk 
N.C. 

CbuleitsB ttiAai, Bi C. 
Antnrik.Qt. ~ 



A? 



Anrnpolii, < 



On th« Lake* and DatroU Biver. 



The most of these have been constructed by contract, 
and few or no quartermasters have been employed in 
saperintending the labors of erection, which have been 
confided to officers^of engineers. 

In the west, ho*ever, the case b different. The 
followii^ posts now occupied by troops have been 
constructed by the united labors of the quartermaster's 
department and engineers : 



Key Wert, . . . Flori 
Fort Brooke, . . c 

Fort Pickens, . . Flori 
Fort McBee, . . t 

Fort Morgan, , , Mobj 
Fort Pike, . . La. 

Fort Wood, . do. 

Fort Jackson, do. 

New Oileani Batracki, do 



Near New Oileani. 
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Baton Rouge Barracks, La. 

Fort TowsoD, ludian Ter., on Red river. 

Fort WathiU, . . do. on the Falae Washita. 

Fort Smith, . do. on the Arkansas river 

Fort Gibson, . . do. on the Grand river. 

Fort Scott, . . do. 

Fort Leavenworth, • do. on the Missoori. 

Jefferson Barracks, Mo.| near St. Lonia* 

Fort Atkinson, i 

Fort Crawford, \ on the npper Miss, and its tributaries. 

Fort Snelling, \ 



Besides these are seyeral tiers of old posts vrhidk bave 
been gradually abandoned as civilization advanced, but 
all monuments of the efficiency of these two corps, and 
generally erected by the labor of soldiers. Of this 
kind were Fort Coffee and Fort Wayne, west of 
Arkansas, Fort Osage v^ Missouri, the old post of 
Council Bluffs, Fort Des Moines, at the mouth of tbe 
Des Moines river, and many others. In many in- 
stances it has been necessary for the topographical 
engineer to precede the former corps, to open his 
communications between post and post, and prepare a 
road over which supplies of all kinds might be carried. 

Though the arsenals are only ordnance posts, they 
are imder the same regulations, substantially, as other 
military stations of the United States ; they are under 
the peculiar control of officers of that department, and 
members of other corps are rarely stationed at them. 

The following are the arsenals and ordnance depots 
of the United States : 

Kennebeck, Augusta, Me. 

Watertown, Massachusetts. 

Champlain, Vergennes, Vt. 

Watervliet, New York. 

Rome, do. 

Alleghany, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Frankfort, Pennsylvania. 

Pikeville, Maryland. 

Washington, D. of Columbia. 



I 



KOKOMttK Hkt AMBtlei 



KwdiCmlte, 





. Cheilerfield Co., Vu. 

Misaouri. 
. LouisLann.. 

Alahaaa. 
. MicUgBn. 

Fayetteville, N. C. 
. FbrUia. 

Arkflnsos. 





LmhSMk, 



The communication with many of these always 
calls for the services of the quartermaster, and geoe- 
■Jly for those of the topographical engineer. The 
4efences of the western frontier call for the attention of 
ibs two corps of engineers constantly, and the most 
BOperlicial examination of the vast line of frontier along 
which they are ^thrown, ■wnll satisfy the most superficial 
that there should be no idlers in the staff of the army. 

It will be observed that this system of staff corps ia 
peculiar to the army of the United States. In the 
l&ritish army there is no quartermaster's corps, but an 
officer of each regiment, usually a lieutenant or ensign, 
vrbo performs the duties of barrack ^Bd forage master, 
asd of tiansport agent. The qaartermaster-general 
aeons, from many of the orders of the Duke of Wel- 
b^tm, merely to be charged with the function of 
l^adng the troops ih position in garrison and action. 
In the French service the mariscal-de-cam'p seems to 
pecfonn similar duties ; and there is also in the Prussian 
i^y a functionary who has a ^milar charge, and a 
most unpronounceable name- 
To the department of commissary-general of sub- 
astence the European armies have nothing ^milar, they 
bnng fed by contract from day to day, or supported by 
t conuDutation paid them in money. In an enemy's 
country the right of free quarters ^ universally p 
nised, and it ia believed that never until the' 
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war with Mexico has any natioa tnuuported its oon- 
misBariat supplies into a country capaUe of sqiporfingit 
The two engineer corps have also in thiifcoontry amove 
extended establishment than in other anmes. They 
are here a coqps with permanent promotion, and their 
oflSoers may rise to the highest rank in the army. Tk 
verjb hct that to one of these corps is asrigned flf 
direction of the military academy, will always giva it 
great digrnity in our senrice. The ordnance ompaii 
also of ^nore dignity in the United States than h^, 
Europe, in the senrioes of almost all the natkns flf ^ ^ 
which its duties are performed by officers of artiOeiytf 




e d^tartmenl — Dulles of this corps — MoDntain howilv. 
sei and rocket men — Sappere, miiiers, and poniomiier&'s ' 
Volunteer staff. 

The last of the staiT corps is (he Ordnance ; it con- 
tuns about the same number of officers as the corps of 
'Ogineers, and has as its chief a colocel. It has charge * 
|«f the two great arsenals of the nation, at Harper's -' 
Terry, in Vii^ia, and at Springfield, in Connecticut, 
And of the various arsenals and depots at which arrna- 
•re stowed throughout the United States. 

The duties of this corps are numerous and arduous, 
sod require talent of a hig^ order and a peculiar mili- 
tary education, which should comprise a thorough 
■cquaintance with the practical details of the difierent 
inas of the line and ^ the staff. 

It has not been Hw custom of the United States to 
hsre its cannon of aivf calibre manofoctured at arsenals 
[dion^ they could ddubtless be obtained thus at less 
cost), but by contracts from private foundries. The 
durability of the gun and the safety of the men to 
iAom it is to be intrusted, require that particular alten- 
ion dionld be paid to the iiision of the metal and the 
qgredients of die peculiar alloy of which ordnance is 
ast. To be sure that these mattera are properly at- 
ended to, it has always been made a stipulatioD in con- 
Incts, that artillery should be prepared under tiie in- 
ftection of an officer of this corps. It will be readily 
perceived that this is a hidi and important duty. 
Vol. I. — 6 



raoAmuTum or ram abut. 

In a aiiiiUar manneri powder ind die M gitwlki iirf 
whkh it is made, hare been imirhMid bf oflkfM^ 
ordnance; and the teili to wUch dus tiflirtiiilih k 
submittedi and ita pteauration after doIbk psdbiwdi 
comprise anodier inqpoitaaft bculdi of their (taj. 

The smell arms which have beeft msmibeltteA'li 
aoch hurge nombers and of sodi ufa ri i a Me ifttHlfll* 
the anemils of the nation, are, eioept tbam Ife tks h^di 
of the line or the army, or apportioned anauifflf Iblk 
sereral ststes, committed to diem.' Hia iitfmm^^ 
nation most ahfsja rest m the haada of .4ie Pflllil^ P 
Tolunteers, and as the mass of dus-fiMoo dingfa l#lii 
of in&ntiy, it is important dial the anas dfoM shrqji 
be kqit in perfect Older and readjr far mi^ Ulatk 
done by the ordnance corps. 

The examination of any armofj in the MiMtqraA 
ediibit the great attention paid to this bnusch of (^ 
dnij. Cannon need only Adter andpmat toh^lhp 
in order, while die fogs and even die imperiieptiye 
oxydization by the atmosphere would make the wit 
beautiful small arms useless. There are, it ia bdievcd, 
no weapons in the woild in ipore beautifol order m a 
higher state of eflkiency, than those confided to diia eoipi. 

The manu&cture of diot and shells, and the pn^pia- 
tion of them, of fuses, portfires, percussbn cape, aceoa- 
trements, rockets of various kinds, signal lig^tfs^ off- 
tridgesy &c., all betong to this corps ; every year of die 
officer's service in vdiich must be a continuation of kis 
apprenticeship in the laboratoiy of chemical and mediar 
nical science. 

When an army is in the field, the ordnance oflkers 
have charge of its heavy guiis and of all those field and 
siege-pieces which are attached to no particular corps 
of artillerv. Asi^ated by the other corps, they have 
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4M*ge>of tbe mounting of (hese guns, wi of their trans- 
f^atoixomxsd {meservation fcom the efiects of Ibe weather, 
of amittHttitioinfcr them and the other guns ot the army, 
oiQerM)dl^Bdx)yewhat is uaoaBy issued to the artillery for 
immediate .Jier^ice. In a similar manner, Ihej have 
tbeig/i of anununition for small arms, powd^ for minmg 
•p^ratioiif , ordna^Bce itools, portable forges for the artili- 
leiy, and ordnance wagons. 

From this corps there has recently been formed a 
company of mountain howitzer and rocket men, which, 
thoi^ a young corps in the service, have already earned 
much honor in the operations of the army, subsequent 
to the capture of Vera Cruz. 

Partially connected with the ordnance, but also hav- 
ing some relation to the quartermaster's department and 
the engineer corps, is the company of sappers, miners, 
and pontonniers. They were, it is believed, first used 
in the trenches in fi*ont of Vera Cruz, and, under the 
able direction of their gallant captain,* since dead of 
disease contracted there, contributed not a little to the 
success of that ever-memorable siege. 

We have now described the staff of the army, and 
explained as fully as possible the functions of its various 
departments and corps. It is formed, we may here say, 
not so much with reference to the present strength of the 
army, as with a view to the force the government may 
be called to keep in the field. The events of the pre- 
sent war have rendered its increase absolutely neces- 
sary, and therefore a large number of surgeons, quarter- 
masters, and commissaries of all grades, have been 
appointed for duty with the volunteers. Though, how- 
ever it be possible to obtain from the body of the people 
officers of these departments, which, after all, are but 

* Alexander Swift, captain engineer corps, U. S. A. 
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semi-inilitary en^eers of both coips, and ordnance 
officers cannot be thus had, and the goyemment wisely 
has prepared a staff ample enough to equip and direct 
the operations of any force which, in the possibility of 
events, might be called for. Thus armed, oflfensively 
and defensively, it is believed the nation will long be 
able to resist all its enemies, and triumph everywhere as 
it has done in Mexico. 



CHAPTER IX. 

General officers — ^Routizie of rank — ^Mode of promotion — ^Bre- 
vet lieutenants, officers with twp commissions — ^Manner of 
appointment. 

The general officers of the army proper are, two Ma- 
jor-Grenerals and four Brigadier-Generals, each of the 
two former of whom are allowed two aides-de-camp 
while commanding in chief, of any rank they please to 
designate, and a military secretary. These officers, with 
one or more taken from the departments of the adjutant- 
general, with a quartermaster-general, commissary-gene- 
ral and the senior officers of the medical department, 
engineers, pay, and ordnance corps, constitute their 
personal staff or military family. Each brigadier-general 
has also a similar staff, except that the officers compo- 
sing it are of lower rank, being, besides their aides- de- 
camp, the chiefs of the staffs attached to their respective 
brigades. 

A brigade of the American army consists of two or 
more regiments (three is the number designated for those 
composed of volunteers) and every two brigades are 
considered to make up a division, the appropriate com- 
mand of a major-general. The roster, or routine of rank 
of the army, therefore, is as follows : 

Major-General in chief, 

Major-General, 

Brigadier-General, 

Colonel, 

Lieu*enant-Cok)nel, 

Major, 
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the senate, produced delay, and enabled those who love 
the army, to defeat this unjust attempt. A similar ma- 
nonivre in relation to the navy, was also signally foiled. 

The laws providing for the establishment of the 
several regiments and corps declare that each regiment 
shall be composed of a given number of companies, that 
each company shall consist of a captain, one or more 
first and a given number of second lieutenants, with the 
organization of non-commissioned officers, mngiffwiiMj 
and privates. To command this force were assigned a 
colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and major, to whom recently 
a junior major has been added. The number of young 
officers who left the Military Academy every year made 
it obvious that all would not find vacancies for them, at 
least in time of peace, and the president of the United 
States was authorized to attach them as brevet second- 
lieutenants to any regiment the exigencies of the service 
ini^ht make desirable, with the imderstanding that they 
wtTu to receive the commissions in the lowest grade as 
\\wy happened vacant according to their standing at the 
Military Academy, being always promoted into the 
itriti to which they were assigned, but not necessarily 
into the regiment. 

These officers are called supernumerary lieutenants, 
because they are over and above the number of officers 
allowed by law to every company, not because they are 
laore than are required. This will be peculiarly appsh 
rent when we remember the number of staff-officers 
liiken from among the subalterns. Among these are 
ahlt\s-(le-camp, the adjutants of infantry and artillery regi- 
iiuMils and officers of the quartermaster's department, 
anil the commissariat, with the brevet rank of captain. 
All i»l" tlie above, though permanently separated from 
iliiii I'unipanies and troops, retain their commissions in 
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die Bbe. Hie apparent purpose is to allow the'ifoveni- 
ment to teat in a vide qihere the bcunness capacities of 
aa officer brfore he is pennanently separated from hia 
ifaie, and placed in such a position, that if found incom- 
petcJBt, he must be retained to the disadyantigeof theser^ 
Mee, be disbanded wiSi injustice to himself or replaced 
Ut fte Kne to the injury of others, who, promoted by hia 
Hhaney, have thereby acquired vested rights. 
^'^ The r^ular details for guard duty, pdice, oncosts, 
pideta, ftc., in active sendee weigh heavily on all grades, 
iad especidly on aubahems. AU ttie oflken of a com- 
piny toe rarely fit for duty. As before observed, officers 
Mloccasiondfy suffer from ill health, must sometimes be 
dwent on tiieur own affidrs, all of which circumstances 
Btiflike this supernumerary lieutenant by no means asuper- 
ittmeraiy officer* 

The usual manner in which officers are appointed, is 
ij letter from the adjutan^general, notifying them of 
hm appointment by and with the consent of the senate, 
rhe commission soon follows this letter. Their subse- 
juent appointments or promotions to new commissions 
ire by a similar letter, with the additional clause that if 
ipproved of by the senate the commission will be sent 
It a future day. It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
lenate mi^t at any time fail to approve of a promo- 
ion, and thereby overslaugh or pos^one any officer, 
rhough it have the right to do so, its policy may be 
kmbted, sus any circumstance which renders an officer 
infit for promotion would certainly come within the pro- 
ince of a court martial, which tribunal the author be- 
ieves of all others most apt to be correct in its decisions. 
rhe experience of the army since its establishment has 
hown that these bodies have rarely spared the guilty, 
nd never, it is believed, punished the innocent. 



CHAPTER X. 

Rigid fKTflmi of ctHitrol — Bnt one offenoe in the anny— DiiB^ 
eucse of nilcsck aft rwpec te offieera and men-^Gof anuu B iit rf 
the anny — Roka and axtides of war. 

The sj-stem of control in the anny of <he United 
States is the most aibitraiy in the world, and is neces- 
sarily so. American citizens, grown yp in jealousy of 
their rights and privileges, prompt to defend them with 
the right arm and with their voice, would make the anny 
one scene of struggle and one great debating society.. 
'Vbe question of abstract ri^t and wrong is tfaerefiire 
never mentioned or even thou^t of by mOitary ma, 
who restrict their researches altogether to disgovering 
what the rules and articles of war and the customs of 
the service permit and forbid. They are directed against 
overt acts exclusively, and recognise no rights but the 
indulgences permitted by themselves. There is, in the 
military code, no justification or excuse admitted. A 
man who violates an article of war, or an order, can 
plead nothing in extenuation. 

An example of this, which is peculiarly striking, is 
the fact, that though the rules of war forbid any one to 
offer personal violence to subordinates, if the colonel 
were to strike the lieutenant, and the latter returned a 
blow for a blow, he would most certainly become liable 
to a court-martial, for mutinous conduct if not for mu- 
tiny. Whether, under these circumstances, any subal- 
tern would ever be arraigned, is a different matter ; cer- 
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it is, no court could be convened which would not 
age to bring before itself or another the officer really 
lame. 

rhere is therefore in the army but one offence, << di»> 
lience of orders," and but one rule of conduct, 
tve obedience, — the same which has existed cer- 
y from the time of the good centurion and that 
lan slain for winning a victory in violation of orders, 
le present time. Officers are also hdd liable to the 
srance of the moral decencies of life, and are pun- 
ble for violating them, as << conduct unbecoming an 
er and a gentleman.'' A similar rule is applied to 
ted men, thou^ in a more restricted sense ; charges 
mrt them being termed merely violations of such an 
le of war, disobedience of officers, and conduct 
ficoming a soldier. This has been thought by many 
dvised ; for there is no reason why the same high 
dard of gentlemanly bearing should not be proposed 
rell to the humblest sentinel in the rank and file as 
le major-general commanding the army. 
rhe government of the army rests on, besides the 
t code known as the rules and articles of war, and 
ted in another part of this volume, a parental autho- 
Every captain is a kind of father to his men, 
•m it is his duty to protect, to restrain, and it may 
to punish, within the bounds of a reasonable discre- 
. As punishments for slight violations of duty, it is 
d to award extra guard duty, and such minor penal- 
as come vnthin the compass of those things which, 
1 without the commission of any offence, an officer 
ht command any one to perform. 
rhe rules and articles of war, it will be seen, award 
he great majority of offences the punishment of 
th, which, though subsequently forbidden to be in- 
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flictedy excq>t during war, consdtates a criUrm^k 
consequences of which are important in die legiditift 
of the discipline of the army. The law proYidei tn li^ 
courts for the punishment of military crimes, ovti 
which is known as a regimental and the other as a gofr 
ral court martial. 

The second is for the ponirimient of those offanM 
of which death, in time of war, is made the peul^y 
and may inflict any penalty except it and corponl 
punishment by stripes, (exclusiyely appropriated to 
desertion). Imprisonment for a given period, or diD^ 
ing the term of service, forfeiture of pay for a time, or 
in totOj the ball and chain, irons, hard labor, solitaiy 
confinement, and from time to time other punishmenlB 
scarcely in consonance with the spirit of the age, are 
those most usually inflicted. The following is'tk 
organization of this court : it holds its session by viitae 
of the order of the President, of the United States, the 
general-in-chief, or a general or colonel commandii^ a 
separate department. It can be convened by no officer 
of less rank, and should consist of thirteen members 
with a commissioned oflicer as judge advocate, the duty 
of whom it is to superintend both the interests of the 
United States, technically the prosecutor, and that of the 
prisoner. Sometimes a less number than thirteen officers 
are convened, but in that case the rescript for the court 
must state that « a greater number cannot be convened 
without manifest injury to the service." Such a court in 
time of war may inflict the punishment of death by 
shooting, for any ofience made capital by law, and in 
time oiF peace may punish desertion by stripes. It 
alone can try a commissioned officer, in which case its 
members must be higher in rank than the person ar- 
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id, or at least not liable to be promoted by the 
"^^^fckure of his commission. 

' hi its procedures the forms of the civil law are {ol" 
^Owed. The evidence of the witnesses is recorded by 
tte judge advocate, and subsequently signed by them. 
No witness is sufiered to remain in court while another is 
being examined, and when the case is terminated the 
ooort with closed doors deliberate on the verdict and 
KDtence, which the members are sworn not to disclose 
mtil published by proper authority, and not to reveal 
die vote of any particular member of the court unless 
caDed npon to do so by a due court of law. 

When an officer has been tried, if the sentence ex- 
tend to loss of commission, the president of the United 
States alone has power to approve of the sentence, and 
the record is forwarded to him in person in an envelope 
under cover to the adjutant-general of the army. The 
usual punishments inflicted on officers, are suspension 
from rank, pay, and command, or from rank and com- 
mand for a given time, cashiering and dismission from 
the service. The difierence betv^'een the two last is, 
that an officer cashiered becomes disabled from serving 
the United States in any civil or military capacity what- 
ever. The records of a court martial are certified to by 
its president and judge advocate. 

A regimental court martial is convened by order of 
the commanding officer of the regiment, and must con- 
sist of three officers. It is authorized to try only enlisted 
men, and them for offences not capital. It can inffict 
no punishment, the duration of which is more than one 
month, and can sentence the soldier to lose not more 
than one month's pay. The junior member of a regi- 
mental court is its recorder, and the documents it puts 
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forth are wnt to tfa« colonel throuf^ the tdjotant; k 
colonel may order a regimental court martial at aBg^pt 
at which a portion of his regiment is serving, pKO?idin(lii 
they are not under the command of an oflicer of anajw 
corps. 

Where two corps, as horse and foot, are senriofflt 
one post, its commander may order what is termdi i 
garrison court martial, the jurisdiction of which is idea* 
tical with that of a regimental court 

There is yet one other court convened by aiilitaf 
authority, which is called a court of inquiry. lUi 
body is not unfrequently convened by request of an cfr 
cer, to report and place on record the &cta of any evttt 
whidi might subsequently become matter of contn^- 
versy. If an officer to whom a large sum of money had 
been confided were to lose it by shipwreck, the enemy, 
or otherwise, it would be to his interest to establish ^ 
facts. If an officer in suppressing mutiny were to slay 
a junior or an enlisted man, the custom of the service 
would prescribe that he should request the convening 
of a court of inquiry to report the facts. The usual 
number of persons assembled for this purpose is three, 
one of whom is also the recorder ; and it is understood 
that they are bound by no rules of evidence, but report 
simply the equitable facts of the case, as they can best 
ascertain them. Any officer in command of a depart- 
ment, may order a court of inquiry, at the request of the 
officer or man irUerested. The reason of the proviso is 
obvious, as this right, intended for the protection of the 
officer, might be distorted into the greatest source of 

oppression. 

There are also convened boards of survey, &c., the 
obiect of which, however, is perfectly ministerial, being 

t\ Q^iy to report on the condition of ordnance 
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cavalry 



;, quarter property, commissariat siipplii 

i artillery horses, &c. 

In every post is a guard-house, a shelter for the sen- 

heis not on duty, and made use of also as a prison. 

le coramauder of the guard is, in small corps, the 

Iperintendeot of all punishmeQls inflicted by courts 

lartia]. In larger bodies, this disagreeable duty is 

Wufided to a provost- marshal. Stripes are usually in- 

[flicted at parade, in presence of the whole command, 

vd at the time of the promulgation of the finding of 

e court, 'lliis humiliating punishment is rare in the 

ray; but, when inflicted, regard is had to true hu- 

lanity, and it is administered with a severity sufllicient 

9 make it fuUil its true object, to become a warning to 



CHAPTER XI. 

Roetnp cc f zn* ic amp ind gmiTiBOib--Giiaid-4iioiinlingr 
Pi:*.V aai ?c*!Joe — Companj kitchepg, ntioosy fee.— ^Bmd 
rzsMri irrr — Seziodi — ^Punle and oonntenigii— CmiiMit 
CQ pQA — Kempnrt dne them. 



It is a e^enenl inyressi o B, that when not cm Ae 
nuTch or in acdon, the majority of ereiy aimy lead aa 
idk liie. This is a great mistake. Tnx^ in guana 
have manj diings to attend to, none of which can be 
neglected without manifest injuiy to public propeitjf or 
to discipline. 

To mamtain the latter, it is asserted that eveiy mo- 
ment of the soIdier^s time is at the disposal of the 
country ; and, to prevent this fiom becoming a mere 
theory, roll-calls are firequently held, to be absent firom 
which is a military oflence, and punishable as such by 
sentence of a regimental court martial, or, more fie- 
quently, at the discretion of the commanding officer of 
the company or troop. It would obviously enough be 
a matter of great labor, and consume much time, were 
the great roll of a regiment called at once. It is there- 
fore usual for each company to parade separately 
and answer by itself to the roll, the first sergeant of 
each receiving the reply of each enlisted man, as his 
name is called; the officers reporting in person their 
presence. 

The first roll-call is usually at dawn, and, according 
to it, the daily or morning report of each company is 
made, and the report of « present," « absent," " sick," 
&r., handed in to regimental head-quarters. This call 



is at the first beat, or the Teveille, at which hour the 
moraing gun is fired. 

Twenty-five minutes afterwards, when the quarters of 
the men shall have heen put in police, is sounded, in 
mounted regiments, the stable-call, or signal to attend to 
the dressing, food and water of the horses of the regi- 
ment. 

At seven o'clock, or afterwards, as the season of the 
}ear may be, the call for breakfast is beat or blown, at 
which time there is another roll-call. The intervening 
period between reveille and breakfast- call, is fully occu- 
pied in preparation for the morning parade, which takes 
place at troop, or nine o'clock, A. M. ; arms are bright- 
ened, boots blacked, metal ornaments cleaned, and uni- 
forms brushed, during this time. 

Half an hour before breakfast is usually blown or 
beat the sick call, attended only by orderly sergeants of 
companies and persons anxious to consult the medical 
officers of the regiment. 

At tbe momiog parade, conducted with great fonn 
and a most imposing ceremony, the national flag is 
hoisted, as the munc beats down the line. The cere^ 
mony over, the cheers advance and salute their coeo- 
mander, by uncoveiing, and die companies separately 
are fbarched to tb^ quarten and dismissed, to replace 
their fuO unifbnna by the ^teipler dress known as ihe 

Hie ceremony of gu^-monnting then takes place, 
at i^di time the various out-posts, camp^nards, &C., 
are inspected, and, under chaige of their respective 
officers, marched to their stations. At the same time 
the police party, charged with keeping the garrison or 
camp in order, commence their duties, and the par^ 
previously in chai^ is relieved. 

Vol. I. 7 
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Ewerj change of guard, fto., m Hie arMjr^li- mnh 
ducted with appropriate ceremonieay liM^-MiMito^'^f 
whidi ifoold aciffo^ hri)ere8t the ge»NMl >ead|n 

At noon the fest nrgearif • caD k aaoaribi «»tat, 
at iriiidi time dieae nan^xmuniMoniid ofic«»Mfial^l^ 
die adjutmt^ oflke and leoem aft otdmB-^t^fgimiA 
nature, which it is dieir duty to report at onoe, ^ribalfeer 
thej be written or veibel, to the oiSoefli of tteiF- eom- 
panite* • 

One o'dock is Um hoar fiw dhuMir^ wfeM tftoie^^ ift 
ano&er roIL-call. DiacipMne would liqaM fltfdK 
officers riiould dine at the same time tfi1haip^ < ptifil|>ri>t e 



Each company in garriaon iwenrea itB^nA&aB^namBf 
throu^ one of its sergeants* . Hie ptovisionB4Bie piepnsd 
bf cooks detailed from the company in the msas jdom. 
"Die ration is ample and sufficient, fiur better in qoantky 
than is enjoyed hy laboring men geneiall^* 

The quartermaster's department iijRies feel aMd" a 
few bucket-like utensib of iron, called campJc^di^; but 
not plates, knires, or any of the other smiifer necesaam 
of civilized life. The soldier from his pecaSum is not, 
however, called on tx> make an expenditure for these 
necessaries, which are purchased from what is- caied 
the company fund. This is obtained Jn the foHowii^ 
manner: 

The ration of flour to each enlisted man is twenty 
ounces weight. It has been found that in every well- 
regulated bakery, 33^ per centum weight is gained in 
the preparation of bread from chemical action, and the 
addition of yeast, water, and other ingredients. When, 
therefore, a company draws from the commissariat a 
himdred pounds^ of flour, it is handed at once to the 
garrison bakehouse, superintended by the same body 



iriudi flfloM.a fam on die tudjer^ goodb, nko leCnm 
to thtt«Mi|H|f • hudied pouiidi of bread, and oanvcft 
Ae Sajhpor 4MBb, ailber bjrtbe ade of Imad or flour, 
into .ai[foA^riiiali m c^Msdedk die puvcfaaae of booka, 
aabooqrtkm to jomnab, pioTiaioii fw ddldien attacbed 
to dio Sm§mmmI| piiadiaae of dM ttbor eomfiifte of life 
fee die tioopa, fte. 

The feat of die filMm V kqpt bjr dM eoupaiues dieoH 
adrea; aiid beiag xaoie dmn ao^eient for t^eir Goinfert, 
aieqihw ie Jatoaed to die eemmiwaiy, wbo paya csaah for 
ili es|M4e4 aAerwarda ka die oomfoit of ^ eompany. 

The poat flntd leceivea no litde ineieaae moiiddy 
by a tax of ao modi per man kvied on die aiider in 
conaideiatkm of hia eidbiBiTe pnyilege of fendiflig mer- 
fhaadiae to Ihe lioopa. Theae fiinda being deriyediiom 
die radona of die enliated men, diqr alone receive benefit 
ijmn thean* 

There ia aiiodier roU^call at retreat or aunaet, ^rfaen 
die flag ia straek, and dien at aboat nine o'clock, P. M., 
or tattoo f soon after which, at a given signal {taps\ all 
lighta are extinguished and the men required to be in 
their quarters. At retreat there is usually another pa- 
mde, similar to that of the morning, when orders, &c., 
are made known to the whole command. 

The interv^Mm time is occupied by drills, police, 
&c. Hiere never was a garrison so perfect in order and 
discipline that aomediing eould not be added to its com- 
fort by the judicious application of labor. When it is 
recollected that the great majority of the military posts 
of the country afe in the Indian territory beyond the 
pale of civilization, where the wear and tear of buildings 
must be repaired by the hands of those who inhabit them, 
it will be seen that the grass rarely has time to grow in 
the soldier's pathway. 



100 oifliwixATiog or TUB abut- 

No mtU part of tii6 coinfiiit of cfoyf PV^ ^inH be 
fband to depend on die condition of dM ooaftt^'gaf- 
dens, whidi at some eeaiona of tbe jemwSi. ^o o mpj ail 
the time of tbe coinmandidiichian n o ccup iB d tyBlikfly 
mflitaij dotj. 

Tbe gaud datj of tbe amy ia oncfooa enodg^ and 
it witb tbe other rq;alar details will occupy onfr>tendi 
portion of die strength of a rqfiment A man who has 
pasKd eight hours of die twentf-fmir oil4ii8 frety and bai 
been permitted during die other afadaen only to eojdy 
such rest as he could take in full uniform and marcfamg 
order, has a fiiir excuse for rest die nest day. 

Every regiment mounts one or more guards, faiyiiig 
in number in proportion to its strength, tbe men d* 
which are divided into three relieb or portions, eaoh of 
which is on post for two hours and in the guard house or 
tent for four, after which it returns to duty again. Tbe 
sentinels are posted wherever the commanding officer may 
think fit, and are ordered by day and night to protect all 
property fit)m theft or wanton injury. They are also or- 
dered to prevent all egress and ingress by unauthorized 
persons between tattoo and reveille. 

The sentinel on post knows no one unless possessed 
of the countersign, or watchword, announced every day 
by the adjutant in a sealed note, and imparted only to 
those persons by rank or duty entided to pass to or fio 
unquestioned. Any one who has authority to pass thus, 
will either be placed in possession of the countersign, or 
accompanied in person by one who is. Yet another 
pass-word is given out to limit yet farther communi- 
cation with the guard. This is called the parole. 

Guards and sentinels while on duty are bound to 
respect officers, to all of whom they pay the military 
compliment of a salute ; to the commanding officers and 
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all having the rank of field-officers and generals fhey 
present arms; to company officers ^y simply carry, 
not pauring in their walk. All bodies of troops, colors, 
&G., maichbg by they acknowledge with a salute. 
Medical officers receive the same compliments as offi- 
cers at the grades with which they have assimilated 
rank* 

It is a matter of military conduct long establidied, 
that a sentinel is supreme on his post, and should be in- 
terfered with by no one, except his superiors in his own 
guard, 'the officer of the day, or the conunander of the 
garrison. No one else is competent to give him any 
command ; and in case his orders are violated, he may 
legally en&rce obedience with the loaded weapon he 
carries, or in any other manner. 



The foregoing is an account of the organization and 
routine of duty in the army, and may aptly terminate 
this first book. 



I 



I 



BOOK II. 



THE GENERAL-IN-CHIEF. 



PtUmtm fid mnrmi /tnu. 



CHAPTER L 

Looisiaxiar— Increase of anny— War of 1812-'15— •Seeretary 
of war — Major-^ieneiak — Conflict of rank — Brevet-rank 
again. 

Ab previoasly stated, thou^ Hie army of the United 
States had been paitiaUy disbanded, a&er the termina- 
tion of the brief war with France, it had never ce^d 
to exist At the time of the acquintion of Louisiana^ 
by Mr. Jefierson, it had been found necessary to ^kni* 
son the forts of this vast territory, at least with a fisw 
troops attached to the country, ux^ the new acquisition 
flhoiild have been filled up with persons bom American 
dtizens. The wisdom of , this policy was afterwards 
fully experienced, at the time of tluit series of dark 
cabals' known, if not in the history, at least in the 
legends of the country^ as Burros conspiracy. Hie army, 
at the time of the first apprehended difficulties widi 
Great Britain, had also been increased, but always by a 
few r^ments at a time; so that it was not thought 
necessary to establish the office of general-in-chief*. 

The president was therefore in fact, as in law, the 
head of the military establishment of the United States ; 
and the troops of every section of the country were 
commanded by generals who, without regard to rank, 
were as independent of each other as, in the British ser- 
vice, a major-general commanding in Canada is of a 
lieutenant-general at the head of the army in Ireland. 

On this system, the whole of the campaigns of the 
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hit wir were fought^— it would be wroof to «j' 
ducted^— for tfaefe was ereiyiriiflfe abeent tbe cvidmi' 
of m master mindi ^Hiidi dicmld have directed tte gam^ i 
lal jdan of operations. We iball see tint dme is siip^ 
dence only fliat one fttm wi e ft W r tfcseed ; Mddnsup' 
not fought in consequence of die ratification of feaei. 

Afi» die reduction of tbe arioif k 18St« It iMlb 
ihmt even Ibe Win ^p^ estabUdunenit Ibeii rStdbiedmiihiDld 
be commanded by a militaiy man radier Iban a cirilaa. 
Tbere are many and cardmal olJHlkMk»il»«Mihfl[ 
of war commanding tbe army. Not Iba 1iMll4tl4l|i 
is, tbat if be attend to tbe many otber tmidfi^k 
bis bisfa oflSbe* tbe estimates, the wmmltaiicatiaB wtk 
and gofemment o^ the bidian tittaS) be baa i<jaiti4ift| 
cient to occupy bis time. Tbe command of die 
also embraces many matters of detafl) rir pffirtiMg < 
customs of service, which crfeourre cannot be 
a mere civilian. 

General Brown bad eaned this big^lraBt byUS' 
duct of the campaign of 1814 ; and moreover^ M^ 
time of his appointment (May, 1821), was the 
general of the service. After his dea^, on die im i Xp 
nindi of February, 1828, the command Was corded is 
General Alexander Macomb, who, by his' umfimft gal- 
lantry throughout the war, and especially at Plattabuig, 
had merited his very enviable reputation. From 1828, 
until June 25, 1841, — the day of his deadi, — this oora* 
mission was held by General Macomb. He was sue* 
ceeded by the present distinguished genmd.m.cbid; 
WiNFiELD ScoTT^ on whom Mr.Tyler conferred the com- 
mand on the 25th of July, following. 

The reduction of 1821 retained in the service but 
three other officers with the rank of general, two of 
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ynhook (Grenerals Gaines and Jesup) have been in com- 
mission without interruption since. On the appomt- 
ment of GteneraLScott to the head of the army, the rank 
of brigadier-general was conferred on the senior inspec* 
tor-general, John E. Wool, who, in addition to the rank 
of his commission, that of colonel, had held from April 
29, 1826, the brevet of the grade to which he was ap- 
pointed» (General Jesup had been appointed quarter- 
master^-general with the rank of brigadier, May 8, 1818, 
and had received the brevet of brigadier-general ten 
years afterwards, as was the custom of that day. General 
Gaines received his brevet as major-general for the de- 
fence of Fort Erie. It is dated August 15, 1814. 

When the war with Mexico broke out, the president 
was authorized to appoint another major-general and 
two more brigadiers from the army proper. He con- 
ferred the first on Greneral Taylor, who, for his conduct 
in Florida, and at Palo Alto and La Resaca, had earned, 
while yet a colonel, the successive brevets of brigadier 
and major-general. The two brigades were conferred 
on Colonels David E. Twi^s, of the second, and 
Stephen Watts Kearney, of the first dragoons. 

It may not here be improper again to refer briefly 
to the subject of brevet rank. If it be held to confer 
command, Greneral Gaines, with his brevet dating back 
to August 15, 1814, must be declared senior to General 
Taylor, and General Worth, a colonel in the army, with 
the brevet of major-general gallantly won in front of 
Monterey, the senior both of Wool, Kearney, and 
Twiggs. Nor would the matter rest here. A crowd of 
colonels of the staff and line would arise like the 
shadows in Macbeth's hall, with ghosts of old service, 
and claim command over their military superiors. 

Long precedent would be offered for these ; and 



iMCf diy ooMenBd uj the wB, of ulB cmcwtc 
por nHU reoanyiw coBmB of loo flattn w 

■Ot IBipilllfd to ft UKVOtji WWdll flOpCKKuKt lUB OOMMf'' 

MM gma tridi aD ihe nqpirilioM Md eoBditeM'# 
dwkir. •••■•'* 

Boida dw above, irin Md fun i iiiiiwiMiiM IT 
gawnl^ are the fiillowi^ <&eB irift boft fq^iMitf 
md mnj lok muigBdj iriui pnoracDOCttocoidiBjif'VI* 
IhelinL -'''^- 

Gaofft CSbmm, • Coloml tlU; April 18^ 1818L ''' '' ^'' 

Mattkew AHMkUe, . Coloml 7th iirfMiy, Mock 10^ MM.^ 
NaliwiTawnB, - • CUomI olU; Mqr 8^ IStt. - ::i.< 
BofwJoMi* - . - - Coloml olU; Mudk 7, IflBS. . 
Gootst IC. BradEe, - Coloml 90k inAiiliy, Jul/ UK, 18Si. : 
W.J. Worth, - - ColoiiBl8thnCHtr7»Jalj7,lte. 

An of these officen have a brevet ranki the conae- 
quence of which wiU be striking. If it haye jefj^ 
thqr must be aiiBDged tfios : ..^.. 

W.J. Worth, - Major-gMwralhjteerieitySoptOBihffr, IMIk' 
Hogh Bradj, - • Brev«t brigMlior-ffOBenl, July 6^ 18St9l. . 
George M. Brooke, « « m September 17, lfl2i. 

George Gibeon, - << ^ « April 29, 1826. 

Matthew Arbockle, «< « « Much 16, 1830. ' 

Boger Jones, . c< m « jgne 7, i832. 

Nathan Towion, - << ^ << Jane SO, 1834» 

The consequence further would be that Brigadieiw 
Generals John £. Wool, David £. Twiggs, and Stepheft 
W. Kearney, with full commissions, would be compelled 
to take rank below one of the youngest colonels of the 
infantry, and below General Brady. Those generals, 
would in that case be reduced below all the brevet 
brigadier-generals in the army, with the exception of 
Wool, who has a bfievet which would give him rank, 
according to this theory, from April 29, 1826. 
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^ Hub whde tfaecuy seems based upon a misconcep- 
Ikm^ Bfevet zaiik is an iinitatioa of the English service, 
^duaie k has never been acknowljedged in the body of a 
vqiimeot Now in the Eqj^ish army there is no com- 
misrion above that of cobnel, the subsequent grades of 
B||or-geneiaI| lieutenant-general, general, and fidd- 
manfaal bdng always con£^red by brevet. Under these 
dieoiDslBnces, of course, brevet rank, has eflfect, there 
being no lineal rank to conflict with it, the acceptance 
of any brevet above the commiarion of colonel, being a 
promotfam and. vacating the prior commission. It is 
woifli while here say, that the commission of colonel in 
I^^^d is not a technical command, but rather to be 
cmuddered an emolument ccmfisrred on general officers. 
In one instance it has been held by a princess of die 
blood* 

Tlie annals of the army show more diq>ute to have 
arisen in consequence of this brevet rank, diaii all other 
mattere in dispute. It seems to have had die property 
of transmuting die calmest and best-tempered men into 
hectoring and quarrelsome Bobadils. It is much to be 
regretted that congress did not accede to a petition 
made several years ago by General Scott, and by a de- 
claratory act define it in .one of the only ways by which 
this question can be terminated — ^by declaring either 
that brevets do not confer command, or are commis- 
sions. 
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CHAPTER n. 

KitiMlkn of GeiiMal 800CI— Saiiy fdiicMifl»-8tndj tf Ai 
kw^— Piqpoiad ramoral to flpoth CtoiKwi f ' Sr ripeMfcjri' 
Tftto dragoQiir-->Appoiiitiii0Bt n tliB anny^-iCMiBvsd to Mur 
OilflHiv^Tniilr-Betiim to 1^i|pm^ 

Foft two generetiooi, dM ancealoni of Wnfidd Sfiott 
hsre been bom in ViigBiuu Hi» fttheriTH tfie gpMd- 
■on of a Scottiflh gendeman, wbo, after file aid attr 
of 1746, wben the hopes of 'die ftaarta were fildljr 
wrecked, emigrated to Ameriea and cataWMhcd hianplf 
on^an estate near Petersburg, where die pnaent geaenl 
was bom. He was a second son, having aft eldv ko- 
ther James, who commanded one of die Viigimftiegi- 
mente stationed at N<»felk daring the war oClSU. 

The mother of General Scott was named Aaa Ibmi, 
a member of an old l^rginia &mily cdeboted Wih be* 
fore and since the revolution. The fiudker ef Geaoal 
Scott was a planter and died young, kaviag^ die dnige 
of the education of his sons to his widow, a tadc she fid- 
filled ably until her deadi in 1803. Winfidd Scott was 
then at that most critical period of life, the age of seven- 
teen. He gave promise of what he has since become. 
He was brave, bold, and buoyant, partaking of thst 
fiery and ambitious nature which characterized the state 
in which he was bom. 

He was at school with the celebrated Ogilvie, of 
Richmond, for some time, preparing himself for the bar, 
it is said, and under the tuition of that able master, who 
taught almost every one who since has become disdn- 
giiished in Virginia, and laid the foundation of the scholar- 
ship for which he has since been remarkable. Many 
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who are now living in Richmond remember General 
Scott at that day, and add to the admiration of hi^ talent 
and renown he has acquired, the tribute of personal 
friendship won only by the qualities of the heart. 

From the high school at Richmond, which was not 
ft chartered institution but a private enterprise, Win- 
field Scott went to the university of William and Mary, 
that alvui mater of Jefferson, Madison, and all the 
worthies of Virginia. This institution, then under the 
control of Bishop Madison, a man of no small reputation 
in his own state, was in the height of its prosperity and 
considered to offer greater advantages than any other 
college in the United States. By many illustrious men, 
not the least of whom is Scott, diis idea is shown to be 
well founded. 

He there studied law, and in the office of David 
Robertson (well known in the legal literature of Virginia 
and the Union as the reporter of Burr's trial), who had 
been the tutor of his mother's brothers, completed his 
studies, and was admitted to the bar in 1806. 

Scott was without fortune, and, anxious to advance 
himself as rapidly as possible, determined to avoid the 
competition he knew awaited him at home from the 
many able lawyers the bar of Virginia then comprised, 
who from fortune and extraneous circumstances might 
be enabled to excel him. He determined to establish 
himself in Charleston, South Carolina, and for that pur- 
poi^ made a trip thither in 1807. The year that inter- 
vened he passed in the office of his friend, Watkins 
Leigh, who has since received from his native state every 
honor it could heap on him. Though Mr. Leigh was 
some years the senior of General Scott, an intimacy 
begun in boyhood was then matured into a friendship 
firm as one based on mutual respect must ever be. 
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During tbe fin of fhe jesr 1B07 he went to 
Carolina, where he would have remained, batte 
camatance M^iich, tihough regretted at the time^^ 
doobdeflB been the aooice of all his sabseqnent 
Tbe law of South Carolina required that all 
admitted to practiae law should luiTe reaided a year 
vioody within the commonwealtfa. A bill w 
duced into both the state sraate and house of repreadHV 
tires, to exempt General Scott £rom this proriao: !wW 
passed one house, but filled in the other. Had itpaiijqf « 
it is more than probable that he would not have ]MB I 
conspicuous as the champion of his country, and Hff I 
the talent wiiieh made him the pacificator of South Cald^ 1 
lina would have been exerted with that of his two dii^ 
tinguished countrymen,*' Calhoun and Preston, as ^ 
vindicator of nullification. Who can say what in ttif 
case would have been the resuh? 

Previous to his departure for South Carolina, he had' 
volunteered as a member of a troop of horse fix)m VMaii' 
burg, called out by Mr. JeSerson to enforce his prodar 
mation excluding British vessels bom the harbors of fie 
United States. This troop was stationed on the shorts 
of Linhaven Bay durmg the short time it was in se^ 
vice. 

The tour of duty was soon over, and was not re- 
markable for anything except that Watkins Leig^ and 
Winfield Scott served in it as full privates, and may be 
considered as fair specimens of that spirit which has 
ever induced the little town of Petersburg to boast^that 
it was the cockade of the Union. 

This was the period when the national spirit was 
roused into fury by the attack on the Chesapeake frigate ; 
and in all the discussions which took place in jE!astem 

* Both are Virginians. > 
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pBlinii cif the pnctioe cf 

■cr Mli|(cCi| wbcicn'ci wbit wpA fiBd 

dv otitoige jet moie intiJefililfj k was not emdmip 

ihfat cnijf but, in mmj mltMmr^ Aiffficp— » vhaM 

never leen En^^andy woe fivoed to aerve oadaraflig 

diej Ind dwwded, wguuA Mtioni viib w fcui ftdr 

GOQntij was at peace* 

Diniiig the diacuawma vlndk pieeeded te ivari^ 
immediatdy, Scott did not paiticqpate,fiDmflie ftdAit 
he bore the militaiy commianon of his coontiy* Be 
had, howeyer, been bred in the Jeflferaonian achod d 
politics (no man in Virginia ever profesBed any oAer), 
and supported warmly Mr. Jefleiaon and his successor, 
Mn Madison. 

Immediately on his appointment, Captain Scott pio- 
ceeded to recruit his company, which he did in iUck- 
mond and the villages about it. As the new tenitoiy 
acquired by the United States in the purchase of Loqib- 
ana was supposed to be peculiarly liable to invaaioa by 
Britain, no small portion of new levies were ordered 
thither, among which was Captain Scott^s company of 
flying artillery. This apprehension was well founded. 
No one who has studied the policy of Great Britain can 
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dimbt that nothing bat the demonstrations made by the 
United States against Canada diverted England fix)m 
•teh a scheme in the first year of the war, and that if 
General Jackson had failed in repulsing Packenham, the 
nde by Napoleon would have been disregarded, and 
Louisiana either been returned to the Bourbons or 
letained as an English dependency. DUs aUter plaadt; 
■nd this circumstance, in addition to its peculiar brilliancy, 
has contributed to make the campaign of Greneral Jack- 
son at New Oiieans one of the most important which 
bave erer ministered to the progress of humanity. 

The keen and astute English politicians had not 
been insensible to the vast commercial importance of 
the mouth of the Mississippi. They were aware of the 
ralue of that mi^ty river for which their fathers had 
Mraged a war of a century, and longed to strike one blow 
for its recovery from the grasp of their ofi^ring, of 
whom they had become jealous. They knew it was 
destined ultimately to become the home of the greater 
portion of the race which spoke their tongue. It is by 
QO means unlikely that the United States were driven to 
hostility to afford an excuse for seizing that territory and 
changing into subsidiaries a nation of rivals. Luckily, 
liowever, the people of the United States saw this, and 
he homely maxim of forewarned forearmed was brilli- 
mtly illustrated. 

The letters of General Scott at this period, carefully 
leasured up by many friends, exhibit a mind inquir- 
ng even beyond his age, looking deeply and seeing dis- 
inctly for into the resources of this country. He saw 
n it the germ of great prosperity, and while aware that 
n its forests were hidden twenty rivals of his idolized 
lative state, he saw the elements of the future irresistible 
K)wer of the Union. 



Cipbutt Soott WM ofdcvod to IdmnHOMi in ftft jilr 

ttiatof captain; and tfaoe made hudAtdmwdbmlweh 
▼ice. Tbe angr mifbitiuiMd^ wae not flien irti^ 
now; andhehiuitoliTefianifiadywidinian^oflte^ 
mdar odier circiuiiatanoe% he ccrtMiIj wwJdnntha^ 
ttiade aaaociatea. The nuHtaiy aeademy Ind Aen tM 
hot a short time in opention, and in apile of Ike i» 
aenoe of the gallant Gaines, the atard^ Ailrndde^ 11^1^ 
and even at that time die Teteran WaIhadi,'Ae aimli 
of the army was at as low an ebb as the tone of eihh 
cation, and the mass looked widi jealooajr on anyoae 
widi greater acquirements dian themselves. P e tty tf 
ficnities soon occniied, in which Genezd liVllkinaon kd 
so litde dignity as to soflfer hunself to be involved. 

The origin of these diflicuhies was cnrioitfu TiMhai 
so obscured the motives and conduct of CkikAd Asm 
Burr, in relation to his Mezicui sdieme, that reitjmaj 
are now found who believe that wild as it was, fbm 
vras no treoion meditated against the United SfateiL 
Such, however, was not the general opinion of the daj; 
and Scott, who had been a spectator of his trial at Bidh 
mond, a pupil of David Robertson, who reported it^ 
and a friend of Hay, the district attorney, who had 
prosecuted Burr, was femiliarwith all its details, and had 
formed the most unfavorable opinion in relation to him, 
Wilkinson, and it is scdd other persons, who subse- 
quently obtained high rank, but had been more than 
suspected of having shared the peril of this secret 

General Wilkinson then commanded in New Oileans ; 
and having become satisfied that Scott possessed a eod 
head, a ready pen, a strong arm, and great resolutioii, 
sought to make him his friend* He &iled to do so, and ^ 
having yet further compromised himself, sou^t hj a 
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series of petty annoyances to force the young captain 
from the service. 

A blunder of the general, not the only one he ever 
committed, soon brought the difficulty to a climax. In 
the middle of the summer of 1809, the troops were 
eaeamped below New Orleans, near the river. It is 
scarcely necessary to say what were the consequences of 
diis step» The only firm land to be found there, is a nar- 
row strip immediately on the bank, which is checkered 
by daggish bayous^ communicating with the marshes 
which constitute the greater part of the delta. Violent 
fevers occurred which carried off more than half of the 
army, and forced the general to remove the remainder 
to Natchez, where the hills first approach the Mississippi. 
General Wilkinson was at once relieved by Greneral 
^iampton, and ordered to Washington that his conduct 
might be investigated. 

The general's conduct on this and other occasions 
was the subject of very general remark, and as he was 
not in command^ was censured with much freedom. 
Captain Scott, who was then but twenty-three years of 
age, participated in these strictur^ which some mischief- 
maker reported to the general. ^Officers of rank, from 
the nature of things, have a kind of fellow feeling for 
each other ; and it was not difficult to induce General 
Hampton to order a court martial to try a captain of 
artillery, who had dared to scrutinize the conduct of a 
general officer. General Wilkinson had not as yet left 
LfOuisiana for Washington, and the conviction of Cap- 
tain Scott was probably intended to be a kind of 
endorsement of his own character. Just then it needed 
some such certificate. 

The charges against Captam Scott were two, and un 
additional charge: 
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IBB Bm wH| coxiwcg* HniJWKinnng HI xnccf inn 
gfnitifinm} die qpMmQitiBtt or UKgitioii in Mndillv 
ditige ims band, WM Hut Oqilaiii Scott hid, in Sep- 
tember and Oelober, 18O0| wttheld from his men flirir 

The oeoond dmge wee alio mMAceriike oondnd^ 
and the q>ecificatkm Mated flttt Soott had MkoMdi din- 
ipectfaDy to his sapeiior oflbser, in Tiobt]^ 
article ii war.* To aopport this there ith no eii- 

The fltird or additional duage iras unoAoeilihe orf 
imgenOemanfy conduct Ite ipedficatioB aIlq[ed:dHl 
aft a dinner-tahle Captain Scott had atated that CokBd 
Bur and Genotal WiDdnaon vece both traita%'Md 
diat the latter was a Har and aeoondreL . 

The jBnding and sentence of the conrt «0iB farfeiffait 
tte idea thqr took of the matter. 

1. << Guilty of the first qiedfication of the fintGfaMfi^ 
and pronounce his conduct unoJBb^er-Ipce. (Not M u gi a 
Uemanly.) / ^ 

2. « The court acquit the prisoner of the secoad 
charge and specification 

3. « The court find the prisoner guiUy of the fink 
specification of the additional charge, but not guilty d 
the second specification; and pronounce his conduct 
unofficer-like ; and sentence him to be suspended from 
all rank, pay, and emoluments, for the space of twelve 
months. But the court have no hesitation in acquitting 
the prisoner of all fraudulent intentions in detaisikig th$ 
pay of his men. — Tlie court adjourned. 

« • • The court met pursuant to adjournment, and 

* See Appendix. 
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tconmieiided to the general the remission of nine 
nonths of Captain Scott's suspension. 
(Signed,) « H. RUSSELL, 

Colonel of the 7th infantry, president. 

WILLLA.M KING, 
Lieutenant of infantry, judge advocate.'' 

It will also be remembered that this court was con- 
vened by Scott's opponents, of old officers to try one 
who, recently appointed to a company without having 
mbmitted to the probation of a lieutenancy, was thought 
m intruder. 

The circumstances of the charge which relates to his 
company's pay may need some explanation. Captain 
Scott was an inexperienced officer, and little familiar widi 
the routine of the army. He had recruited his company 
in the interior of Virginia, and while there, previous to 
liis going southward, had received several hundred dol- 
lars for their service. The system of army accounta- 
i>ility is peculiar. Not unfrequently the returns of men 
Birho have been twenty years in the service are sent back 
br informality, and some of the receipts taken by the 
foung captain, though they would have been satisfactory 
rouchers in any court of Christendom, would not satisfy 
lie second auditor. The amount thus unaccounted for 
WB8 less than fifty dollars. The court, however, by 
icquitting him of all fraudulent intention, have placed 
he matter in its true light. 

On one charge he was found guilty, and suspended 
lom command for a year. 

This trial took place at Washington, near Natchez, 
o?here such an interpretation was placed on the whole 
ifiair, that the citizens of the town and neighborhood 
ilmost immediately offered him a public dinner, which 
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he accepted. General Hampton remitted no portkm of 
Scott's sentence, and be therefore returned to Viiginia. 

Wilkinson ^as unfortunate as a man and as a gene- 
ral ; and, periiaps, aggravated by the comparison people 
would make of bis wretched campaign in 1813, and his 
ignoble repulse in 1814, with the triumphs of Scott at 
Niagara, &c., published, immediately after the war, an 
account of this court martial, which otherwise wonki 
have slept amid the records of an obscure frontier post. 
The blow recoiled on himself, and recalled public atteih 
tion to scenes and recollections it would have beenfiff 
better for his fame had he left undisturbed. 

While in Virginia, Scott was invited by his old ftiend, 
Mr. Leigh, to make his house his home, and, by his 
advice, prosecuted the study of the theory of bis po- 
fession. This year of study probably contributed, more 
than anything else, to make Scott what he afterwards 
became, one of the most thorou^ tacticians of the day, 
by inspiring a taste for researches into the profundities 
of the military art, which have been prosecuted in aU his 
moments of leisure, for thirty-five years. The result 
of this application has given him a position certainly 
second to that of no one of the great military men of 
the age. 

The danger of hostilities had again become immi- 
nent, and Captain Scott was afraid that war would* be de- 
clared before his sentence had expired. This, however, 
was not the case, — his sentence expiring in 1811, while 
war was not declared until June 18th, 1812 ; long pre- 
vious to which, Captain Scott had been returned to 
duty. He was in (he interim the judge advocate of the 
court martial which tried an officer of rank ; and, in 
his management of the case, showed that he had not 
forgotten his first profession, the law. The people of 
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the UnitedStates had bst all patience at the many indig- 
nities offered by Great Britain, and had by no means for- 
gotten their hostile intentions* Previous to the positive 
declaration of war. Genera) Hull had been assigned to 
the command of the territory of Michigan, with an 
umy intended and prepared to invade Canada. €rene- 
ral William Henry Harrison had also been authorized to 
nise a body of two regiments of mounted men, whioh 
hbr did without difficulty, from the state of Kentudicy 
and the territories north of the Ohio river. 

' Hull with his forces arrived at Detroit on the 30th 
of June, and on the 12th of July crossed the river of 
Detroit for the purpose of conquering Canada. After 
issuiilg a proclamation like nothing the world had previ- 
ously seen (Ampudia had not then written), he suffered 
a month to pass by in inactivity, and on the 14th of Au- 
gust surrendered to General Brock one of the best 
equipped armies the country had as yet put in the field. 

Under these unhappy auspices the war began. They 
were not sufficient, however, to daunt the popular mind, 
which had gone into the strife with great deliberation, 
and nerved itself for a stem conflict. Preparations were 
continued, and within thirty days a large force was col- 
lected on the Niagara frontier. 

We next find Greneral Scott a lieutenant-colonel in 
the regiment of Izard, the second artillery. The army 
had been largely increased, and the expectation formed 
of Scott had been so high that the intermediate grade of 
major had been entirely overleaped. He was stationed 
with two other companies of the same regiment, one of 
which was commanded by the present General Towson, 
at Black Rock, to protect the navy yard recently estab- 
liidied there. 

The late Commodore Elliot^ then a lieutenant of the 



■nwa onpy wDim wcre ■■■MeavaiKr ibc | 
BrilHh Fort Erie. He applied to OoioMlSMtftr 
tMMfot n Us cnteipnsCy ft reqpat fli €MDe aBOcdlri^^ 
Ctiftauk TowvMi wwM snft wwat wb OMBpHiy oi 

October, 1812. ftl I !!■■ Ac ■niiw^ iJl 

dM ittKkwat made with cadre Moeeii, EBol 
cjiijf iiig one of die fa^gi^l■e Admii md lire oAnvi 
die Caledonia, being qptnred by T o— ua , Wift 
wai Inac Boacli, dien a lientenanty and anoe Ae 
of Hiiladflphia, From aome reaaos nnaqlBined, 
bringing dieir prises c^ die Adama become inndfed is* 
dieinlrieacieaofdieGhannd and got on Aore, on Uit 
ia called Squaw Uand, widun lange of Fort Erie^ idioe 
itwasimpoaribletogetheroffl EDioCdwRfinereaobed 
to desert her, ^riuch he did afier baring onder a heaij 
fire aecnred his prisoners. The enemy made an attem]^ 
widi boats to retake die prise, bat were foiled by Cdo- 
nel Scott, who on this occasion rendered Us first ftcdTe 
aerrice. The brig remained as a trophy nntil die was 
bamed afterwards by ordeis of General Smydie. The 
Caledonia was widi Commodore Peny.in his victory on 
Lake Erie. 

By die mondi of October, 1812, Major-General Van 
Rensselaer had collected together two thousand ei^ 
hundred of the militia of New Yoik. The success of 
the enterprise against the vessels was important in the 
fact that it infused confidence into the minds of the mili- 
tia, and they insisted either on being led against the enemy 
or being sent home. Besides the militia, the general was 
at the head of four hundred and fifty regulars, commanded 
by Colonels Fenwick and Chrystie and Major Mullany, 
iriio had recently been sent to his head-quarters from 
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pva irifk Aeir troops, to paitieqpato ID an cipedid^ 
DstQnceiuifcowiiheig^ki^ planned to gratify die enthu- 
n of tbe troops. This expedition should nevdr have 
i Blade, and its results were, that nearly five hundred 
bcii whose services were then much needed, were 
ifioed to the undisciplinM&rdor and insubordination 

Ehe affair was, however, so important in its conse- 

r, tfaat^ widiout impropriety, a separate chapter 
aiq[iR^iriated to it 
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CHAPTER IIL 

Tlia Battle of QoewittowiH-BtttMhpoiiey OunqrilwiBw 
jsher— G«ienl Wool — floneni Koanofj lw.-«^QimMl 
Ikook-Hi. doath-Goiiflnl Wodnnrtli-IqdiMi imp 
Soneuder of the AmaTioan foiee by GidoQel 9Q0Jfb-^Oppf|, 
with the Indiuui while a priaoiiWi Iw. Y 

Tbe TiDage of Queenatoiwn, fbeii iiftgaifii'Jii*- ih 
Gommeicial importaiicey had aaramed aonie ' idilire 
vahe, fit)m bemg aitoated on an emineiice <»eofey wl^ 
oommanded the nanoweat portion of die Niagara mcr, 
which expanded into a lagoon above Lewistown, aad 
below Fort Grey. On this eminence the Eng^irii fiacn 
had erected a strong batteiy, which not onljr commanded 
the riyer, but was farther n^aaUe, inaamnch as it wodd 
form a pabii dPappidj idience, in die contemi^afted in- 
vasion of Canada, the various operations mi^ oqnve- 
niently radiate. This scheme of invasion was atways 
in the minds of the rulers of both countries, each of 
whom saw distinctly that it were &r better the war 
should be carried on in the enemy's country than on 
their own soil. On the part of the American statesmen, 
it was peculiarly wise ; for the whole policy^ of Great 
Britain, striking at Michigan, Louisiana, and Alabama 
(the sparse population of which had not been bom under 
our flag), showed a disposition, not << by lawful and just 
means to injure the United States, but to make conqneabi 
for its king." The first demonstration made by die 
United States forces, since HulPs disgracefiil surrender, 
was against the strong position of Queenstown. 
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The {dan of the general-m»coiDiiiand -was eorrect 
enough ; at least it meriti no particular censure, except 
ttiat he opposed to BritishTeterans a finrce Ae mass of 
nhich ^was ondisciplined, and threw his best troops m 
the advance, — thus depriving himself of all support in 
case they were defeated. His plan was to throw across 
l^iiver two column^ pf troops, the copdbined stangth 
sC which was about six hundred, commaoded, the one 
kf 'Ueulenant-Colon^ Chiystie, of the army, and the 
Mher by Colonel Solomon Van Rtiisselaer, of &e New 
¥odc nulitia. Two detachments, mentioned in the pre- 
pfioas cluqpter, and commanded by Colonel FenwidE vid 
Ifagor MuDlmy, of the army, were ordered to fiillow the 
fast, and afterwards act according to circumstances. 
lEhia last direction, thou^ frequently giran, is by mili- 
Caiy critics considered to denote dui^ in the mind of the 
gsneral, there is no lEixed plan of operations, and that 
dmace is confided in as one of the elements of war. 
On the evening of the 12th of October, these arrange- 
ments having been made previously, Colonel Scott 
arrived with his command. He had effected a forced 
march, throu^ mud and rain, and reached Schlosser, 
Bear the Falls and e^t miles from Lewistown, to join 
in the contemplated attack. He had proceeded at 
once to the general's head-quarters, and volunteered his 
services with his command. The general declined them, 
alleging thi^ his arrangements were already made. The 
probable reason, however, was, that Colonel Scotf s 
phce on the register would have made him senior to 
one of the c&cers appointed to lead the columns dready 
designated. Colonel Scott, however, obtained permis- 
akm foF himself to cross the river and act as circum- 
stances might require. Such was the activity he dis- 
plajred, that, at four o'clodc, A. M., on 'the morning of 



'IfBlCII Be nni Ut%mffa uOn BCflMMMT Wf 

Scott wiS| uicraovei compdfed to 
tophdng hii guns in battny on teNcwT«A: ttlL 
Tliej were moit citBcicBtly terfgd- by Mi j— jpii Oi^ 
tnnt Baiker «Bd T0W801L ' *^ 

Genenl V u BenMdMri u wtt uAbom^ ynofeM 
to iend a cro w die nver ibe oolnimie tbofie nftcMW^ 
in detadunentB, flie munberof boali being 
inadeqoBte to transport the uriiole st 
of die leeond oolumn, Lieatenmfe-Colond Clil jejhji li 
etme myolved m the cdirents vnSk hia boat^ AJa-fi^ 
nhicfa seema to have been inadfqnate to Ua taak^ #fl 
after an attempt to land, iroa fimed to reknm iMrt 
wound, aa a token of his Talor, to tlie 

The fiiat troopa which hinded were two 
of the diiiteenth regiment, which, inipite ofAia heai^ 
fire of die Britidi batteiy, kept their ground i^^ataal te 
only opponents yet sent against Ihem, the flaric covfa- 
nies of die forty-ninth regiment and the Canadian mifilii 
from York. The two companies of the IhirteeiiAi 
though numbering only about one hundred men, fldii 
advanced resolutely and firmly in the &ce of the fire of 
the battery, which was concentrated on them. 

In the course of a few minutes every commifwimicd 
ofiicer was killed or wounded, and finally Colonel Vtb 
Rensselaer was forced by a fourth wound to retire. He, 
before doing so, ordered all who could move to storm 
the battery, an order promptly executed by General 
Wool, then a captain, and his juniors, among vrfiODL 
were the present Greneral Kearney, first lieutenant of 
the thirteenth' foot, and Thomas B. Randolph, of the 
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aecond artillery. The last named officer is now lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the Virginia regiment of twelve com- 
panies, now in service in Mexico. They, with others, 
rushed up the hill, took the battery, in which were an 
..eig^teen-pounder and two mortars half way up the 
.ascent, the very peak of which they soon gained. The 
enemy at once retreated and were driven to a strong 
stone building on the river's bank, where they were 
joined by Greneral Brock, himself a host, who, having 
received the surrender of Hull's army, was come to 
assume the command of the Niagara frontier. This was 
his last service, for he fell here at the head of his troops, 
whom he was leading to the charge of the Americans, 
^mewhat dispersed by the eagerness of the pursuit. 
^Pe fell by a musket shot, fired, it is said, in this irregu- 
lar contest', by a soldier, who but a few years since was 
a sergeant of the third regiment of United States infantry. 
With Greneral Brock fell his secretary, Colonel McDo- 
nald, and the British troops were a second time routed. 
Colonel Chrystie and Colonel Van Rensselaer having 
both been wounded, Colonel Scott was permitted to cross 
the river with his adjutant, Lieutenant Roach, and assume 
the command of all the troops engaged, who, without 
any officer to lead them, had not prosecuted the advan- 
tages they had won. One of the first persons he met 
after doing so was General Wadswprth, of the New 
York militia, a member of the influential family owning 
the Genesee-Flats. ^Though General Wadsworth had 
crossed without orders, Scott proposed to restrict his 
own command to the regulars. This, with the true 
chivalry of the soldier, and tlie self-sacrificing spirit of a 
patriot, Wadsworth would not consent to, but insisted 
on the lieutenant-colonel's assuming the command. 
"You, sir, know best professionally what should be 
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done. I am here for die honor of my countiy and 
New York militia." There is not a doubt that Scott' 
entided to die command, yet it is notorious diat scared} ■ 
an officer of militia in the United States would have reeoj^ 
nised the fact ; and the foibearance of WadswoA i 
entitled to full approbation. Scott assumed oommiDd, 
and Wadsworth took care that the militia obeyed liiii, 
exposing himself in every part of the field with an iadi> 
city especiaUy commendable, as but little eclai coddbe 
acquired by an officer serving imder the orders of <nie 
who was by two grades his junior. This was the com- 
mencement of an intimacy between two brave men, 
scarcely to be appreciated but by others like them. 

Scott's forces, when he arrived, consisted of abont 
three hundred and fifty regulars, and about two hundred 
and fifly state troops, commanded immediately by Colo- 
nel Stranahan of New York and Greneral Wadsworth; 
these were posted by Captain Totten (now Colonel Tot- 
ten of the engineers), in a strong and advantageous posi- 
tion. Scott sought for a time to stand on the defensive, to 
secure the control of the ferry at Lewistown, across 
Nvhich he expected the whole of the militia stationed 
tlioic to pass. 

The cannonade of the morning had informed the 
British garrison of Fort George of what was going on, 
and thoy immediately proposed to participate in the day's 
iulvtinturos. A large Indian force also joined them, 
it having been previously emb^ied for the purpose 
of co-operating in the invasion of New York. The 
Ihitish government, though boasting of humanity and 
i"i\ilization, could not resist the temptation of inflicting 
iill the evils of savage warfare on its enemies. Five 
huuvlred Indians had joined the portion of the 49th 
pio\iously engaged, and a new battle was begun. In 
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iuterim Colonel Chrystie, though severely wounded, 
led reinforcements to the Canada shore, where die 
^K^iuid that Scott had already routed his enemy. In ia 
^Xetter written and published subsequently, he' bore testi- 
■^^laoiqr to the valor there displayed by Colonel Scott. 
^ Anxious to keep open his communication with Lewis- 
'^ ^own, Colonel Scott resumed the position designated by 
^ Captain Totten, and maintained it against many attempts 
* Inade by the British, who had already been reinforced, 
^ to drive him from it. At one period the American out- 
posts were^driven in and a general defeat seemed immi- 
nent Just then Colonel Scott, who had been temporarily 
in the rear, where he was endeavoring to imspike a gun, 
returned to the front and rallied the whole line which 
drove the British ^fe-m^fe from the field,.with aheavy 
loss of killed and wounded. The cheer which the Amer- 
ican forces gave at this crisis, is said to have been a fair 
specimen of those fearful yells which have so much 
astonished and terrified the Mexican army. At last the 
British column headed by Major-General Sheaffe arrived 
from Fort 'George, leaving the superiority of forces 
north of the river decidedly with the British. 

No troops could fight better than the militia who 
crossed over with General Wadsworth ; but those at 
Lewistown were suddenly seized with constitutional 
scruples and refused to move. General Van Rensse- 
laer besought them not to see their countrymen on the 
other side of the river sacrificed. It was, however, in 
vain, and not one company moved. This fact was com- 
municated to Scott, and decided him to adopt the course 
he ultimately pursued. The British forces on the field 
must have amounted then to at least thirteen hundred 
men, to oppose whom Scott had but three hundred and 

6&y. The militia had refused to succor them, and there 
Vol. T. 9 
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^7)8 not a possibility of retreat, fiom the fact that tk |^ 
bcflits provided were insufficient even to pass over 4ui 
small force^ except by detachments. Colonel Scott d^ 
termined to fight the matter out, or at least not to 
surrender until resistance had become more hopdeH 
than it seemed as yet. 

He appealed to his men, and asked who would itasd 
by him, in a resistance which he saw was necessaiy to 
wipe out the stain left on the nation by Hall's sunender. 
Since the birth of the nation, American regulars bnre 
never disappomted their officers, who have never called 
on them to fly. The volunteers with Scott now equdkd 
them in staunchness, and every voice of the whole coin- 
mand expressed willingness to abide by him. Genenl 
Sheafie was a brave but prudent officer, and manoeuvred 
with great circumspection, — satisfied, by what had al- 
ready occurred, that he was to anticipate no easy conquest 
He finally surrounded the American command, and gave 
the signal for attack. Against such odds of the best 
British regulars, the Americans, after a stout resistance, 
were forced to yield the ground, from which they made 
their way by passing down an almost perpendicular hill, 
where they were forced to support themselves by the 
bushes, to the river bank. There Scott called around 
him his officers, and it became manifest that he must 
surrender. 

After several persons, who had been sent with a flag 
to treat, had been shot by the Indians, the commanding 
officer determined to go himself. Fastening a white hand* 
kerchief to his sword, he set out, accompanied by Cap- 
tains Totten and Gibson, the one now chief of ordnance, 
and the other commissary-general of the army, to ask a 
parley. After a personal conflict with a party of six 
Indians, from the hands of whom they were rescued by 
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te timely amval cf «i English officfer, they were con-> 
acted to the presence of General Sheafie, to whom the 
Uaerican force was surrendered as prisoners of war. 
%e finroe which had been under Colonel Scott's orders, 
mI which he surrendered, were one hundred and thirty- 
be regulars, and one hundred and fifiy-four militia,. 
nk and file. 

After Scott had surrendered, in terms which included 
1 Americian troops north of the river, he learned diat a 
^ body of the militia from Lewistown had crossed 
«r, probably after the repulse of the first attack by 
neral Shei^, but, speedily becoming panic-stricken, 
d hidden in the brushwood of the precipitous bank. 
ley were of course surrendered, seemingly having 
Msed over only for the purpose of swelling the Eng- 
li triumph. Had they crossed when the Americans 
d possession of their strong position, the result might ^ 
re been otherwise. A fatality seemed, however, to 
end all the operations of the American forces, in the 
rly part of this war ; and the absurd conduct of the 
iss of the militia, everywhere on the Atlantic coast 
d the lakes, contributed not a little to this state of 
ngs. 

The tall, soldierly form of Colonel Scott, his brilliant 
iform, and the careless manner in which he exposed* 
nself to the Indians and British marksmen, who, how- 
Bfi much they complained of the American rifle, never 
sitated to pick off officers, won the admiration of all 
10 had witnessed the fight, whether American or 
iglislh 

The loss of the American forces may be estimated 

fi^Uows : surrendered by Scott, two hundred and 
lety-three ; killed, one hundred ; captured with Major 
allany (who by the ignorance of his pilot was taken 
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This is die date of die new am^s neraee. Hoe 
Totten, Chijstie, Wool, and tbeir eompanioBB Ud tte 
foundation of tbeir reputations^ and inqMSKd on Ae 
American mind the &ct, that die homely hhe jadDHs of 
our own soldiers covered as brave hearts as best be- 
neath the scariet of the royal guards. 

Wadswortfa and Colonel Van Rensselaer also mailed 
the applause they received, and wiped out, by die ser- 
vices of their commands, a stigma which m^JDiSi other- 
wise have afiected all the militia forces. 
. After the surrender occurred one of those drcum- 
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-itances vrhich) on the principle that great actions displaj 
cbaracter while small events betray it, will show that 
Scott was not merely an actor supported by pride and 
ambition only, but really a brave man, with a quick hand 
and ready wit. The prisoners after the surrender were 
marched to the village of Niagara, where the oiEcers 
were placed in a small inn, and a sentinel posted at the 
door with orders to permit none to pass out, but not to 
intrude otherwise on them. Colonel Scott after some- 
time received a message that some one wished to speak 
to the tall American, and immediately proceeded to the 
ham of the house to ascertain who wished to see him. 
His visiters proved to be two of the party of Indians 
who had attacked him while bearing the flag of truce. 
One of them Scott recognised at once, by his taU stature, 
as a chief known as Captain Jacobs ; the other, though 
a son of the celebrated Brant, had less fame, but was a 
powerful and muscular man. In a jargon in which 
might be traced a confusion of Indian and the two 
European languages spoken in Canada, they questioned 
Colonel Scott as to whether he was wounded or not, 
and informed him they had frequently fired at him. The 
chief at length became angry, and seized the colonel to 
turn him around in order that he might examine his 
back. Any one who has ever looked into the wild fiery 
eye of the general, may readily conceive how he felt at 
this familiarity. With one effort of his muscular arm 
he threw the Indian to the other side of the hall, and 
at the same time said, << Go, villain ; you shot like a 
squaw!" The taunt, and what had previously occurred, 
lashed the chief into a fury, and he rushed upon Scott 
with his knife drawn. His companion followed his 
example. 

The idea of asking for assistance did not enter the 
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miDd of Colonel Scott ; and had retreat been ponb 
U'ould have died before he would have moyed 
step. Fortune always favors the brave ; and Scott 
within his grasp the swords of his captive compun 
With a soldier's eye he selected the longest, nl 
chanced to be a heavy dragoon sabre, which prdbi 
had been worn by one of the volunteer officers. 1 
heavy steel scabbard fell from it immediately, andi 
one step to the side, Scott placed himself in such a po 
tion that he was enabled to keep the point at Jaool 
breast, at the same time that he was in guard towankk 
companion. Jacobs' life was in the power of Scott, lik 
seemed nothing loath to take it At the same time i 
seemed not improbable that Scott would scarcely be dbk 
to foil the other, in spite of his occupying a position which 
rendered it impossible for them to attack him in therar. 
At this moment Captain Coffin, a nephew of the wd 
known admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, and an aide of GenenI 
Sheafie, entered on a visit of courtesy to the prisonen, 
and, amazed at what he saw, called loudly for the guard. 
At the same, moment he placed a pistol at Jacobs' head 
and seized Brant by the arm. The sentinels came in 
immediately on being called for. In the whole affiiir 
there had been no noise ; and they dragged off the two 
Indians, who most cordially cursed all white men and all 
the laws of war. 

The Indians could not be induced to forgive Colond 
Scott the slaughter of their people, a very large propo^ 
tion of whom were killed in the first attack, in which 
General Sheaffe commanded. So violent was this feel- 
ing that it was necessary to provide a guard to protect 
Colonel Scott, even when he went from his prison on a 
visit to the British officers who had extended civilities 
to him. 
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- Afior the surrender, the body of General Brock was 

kmtkd beneath a bastion at Fort St George, with all the 

Vlteors due his high rank and great fame. England had 

liodaced few men who were more highly estimated ; 

19 much so, that it was long a matter of discussion 

iriiether he or the afterwards world-renowned Welling- 

fiMn should be assigned to the command in Spain. 

Wellington, from family influence, was the successful aspi- 

nnt, and by. his brilliant achievements proved that once 

at least patronage had supported a person worthy of the 

boon at stake. He is now a duke, and one of the most 

influential men in the world, while the body of his rival 

nato in an obscure village of a colony, already nearly 

forgotten by the country for which he died. If fortune 

be not blind, her freaks are often most whimsical. 

At the request of Colonel Scott, the commander of 
Fort Niagara, opposite to Fort St. George, fired minute- 
^ during the funeral ceremony. This compliment is 
ndd to have sensibly touched the hearts of the British 
officers, and to have induced a tone of good feeling 
towards Scott, from which he was afterwards able to 
extract much advantage, both to the United States and 
to Great Britain. 

The prisoners taken at Queenstown were at once 
despatched to Quebec I and, having been subsequently 
exchanged, were sent in a cartel to Boston. Before 
sailing, however, a difficulty occurred, which placed 
Scott in a most enviable light before the nation, and 
served to illustrate more highly the peculiar strength of 
character which has always enabled him to act so 
]uickly, yet so prudently, in emergencies. Colonel 
Scott sate in the cabin of the vessel, whence he was 
induced to come in consequence of a noise and anerr 
dispute on decL He found a number of '* 
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«UtV-frh, in sphe cf 2ii*27j' 'Isthis jrzmz 
Sirov. -A as ordered :o gj I^I:t. b-j: be ?20 sEcned to 
hav»: becocie pe'^lfied. He to.i Ae nsea w!io kad 
alr«r^dv been s^lecUrd that iLev mizh: assiixe ihemsdres 
the ijovertment would protect ibezn, cr tbaz« if mal-tictf- 
ed, they would be fully avenged. He pledlged himsdf 
[>en»orjaJlY to them, that if they sufleied, netaHatioii wooM 
^ie rn'id'r, even if he were driven to the necesshr rf re- 
fijsifij^ quarter in battle. He was unarmed, of couise; 
but yet r:onTrived to resist all the intemipiioRS of the Bri- 
tish officers, which were many and frequent. The persons 
who had been selected, were ironed immediately, by 
order of Sir George Provost, who had planned the whole 
affair, placed on board a frigate, and sent to England. 
Irnrnedialely on arriving at Boston, Scott proceeded to 
the seat of government, where all the formalities of his 
i'xcliange were completed. 

The president was informed personally by him of 
what had occurred, and Scott, at his request, reduced 
the whole statement to writing, in the following distinct 
and concise terms. It is, as Captain Mansfield states, 
the basis of the whole controversy, which afterwards 
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r. wimed great importance, and may, vdthout impro- 
r- JBiety, be introduced here. 

" Sir, — I think it my duty to lay before the department 
^ Aat, on the arrival at Quebec of the American prisoners 
" of war surrendered at Queenstown, they were mustered 
^ and examined by British officers appointed to that duty, 
' and every native-bom of the United Kingdoms of Great 
= Britain and Ireland sec^uestered, and sent on board a 
ship of war then in the harbor. The vessel, in a few- 
days thereafter, sailed for England, with these persons 
on board. Between fifteen and twenty persons were 
thus taken firom us, natives of Ireland, several of whom 
wei^ known by their platoon officers to be naturalized 
citizens of the United States, and others to have been 
long residents within the same. One in particular, 
whose name has escaped me, besides having complied 
with all the conditions of our naturalization laws, was 
represented to have left a wife and five children, all of 
them born within the state of New York. 

I distinctly imderstood, as well from the officers who 
came on board the prison-ship for the above purposes, 
as from others with whom I remonstrated on this sub- 
ject, that it was the determination of the British govern- 
ment, ' as expressed through Sir George Provost, to 
punish every man whom it might subject to its power, 
found in arms against the British king, contrary to his 
native allegiance. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
W. SCOTT, 
lAeutenanU Colonel U. S. 2d Artillery.'*'* 

The following were the names of the men, as after- 
wards published in the American State Papers : 



Hcvy EeDjr, Hcvy BhMqb4hR«ft WCtmmm, 
Jolu I>oltol^ Midiid Colldii^ Mi» G^^ 
Aiidicw Do]^ Joha McGowiBy Jaom C^ 
mm, PMrick McBnliai^y MaMhew Mboncj^ ftlriok 
Euriit, Jolm Fitigenki, John YfJkfi Jaha Pondkfy 
Joha Can^, Nadian Shakj, Edmrd H*Gan%^ 
Diimiie, Jolm WiUiimSy Geoige Johnaon. 

Tliis repent was, on die nune daj, 9aA to boft fte 
nenafte and booae, bodi of wincli aoon paaaed tbe bD 
VeadngtfaepRaident of the tTnitedStatea with die power 
ofrctaliadon. 

Two months afterward Colonel Soott cqptoicd Foil 
Geoige, filled widi priaonera, fiom whom be adpcjted 
twentjr-three, who were aent to the United Statcf ai 
boatagea fi>r the Irishmen who were impriaoned in Eng- 
land. Ewerj poraon thoa aelected waa an EngfiAman, 
in order that if the Britnh gprenuDiaat penriatiHl in b 
hrutalily, one»Iriflhman mig^ not be made, to nraoige 
another. 

This strange conduct of Great Britam waa baaed on 
one of diose ideas, which, though flagrantly i^wfamy^f, 
with true insular obstinacy she has never been induced 
to abandon. In the beginning of the war she had uni- 
formly held that persons bom her subjects could not 
renounce their allegiance, and had under this pretext, 
proceeded to imprison seamen taken under die Ameri- 
can flag. When the Nautilus was captured, six of her 
seamen were thus ironed and sent to Eng^d to be 
tried as traitors. Commodore Rogers heard of this, 
and immediately imprisoned twelve Englishmen, among 
them an. oiBcer, as security for the first They wore 
closely confined until information was received of die 
discharge of the American prisoners. Repeated odier 
instances occurred, which are reported w extauo in die 
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state papers and journals of the day. The consequence 
of this fomness of thegovenunent was good. Not one 
prisoner was executed in England. Had the govem- 
ment temporized, hecatombs would have fallen. 

This action of die American generals and of con- 
gress, in due course of time, was known in England. 
The Earl of Bathurst, one of the royal ministers, imme- 
diately addressed a letter to Sir George Provost, which 
wa& communicated to the American general in command. 
The letter was inserted of course in the Amepcan state 
papers, where it stands a record of the solemn fact that 
the laws of decency and humanity are obligatory even 
on nations, and that in this, the nineteenth century, n9 
nation dare ofiend them, for fear, not of foreign enemies, 
but lest outrage should arouse the indignant feelings of 
its own people. 

Lord Bathurst, in his communication, had ordered 
forty-six officers and non-commissioned officers to be 
set aside as hostages for the hostages, a duty Sir Greorge 
Provost cheerfully obeyed. This action was communi- 
cated at once to Mr. Madison, who, far from being 
intimidated, ordered forty-six British commissioned 
officers to be set aside as hostages for the American offi- 
cers and non-commissioned officers, with a reiterated 
notice that if one American were executed an English- 
man would die in atonement. It was said in the army 
at that day, if the hostages should unfortunately be 
called on to suffer, they would be allowed all the advan- 
tages of their relative rank. The forty-six English offi- 
cers were selected from the prisoners made at the 
Thames by General Harrison, and the captures made by 
Scott subsequently. This was the end of the affair in fact, 
though a few other hostages were made on either side 
during 1813. The campaign of 1814 was in favor of the 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Capture of York — ^Death of Pike — General Dearborn — Colonel 
Porter — Capture of Fort George — Anecdotes — ^Incompetent 
generals — Scott's promotion — Soott joins Wilkinson — Official 
documents — Chrystler's field — ^Errors of the campaign. 

In 1813, York, in Canada, was captured by the brave 
and accomplished Pike. The victory was a briUiant one ; 
and without any drawback, except that the nation was 
called on to deplore the death of the conqueror. Imme- 
diately after this event, Scott joined the army at Fort 
Niagara, as chief of the staff of Major-Greneral Dear- 
bom, with the rank of colonel. He always, however, 
commanded his own regiment (he was still in the line) 
in battle. His services in the organization of the new 
regiments were at this time confessed by all to have been 
invaluable. 

Nearly opposite to Fort Niagara, was Fort George, 
the defence of the Niagara on the British side. General 
Dearborn, finding himself at the head of about five 
thousand men of all arms, determined, with the co- 
operation of the naval forces, to carry this position. On 
the 27th of May, all the arrangements were completed, 
and the army, in six divisions of boats, crossed over 
fi^om a point about three miles east of Fort Niagara. 
The first division of boats contained the storming-party, 
the command of which Scott had claimed. In the 
second was a field-train, under Colonel Moses Porter ; 
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after iriuch came the brigadea of Wrndtfy Chndlier, 
Boyd, and the leaenre, eommaiidad bj ihfi ihat Cokad 
Alexander Bfacomb* 

The achooneiB and boafek coDunanded hv CJhaimeeT* 
ivere ordered to anchor iiear the dhore, to cover &e db- 
embaikation of the troopa, and, bgrflieir fire, render Ae 
woods, which ^>proached near the riwre, "^^inW* I9 
the enemy. The afterwards diadagoiAed OL £L lta(f| 

rfthe nayr* Tdhmteered to aQDcrintend'tttt dslMdhaiiBii* 
though he had only amfedfianU»S0ie «nttaaite- 
ning of the 26tfa. This was an ardoons service, and ao 
important one, in wludi Peny displayed great gaBfUby, 
whidi won then and afterwards hi(^ ctHnflmdatusr 
fitMn SootL The crcwiiiig' of "die riter began at uttee. 
o'dodc, A. M., and aix honrs were oonsiuned bcRne 
Scott Imded on the hostile diore. He efieded flus in 
good (mler, half way between the village of ltia|afn and 
the mhowJmn of the river mto Lake Ontario. Imme- 
diately in front of the beach, was a low bat ateep faaidt^ 
n^ch sheltered his men from die fire of the enemy, 
formed on its summit. This Scott immediately assadled 
with his favorite weapon, the bayonet, and after bring 
first repulsed and knodced down, succeeded in obtain* 
ing possession of the crest After a contest of about 
fifteen minutes, of most severe bayonet-wofk, on die 
brink of a ravine somewhat in advance, the enemy were 
totally routed. Porter had by this time arrived vrith his 
guns, and Boyd with his brigade, both of whom parti- 
cipated in the close of this contest, virtually decided 
before they could extricate themselves from the smf^ 
which was very high. Scott, having pursued the enemy 
as far as the village, was there reinforced by the sixth 
regiment U. S. foot, commanded by Colonel James 
MiUer. 
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Many prisoners, who had been taken at the Tillage^ 
infomied Scott that fte garrison of Fort (Seorge pur- 
posed to blow up the; works, so as to render them unte- 
nable, after having abandoned them. He immediately 
sent forward two companies to save the works, ordnance^ 
and stores. When they had reached the works, one of 
the magazines blew up, and Colonel Scott was struck 
from his horse by a mass of timber, which severely in- 
jured him. He^ however, saw the gate forced, and 
with his own hand pulled down the enemy's flag, which 
was j€t waving above Utt fort. His attention having 
been recalled to the danger, he ran from the probability 
of other eitplosions. By his orders Captains Hindman 
and Stockman snatched away matches which had been 
applied to the two other magazines. 

. All this occupied but a few minutes, and Scott im*- 
mediate^ set off in a pumiit of the routed enemy. This 
was maintained for five miles, in spite of two orders sent 
him by the mouths of aids-de-camp, one of whom was 
his present favorite. General Worth, the other a Mr, 
Vanderventer. To them he said, « Your general does 
not know that I have the enemy in my power, and in 
seventy minutes shall capture his whole force." Gene- 
ral Boyd, however, came in person to arrest the pursuit, 
when Scott was already in die niidst of the stragglers. 
Colonel Bum had in the interim arrived with one troop of 
dragoons ; and with another, which was then crossing, 
would have insured success to the pursuit. Colonel 
Bum, though Scott's senior, volunteered to serve under 
him. Tliere seemed throughout the whole war, with the 
exception of the battle of New Orleans, to be always 
some one prepared to interfere and prevent the reaping 
of the full Suits of victory. Sc<^ had won the victory 
in this case, and Boyd oiily interfered to do harm after 
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the ttrife was over. Thus ended &e batde vd captaR . 
of Fort George, a brilliaiit adueTesiCBC, widi ianMMff 
results. The American loaa was aercntees kSIed, wi 
forty-iiTe woundecT; that of the Bribak nmctf Ukdi 
one hundred and sixty wounded, and one laadnd 
prisoners. 

When Scott was captured, a year bcfine, be hi 
supped with his captor. General Sbea&y and wli3e il 
table was asked if he had erer seen the FaDa^ He m* 
plied, only from the American ade. An officer of lank 
who sat near him rejoined, <* Before you can enjoy dnflt 
pleasure, Colonel Scott, you must win a battle.'' Soott 
turned sharply to him and said, « If you aong^ to in- 
sult me, sir, courtesy dictated that you should first hate 
returned me my sword." General Sheafie immediate- 
ly rebuked the Englishman, and the matter drojqied. 
Among the first prisoners taken at Fort George was diis 
colonel, also badly wounded. Scott, being unable to get 
his own horse from tl)e boats, borrowed that of his pri- 
soner, and gave orders that the officer should be treated 
with all res])('(*t. The horse was returned to him, and be 
was carefully tn;aled and permitted to return to England 
on parole, at a time when there were no exchanges efiected. 
When he parted with Scott, the English officer said, "I 
ow(; you an apology, sir ; you can now view the Falls 
wherever you please." 

This anecdote in its commencement illustrates the 
foelinjjj of the British officers to America at the begin- 
ning of the war, and also the frank chivalry of the true 
soldier in its close. Not all the triumphs of the war 
could entirely eradicate it, and vent to such feelings cff 
spleen was given from time to time until peace. On 
one occasion, an American officer of infinite wit, who 
had the habit of saying what he pleased on all occa- 
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pons, and feared nothing, was a prisoner in the castle 
of Qaebec. Dining one day at the garrison mess, he 
was startled by the toast of « The President of the Uni- 
ted States, dead or alive." (This was after the batde of 
Kadensburg and the burning of Washington.) He was 
not a man to lose his presence of mind ; and much to the 
•nrprise of other American officers, alsa prisoners, arose 
ttd in handsome terms returned thanks for the compli- 
ment done his country. It had become his duty to 
oflfer another toast, which he called on his countrymen 
to drink. His Rotal Highness the Prince Regent, 
DSDNK OR SOBER. The British officers now looked sur- 
prised — they had received a Roland for an Oliver. The 
matter was terminated by the president of the mess 
sending to his quarters the saucy Englishman who had 
cast the first jeer. Many other instances of this kind 
might be mentioned, depending generally on the best of 
all authority, that of the men whose valor took the 
point firom such jests. Records of them and other 
similar taunts will, however, be found recorded in more 
&an one printed military memoir. Among others parti- 
cularly redolent with abuse of this kind may be men- 
tioned " The Subaltern in America," the author of 
which shared the disgrace of the rout afler the attack on 
New Orleans. 

Only two days after the capture of Fort Greorge, a 
body of British troops, under the immediate command 
of Sir Greorge Provost, landed at Sackett's Harbor, with 
the intention of destrojdng the many naval stores, and 
the new ship, the General Pike, then being constructed 
under the superintendence of Henry Ecford, and half 
completed. The peculiar state of the winds and wea- 
ther, however, delayed their progress for some time, 
during which a large force of militia was collected to 
Vol. I. 10 
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On die Istof June, Geneid WindeEr iriO^Ufthnpl^ 
was sdTSBCed to Stonej-creek, where he wns jesniA ^ 
Genml Chandler at die head of anodMr Mfs. Ih 
object was to capture die Britidi ooips eomaMnded 1^ 
Genend Yincent, whidi Scott had rdnrvi ftosa IM 
Geoige. Winder and Chandler bore Ihi niiimmwip 
of generds, but no one who looks attenliEwd^ it jAm 
mil^axyhistoiywin pretend to oandieai«ilfin Tkt 
consequence was, Vincent^ grown np in a 
dadied into the centre of dieir line of batde 
ing of the 6di, and managed to capture bodi 
neither of whom had taken care to see that the outpoils 
were attentive to their duty or commanded bj dffioai 
fiuDiliar eren with, the routine of ^t ^ »<p«d of 
them. General Vincent at last was drivean hack, but 
the American troops were without any leader <rf lanki 
and a council of war was sailed, which, as such bodies 
always do, advised a retreat. This does not end Ae 
catalogue of blunders ; for, but a £sw days afterwards, 
a Colonel Boerstler was detached to attadc a Bsilidi 
post, the Globe House, ^bout seventeen miles ^m Foit 
George. Boerstler was finally surrounded and fimed 
to surrender, the force against which he marched pioviog 
thrice as large as his own. 
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A sueeession of incompetent men commanded fbe 
army during the two last monfhs of summer and the 
brat of autumn. Dearborn, Lewis, Boyd, and Scott^s 
lid en^my, Wilkinson, suffered jthe army to remain 
DBCtiye. The fors^ing, by some strange perversion of 
fljBitaiy ideas, was.donfided to the adjutant-general, who 
siiibited all the talent of a partisan officer without any 
ypportonity having occurred for him to advance his 
ieputation more than he already had done. 

During July of this year (1813), Scott was promoted 
to the -conmiand of the second artillery, which, consist- 
bg of twenty companies, was in fee. a brigade. For 
fbS» command he resigned the adjutant-generalcy, ri^ily 
thinking" no brevet or order-rank equivalent to ihe com- 
tnand of eighteen hundred fighting men. In the latter 
part of September he commanded the land troops. Com- 
modore Chauncey commanding the naval forces, in an 
expedition against Burlington Heights, at the head of 
Ontario, where there was said to be a depot of British 
provisions and stores. After a descent on Burlington 
Heights neither provisions or stores were foimd, and 
Yoric (now Toronto) was visited with more success. 
Colonel Scott landed with the soldiers and marines and 
burned the storehouses and barracks, securing also 
possession of eleven armed boats and many pieces of 
cannon. An expedition was next arranged against 
Kingston and Montreal, the first of which was thought 
the most important post on the British side of the lakes, 
while the latter was the chief seat of the commerce of 
Lower Canada. If the plans had succeeded, Canada 
must have became the property of the United iStates. 
The western province would have been cut off fi'om all 
supplies, and all the lower province except Quebec 
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would have fallen into the American hands as a conse- 
quence of the capture of MontreaL 

With an eye to these operations, all the troops of 
General Wilkinson's division were ordered to concen- 
trate at Sackett's Harbor, early in October, witli whom 
General Hampton also received orders to co-operate, 
from the Chautauque, in New York. Wilkinson, to 
cany this plan into effect, embarked with his command, 
previously stationed on the Niagara, October 2d. As 
General Scott had captured Fort George, and palled 
down the colors with his own hands, the defence of it 
was confided to him ; to effect which he had his own 
and a portion of a regiment of New York militia, com- 
manded by a Colonel Swift. This work the American^ 
sought to enlarge, under the direction of the now Colo- 
nel Totten ; but, when Wilkmson and Chauncey left, one 
whole face was untouched, leaving no impediment be- 
tween the American and the superior British force. To 
correct this, all the garrison, including its commander, 
worked night and day, and had already gotten things 
into good order, when the enemy broke up his camp and 
marched after Wilkinson. 

Scott's orders authorized him, on the occurrence of 
such an emergency, to place Eort George under the 
orders of General McClure, of the New York militia, 
stationed on the other side of the Niagara river, and, 
with the regulars, to join Wilkinson in time to participate 
in his attempts on the lower province. To enable him 
to do so, the fleet was to be sent up to embark the gar- 
rison at the mouth of the Niagara. The following docu- 
ments, the one an official despatch, and the other written 
to the secretary in December, of that year, when Scott 
was in Washington, will best explain the occurrences of 
that period. 
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y' "Fort Gborge, October 11th, 1813. 

<**Within the last five minutes I had the honor to re- 
ceive your despatch, by the Lady of the Lake, Captain 
Mix. 

The enemy has treated me with neglect. He conti- 
nued in hts old position until Saturday last (the 9th inst.), 
when he took up his retreat on Burlington Heights, and 
has abandoned the iphole peninsula. Two causes are 
assigned for this precipitous movement, — ^the succor of 
Proctor, who is reported to be entirely defeated, if not 
taken ; Hie oth^r, the safety of Kingston, endangered by 
your movement. • 

We have had from the enemy many deserters, most 
of whom concur in the latter supposition. 

The British burnt everything in store in thiS neigh- 
boihood ; three thousand blankets, many hundred stand 
of arms ; also the blankets in the men's packs, and 
every article of clothing not in actual use. 

They are supposed to have reached Burlington Heights 
last evening, from the rate of their m^rch the night be- 
fore. I have information of their having passed < The 
Forty,' by several inhabitants who have come down. 
They add to what was stated by the deserters, that two 
officers of the 41st had joined General Vincent, from 
Proctor's army, with information that Proctor was de- 
feated, eighteen miles this side of Maiden. I cannot 
get particulars. _ 

From the same sources of intelligence, it appedrs 
that the 49th, a part of the 100th, and the voltigeurs, 
moved from this neighborhood the day after our flotilla 
kft this, the 3d inst. ; but, with what destination, is not 
certainly known. 

It was first reported (I mean in the British camp) that 
fliese regiments had marched to support Proctor, who. 
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it is said, wrote that he would be compelled to sunendei, 
if not supported.* 

I am pretty sure, however, that they are gone below. 
The movement of our army below seems to have been 
known in the British lines as eaily as the 3d inst, toge- 
ther with the inmiediate objects in view. Hence I have 
no difficulty in concluding, that aU the movements of 
the enemy will concentrate at ]EQngBton. 

* * * * I had made this morning an arrangement, 
on application to General McClure, to be relieved in the 
command of this post, on the morning of the 13tfa insL, 
with an iittention of taking up my line of mareh for 
Sackett's Harbor, according to the discretion iJlowed 
me in the instructions I had the honor to receive from 
you at fliis place. My situation has become truly insup- 
portable, without the possibility of ia attack at this post, 
and without the possibility of reaching you time enough 
to share in the glory of impending operations bdow. I 
am nevertheless flattered with the assurance that trans- 
ports will be forwarded for my removal ; and to &vor 
that impression, I propose taking up my line of march 
on the morning of the 13th, for the mouth of Genesee 
river, and there await the arrival of the vessels you are 
good enough to promise me. By this movement, Cap- 
tain Mix thinks, with me, that I shall hasten my arri^ 
at Sackett's Harbor five, possibly ten, days. Captain 
Camp (the quartermaster) has a sufficient number of 
wagons to take me thither. I can easily make that place 
by the evening of the 15th. I hope I shall have your 

* Proctor was defeated, and the British and Indian forc6 in the 
north-west routed, on the 5th of October, 1813. 

The rumor which Scott speaks of was six days after the event> 
and was no doubt brought in either by officers or Indians, from Out 
defeated army. 
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approbation, and evei^'thing is arranged with Brigadier 
McClure. ******** I have, by working night 
and day, greatly improved the defences of this post, and 
nearly filled up the idea of the engineer. I flatter 
mysdf that I have also improved the garrison in dis- 
CTiline." • * • * 

"Georgetown, December 31, 1813. 

M At your desire, I have the honor to make the follow- 
ing report: — I left Fort George on the 13th of October 
laist, by . order of Major-Greneral Wilkinson, with the 
"whole of the regular troops of the garrison, and was re- 
lieved by Brigadier-General McClure, with a body of 
the New York detached militia. 

Fort George, as a field-work, might be considered as 
complete at that period. It was garnished with ten 
pieces of artillery (which number might easily have been 
increased firom the spare ordnance of the opposite fort), 
and with an ample supply of field-ammunition, &c., as 
the enclosed receipt for those articles will exhibit. 

Fort Niagara, on the 14th of October, was under the 
immediate command of Captain Leonard, of the 1st 
artillery, who, besides his own company, had Captain 
Read's, of the same regiment, together with such of 
Greneral McClure's brigade as had refused to cross the 
river. Lieutenant-Colonels Fleming, Bloom, and Dob- 
bins, of the militia, had successively been in command 
of this fort, by order of the brigadier-general ; but I 
think neither of these was present at the above period, 
Major-General Wilkinson, in his order to me for the 
removal of the regular troops on that frontier, excepted 
the two companies of the 1st artillery, then at Fort 
Niagara: And under the supposition that I should 
meet water transportation for my detachment at the 
mouth of Genesee river, I had his orders to take with 
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roe the whole of the convalescents left in die difieient 
hospitals by the regiments which liad accompanied him. 
This order I complied with.'^* 

Scott could not as he eacpected embark at the mouth 
of the river Genesee, where Wilkinson had promised 
to provide transportation. He received a letter fiom 
Chauncey, stating that he was willing and anxious to 
fulfil his promise, but that the general would not dis- 
pense with the presence of the fleet even for four days. 
Scott therefore undertook to march on Sackett's Harbor 
by way of Rochester, Ganandaigua, and Utica, in the 
middle of a rainy season, and over roads only made by 
the successive tracks of wagons which had gone in die 
same direction. 

General Armstrong, then secretary of war, was at 
that time on his wild-goose chase in the north, and 
authorized Scott to confide his column to Major Hind- 
man, and proceed alone to the army wherever be 
could overtake it. Scott reported accordingly to Wil- 
kinson on the evening of November 6th, at or near 
Ogdensburg, just as Wilkinson was passing the strongest 
fort of the British, Wellington, the fire of which Scott 
received in the boat to the command of which he was 
assigned. 

Scott was not at the drawn battle of Chrystler's 
Field, being then engaged in the descent of the St. 
Lawrence with a battalion of Macomb's corps d^elite^ to 
which he had been appointed on the 7th of November. 
At the very moment when the American general was 
blundering over Chrystler's Field, standing on the defen- 
sive when his men should be using the bayonet, Scott 
was achieving a new triumph in fi-ont of Loop-Hole 

* American State Papers, — Military Affairs, vol. i. pp. 482-3. 
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;reek, where be routed the British, capturing many pri- 
(0||ers* On the next day he landed at Fort Matilda, 
ivluch commanded a gorge in the St. Lawrence, carried 
t, and captured an officer and many men. 

Wilkinson said that he came to conquer Canada and 
lad troops enough to do so. At Ghrysder's Field, how- 
iver, he stood on the defensive ; and, though he beat 
)ack the enemy, the many brave men who died there 
^on nothing for the nation. 

On the 12th of November, when Scott was in ad- 
vance of the troops who had fought the battle of Chrys- 
ler's Field and beat back the British (their general 
Bvould sufier them to do no more), a retreat was ordered, 
:o the utter disgiist of the nation. It has been said by 
iiose who know, that with a regiment of dragoons and 
a flying battery Scott could have entered Montreal. 
The opportunity, however, was lost. As an excuse for 
this sad blunder, it was said that Hampton would not 
join Wilkinson at St. Regis, for fear of a want of forage, 
and Wilkinson would not go down the St. Lawrence 
because Hampton refused to join him. The people, 
however, were ashamed of them, and the next campaign 
was confided to other and younger men. The army 
after the battle at Chrystler's Field retreated to French 
Mills or Salmon river, where has been built a village 
called Covington, after the gallant general killed there, 
who had but a few hours previously been promoted 
ftt)m a dragoon regiment to ihe brigade at the head of 
which he was mortally wounded. 

Mansfield in his life of Scott thus describes the 
errors of this campaign : 

" In the plan of this campaign there was no want of 
foresight or sagacity. The capture of Kingston, the 
main point in the plan, would have destroyed the 



ftrongeit point <i dAmok^'vad depot of liant, ob Ae 
line df the St LBwiience and the bkn, fiom QndMcyhr 
Detroit lloDtreal woaU Aen hara Mea at aqt ae* 
ment Ae American conynandar cfaoae. 

In the depaitme from the fiat object^ and dedfEag 
on a deaoent on Montreal^ tben waa jiet an impiiitBat| 
and, in die event of auooea^ probably decjaive moiD- 
nmt to be accomjdidied. Ibe 611 of BioiitieaL woidd 
bare given the Americana tbe conunaad of flv heart of 
the Canadaa, and^ with the co n yarathpely aioall legnkr 
force of the British^ diejr would have kept it and dbm- 
manded the line of the St Lawrence.* 

Soch waa not, however, to be flie reaolt lliaewn 
enough of individual valor, of akiU, of daringv-aod of 
enteipriae, to have aecored aacceas to a competent com- 
mander, or victoiy. to the boldnesa of an ardent leader. 
Bot, by a aeriea of onneceanoy ddaya; and ineaqpUeaUe 
blundera on the part of diiefi, theae noble gifia of inic 
rioTB were rendered uaelesa to their country, and una- 
vailable to themselvea. 

Amidst the disasters of the campaign, there was one 
benefit The touchstone of escperience had been applied 
to the temper of the army, and it was now easy to select 
the pure metal firom the dross. It was a hard school of 
adversity ; but many brave and highly-gifted young men 
were trained by its teachings to become accomplished 
and efficient officers. On the other hand, it detected 
the emptiness and unfitness of many a fop, both young 
and old, who had been seduced into the service by die 

* " The plan of the secretary of war, as shown by the official cor- 
respondence, appears to have been that stated in the teiit. It 
seems, however, that General Wilkinson differed from the secre- 
tary in opinion, and finally adopted his own scheme, which was the 
descent of the St. Lawrence, as he attempted if 
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glitter of unifonn and the pomp of military parade. 
They were made to learn and feel their incompetency 
to endore the duties or the frowns of war. An elegant 
writer* has well remarked, that the rade winter gales of 
Canada swept from our ranks the painted insects, which 
were fit only to spread their glittering wings in the sum- 
mer son ; but, at the same time, roused and invigorated 
the eagle-spirits, who, during the calm, cower in soli- 
tude and sflence, but, as the tempest rises, come forth 
from obscurity to stem the storm, and sport themselves 
in the gale." 

* ^ SnbstantiaUy quoted firma » biogitpjiy of Scott^ in the Ana- 
lectic Magazine/' 
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Gmip of inetnictioQ at BoSakk—Opeamg of the cainpaigiH- 
Battle of Chippeva — Foiee of each zimj — Losb od eadi 
sid&— BarlingtoQ Heigkts — Battle of Niagara — Soott wounded 
— Vieepectxwe loss of the Amedcans and Britiah — ^Ameiican 
aim J retires to Bbi^ Bo^ 

The campaign of 1813 had a brilliant commeDce- 
nient, bat terminated widi shanie and a precipitate retreat 
The pride of the army was crushed ; tfie pec^le had 
ceased to respect it ; and it was found most difficult to 
fill up the levies authorized to be made. In attempting 
to create a military spirit to replace that which had 
been lost, Scott passed the winter at Albany, New 
Yorir, by advice of the president arranging such a 
system with Governor Tomkins, as would prevent pri- 
vate soldiers hereafter firom discussing political questions 
on the eve of battle. 

On the 9th of March he was appointed brigadier- 
general, and immediately reported to Major-General 
Brown, who had again advanced from French Mills 
towards Canada. So high was Scott's reputation as 
a tactician, that on the 24th of March his senior pro- 
ceeded to Sackett's Harbor, to afford Scott an opportu- 
nity to establish a normal camp, and to instruct the 
officers in their duties. The army which was rapidly 
being assembled at Buffalo, was composed of Scott's 
and Ripley's brigades, and Hindman's battalion of the 
second (Scott's old regiment), and a brigade of militia 
commanded by General Porter. 
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The brigade of Scott consisted, according to Mans- 
field, of the 9th, 11th, and 25th raiments of the line 
(one .battalion each), a detachment of the 22d, and a 
company of artillery, commanded by Captain Towson. 
General Ripley commanded the 1st, 21st, and 23d regi- . 
ments of the line. Greneral Porter commanded the 
Canadian volunteers, the New York and Pennsylvania 
volunteers, among whom, however, was a company of 
men which had marched on foot from Petersburg, Virgi- 
nia, to participate in the perils of this campaign. 

The troops were drilled incessantly, the officers being 
united in squads, platoons, and companies as they pro- 
gressed, to enable them to teach and exemplify to the 
men what they had learned. Battalions and r^^ents 
were formed, and finally the whole line was drilled 
under the immediate inspection of the commander. 
This practice was first adopted in the French army under 
the empire, and subsequently introduced in our service. 
It has in both countries led to the most important results. 
At Buffalo every detail of the service was attended to, 
firom the column of attack to the mode of saluting under 
the personal inspection of the general. In the interval 
the country complained of the inactivity of the army ; 
but in the spring of 1814 it resumed its activity, and 
then became apparent the good eiSects of Scott's course. 
When General Brown in June returned to Buffalo, he 
saw his new levies converted into veterans, and all 
buoyant with hope and confidence as to the result of the 
campaign which was about to open. The first movement 
was on the 3d of July, when Scott crossed the river 
below Fort Ene, and Ripley above. With Scott 'was 
Hindman's command. Scott and Colonel Camp, a 
volunteer, had landed before the enemy fired a shot. 
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Fort Erie at once sanreDdered,* and pteputAsml^ 
made to atta«dc General Riall, who was ^r^fl 
Chqppcrwa. On the 4th General Scott adtanoed^itfe 
■die viUagey driving before him the Matqnia of Tim 
colonel of the Britiah 100th foot, vdio m wii 
crossed die Chippewa and took refoge in the em 
General Riall. General Scott halted at fitxeoM^* 
two mites from Chippewa, diiectfy^ in front of tiwi 
camp, between liriiich and Ins position was a knMl^ 
two miles wide, bounded on the east bjr ihb HI 
rirer, along which ran the Chippewa road ; oitljMR 
was a primeval forest, between which and the kmCi 
the Ch^pewa and Street's credc; on the other mi 
the fimner lay the British amgr, between a bsAaf 
teiy and a blodc-honse, die fires of which enmUii 
other in front Scott's brigade was on Street ijl 
in the promontory formed by it and the NiaganU'^ 
British determined to anticipate General BrowA*«4rij 
The day was long and hot, and the plain was dtiaQpfti 
in the distance was heard the gradual mumiar.41 
Niagara, a meet accompaniment to the soundsof a 
which were soon to arise from the champions ni 
great nations. 

The batde began between the Canadian .-ai 
and Indians, and die troops on the left of the Ai 
can line. PorteHs militia brigade, with whoa « 
a few fiiendly Indians of the Six-Nations, '8oon>d 
the enemy from the wood which they had ooco] 
into the village of Chippewa. Here, srupportoi 
their main force, the skirmishers rallied, and in 
drove Porter back, until, when the British reguhui 

* The British garrison of Fort Erie consisted of one hnftdil 
seventy men, and seven officers of the 8th and 100& fobt^ 
xnanded by Major Bushe, all of whom became prisoners. 
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noie tfam fifty yards fiK>m the taemj^ and took idnfr 
tige of tbe interval between LetTenvort^ 
battalmis to dirow forward die M of the 111I^ Md!^ 
to ai to flank die enemy obfiqndiy. Soott dien lode ap 
to McNeil's and called to it to diarge. << The coeiii^i? 
he said, « say we are good at kmg diot, Imt cannot atind 
cold iron. I call on the Udi to give the lie to die duh 
der— cHABOs!" £veiy man in this regiment had leea 
at least one campaign ; and giving one cheer, the vete^ 
ran soldiers qprang forward, their major leading dma. 
Leavenworth saw vrtiat was going on, and alsb chaiged| 
while Towson fired into the Brituh masses widi greit 
r^iidity. The eflfect was, that this wing of the Britidi 
army broke and fled precqntately. Jesap, at ahnostflie 
same time, finding the o&er Bridflh wing prenring dosify 
on him, brouf^t his men to a sappoit and advanced. 
The fire of the enany in die interim was fisaifoL Inafew 
minutes be coolly halted, and delivered a fire so deadfy* 
that his opponents also retreated. The whole army. 
headed by Scott, porsaed them hotly till within half 
musket shot of Chippewa bridge, in their entrendh 
ments beyond which they took refuge. 

This action placed Scott's military sldU in a promi- 
nent position, and the credit of the victory was eyer|r 
where attributed to him. His advance of the flank d 
the 11th had enabled him to outreach that of one British 
wing, and not only strike his flank but double around a 
portion of the rear. In extending the intervals between 
his battalions, he seems distinctly to have meditated this. 
It was also by his command that Towson had given an 
oblique direction to his guns. The enemy in their ad- 
vance masked their own battery, so that it had no choice 
but to remain idle or fire on the battery of Towson, 
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^hich it did, dismounting one of his guns and having 
>ne of their own dismounted by a shot from the Ameri- 
can battery. 

Immediately before McNeil and Leavenworth made 
he final charge, Scott rode up to Towson's command, 
by which he was received with the full military salute 
jiven with as much precision as if they had been on the 
drill ground. « Fire more to the left, captain ;" Towson 
3beyed, and delivered that fearful fire which opened a 
way for the American charge into the British line. 

General Brown had sought to bring up Ripley's bri- 
^de, to the support of Scott. The 21st regiment was 
Jirown forward, but arrived too late. The battle was 
Bvon, and all they could do was to join in the pursuit. 
This was a victory worth something. The English 
troops, which were routed there, were picked men ; the 
royal regiment, or royal Scots, being one of the oldest 
in the world, formed at the time of the consolida- 
tion of the kingdoms of England and Scotland, out 
of the body-guards of the Scottish king. They had 
served everywhere with distinction. The 100th foot 
was a favorite corps ; the artillery was a portion of pro- 
bably the best corps in the world. The 8Ui foot was also 
a veteran and celebrated regiment. They were, how- 
ever, beaten badly, by troops at whose appearance the 
British officers sneered. It is said that the Canadian 
militia went into action under the impression that Scott's 
brigade were militia from Buffalo, and had imparted this 
idea to the British regulars. An officer taken prisoner 
in firont of the bridge across the Chippewa, is reported 
to have sai^ to his captors, " If these be your militia, 
Grod keep the regulars from us," 

Few strangers who visit the cataract of Niagara, omit 
to look upon the battle-field, which, though on iVie o\ii« 
VoL.L 11 
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side of the lake, and beneath the British flag, is (he pro- 
perty of the United States, vron by the blood and valor 
of her sons. It is one of our battle-fields. At nigfat&U 
each army retired to its caipp ; the British general to 
account for his defeat, the American to communicate to 
his country the tidings which were to restore to the army 
the confidence of the nation. 

The British acknowledged that they were beaten, — a 
thing rarely done by them on the few occasions when 
such had been the case. They said, however, that the 
numerical force of the Americans was the greatest Their 
own official reports, notwithstanding, prove the contrary. 
Colonel Gordon led four hundred of the royal Scots into 
action. Of the 8th, there was one battalion of four htin- 
dred men. The Marquis of Tweedale commanded two 
battalions of his own 100th regiment ; and the force of 
dragoons, artillery, and Canadian militia, mustered to- 
gether five hundred men. The total, therefore, was 
about twenty-one hundred men, of whom one hundred 
and thirty-eight were killed, three hundred and nineteen 
wounded, and forty-six taken prisoners. 

The three battalions of American infantry numbered 
about fourteen hundred, including the detachment of the 
twenty-second. Porter's corps numbered about five hun- 
dred ; making the total American force nineteen hundred 
men. General Ripley's troops did not fire a shot, and 
Porter's men were not rallied after the advance of the 
British regulars. Only one company of Hindman's bat- 
talion of the 2d artillery was engaged. The American 
loFS was sixty killed, and two hundred and forty-eight 
wounded. The inequality of numbers was so slight that 
the two armies, for all practical purposes, may be con- 
sidered equal. The British general chose his field, was 
gallantly met by the Americans, and beaten, beyond 
1^'* ' or dispute. 
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This victor}' vras as necessary to the public mind as 
was that of Washington at Trenton. It proved that 
there was no excuse for an American force being de- 
feated by equal numbers ; and that with competent men, 
who knew their duty, commanding in the various grades, 
they could not be beaten. 

They had fought at Chippewa with no holiday sol- 
diers, but with men grown gray in India and Spain, and 
witnesses of many a bloody fight. The English people 
everywhere recognised this defeat, and the minds of 
tli^ rulers firom this time became every day more dis- 
posed for peace. 

For this victory Scott received the brevet of major- 
general, and his aide-de-camp, Worth, that of captain ; 
McNeil, Leavenworth, and Jesup became lieutenant- 
colonels, Towson a major, and other oiScers were 
remembered. 

Only two days afterwards the American army crossed 
the Chippewa, driving the enemy before them. Scott's 
brigade led the advance. 

In the fall of 1813, a new fort, called Messassauga, 
was built by the British near the mouth of the Niagara. 
After General Riall had reinforced the garrison of this and 
of Fort George, he retired to the head of Ontario, near 
Burlington Heights. To obtain possession of these de- 
fences was a part of General Brown's plan, which must 
precede any ulterior operations. To effect it he needed 
heavy ordnance, which could not be transported in conse- 
quence of the temporary predominance of the British on 
the lake, attributed to the illness of Captain Chauncey. 
He was, therefore, forced to relinquish his designs on the 
two first posts, and resolved to attack Burlington Heights. 
To draw the enemy firom his strong position he feigned to 
retreat, crossed the Chippewa, and encamped between 
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it and the Falls. If the British should not be deceived 
by this movement, it was purposed to allow the army to 
rest on the 25th, and on die 26th to detach Scott's bri- 
gade up the Queenstown road to force Riall to a fight 
wherever he might find him. At about two o'clock in 
the afternoon, when the whole army was reposing, 
General Brown received a note firom the commander of 
a militia regiment, occupying one or two strong posi- 
tions on the New York side, stating that the enemy bad 
sent a thousand men fi-om Queenstown to Lewiston. 
Brown fancied at once that the motive of this movement 
was to capture the American magazines at Schlosser, and 
cut ojBT the communication with Buffalo. He immedi- 
ately determined to teach the enemy a lesson by attack- 
ing the British posts at the embouchure of the Niagara. 
Scott's brigade was in motion in an almost incredibly 
short space of time, and on this occasion was composed 
of four battalions, one of which was commanded by Colo- 
nel Brady of the 22d infantry, and the others by Majors 
McNeil, Jesup, and Leavenworth ; together with Tow- 
son's artillery and a detachment of the 1st dragoons and 
of volunteer horse, commanded by Captain Harris. The 
strength of the whole was thirteen hundred men. Imme- 
diately above the Falls, General Scott discovered a party 
of British officers, mounted, and evidently come out to 
reconnoitre. He soon after discovered that the enemy 
were in force before him, being hidden from view only 
by a strip of timber. He saw at once that his orders to 
attack the British forts, had been given him on the suppo- 
sition that the American magazines at Schlosser were 
menaced. He therefore immediately sent Adjutant- 
General Jones to General Brown with the news, and 
dashed through the wood just below a dwelling then made 
famous as Forsythe's house. He found drawn up in front 
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of him on Lundy's Lane, a larger force than he had 
defeated before at Chippewa. 

He now saw that he was in a difficult position. To 
stand still was out of the question, for the heavy British fire 
would at once have killed off his whole brigade. It was 
impossible also to retreat, as in that case a panic would 
probably be created in Ripley's brigade, immediately be- 
hind him, though at a distance which would not allow it 
immediately to participate in a fight. He determined at 
once to begin the battle, leading the British general by his 
boldness to think that Brown with all his forces was there ; 
thus taking firom him the advantage of his numbers, and 
stripping him of the prestige of making the first attack. 
He met with brilliant success, and kept at bay the ene- 
my's whole line until General Brown actually arrived. 
Scott in the meantime kept Brown informed of the state of 
afiairs, having by a second staff-officer communicated to 
him the fact, that the enemy were before him in in- 
creased force. Indeed, on the previous night, Sir Gor- 
don Drummond, a lieutenant-general, had arrived witli 
large reinforcements at the mouth of the Niagara. This 
circumstance Brown was entirely ignorant of. Riall had 
ascertained it, however, and in obedience to orders had 
marched down the road to meet him. This was the 
route Scott intended to take in his contemplated attack 
on the posts at the mouth of the river. Riall had, it is 
true, marched by Queenstown, but had not landed on 
the American side, and had already been joined by two 
or more battalions landed with Sir Gordon Drummond 
at the mouth of the river from the fleet. After the 
commencement of the battle, the others successively 
arrived. About forty minutes before sunset of a day, 
the exact counterpart of that on which the battle of 
Chippewa had been fought, the action began. The rays 
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of the setting san fell distinctly on the spray cast up by 
the Falls, and was refracted into a g^orioos rainbow, one 
arm of which rested on the American column. The 
roar of the cataract was mingled with the roll of the 
drum and Tolleys of musketry. The British line opened 
its fire at the distance of one hundred and fifty paces. 
It numbered about eighteen hundred strong, and was 
posted in Lundy's Lane, which ran along a ridge nearly 
perpendicular to the line of the river. The left was 
about two hundred yards firom the river, between which 
and it intervened a thicket Major Jesup, supported by 
Colonel Brady, was ordered by Scott to turn the ene- 
my's flank by taking possession of this opening, which 
they did, while the other battalions and Towson's artil- 
lery formed line to the front. The cavalry was reserved. 
An attempt to outflank the American left was at once 
repelled by Major McNeil, but not without great loss. 
While the lines were hotly engaged with each other, 
Brady had resumed his proper place, as also had Jesup, 
who, after outflanking the British left, had charged 
through it and formed line again on his position. In 
this manoeuvre he had captured Major-General Riall and 
many other officers. The British general surrendered 
his sword to Major Ketchum of the 25th infantry, who 
not only died in the service himself, but left two mem- 
bers of his family who have since been commissioned. 

When darkness had rendered all things indistinct, the 
action still raged. At nine o'clock. General Brown 
arrived, and found that the enemy's right and left were 
routed, and that the centre alone was able to keep posi- 
tion. Battalions of Drummond's reinforcements con- 
tinued to arrive ; and Brown insisted on Scott's informing 
him personally of all that had occurred. 

Of the new troops he had brought into the field, 
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General Brown determined to form a new line, and 
make of Scott's brigade a reserve. To do this with 
safety, it was necessary to carry the enemy's battery, 
which, strongly posted, was the key of his whole position. 
Turning to Colonel Miller, the general a^ked him if he 
could <« carry that battery ?" « I can try, sir,"* was the 
brief and soldierly reply. He rushed up the hill, and 
did carry it. This secured the battle. This battery 
became the subsequent object of both combatants ; and 
frequent attempts by the British to retake it, were re- 
pulsed. One of them Scott repelled in person. General 
Brown was wounded, and sought to turn over the com- 
mand to Scott. He also had been twice wounded, and, 
exhausted by loss of blood, was disabled. General 
Brown continued to command. 

After the capture of the battery, the army of General 
Brown changed its position, being drawn up across the 
lane, with the Niagara behind it. Ripley was in the 
centre, with Scott and Porter on the right and left re- 
spectively. The British continued to attempt to recap- 
ture the battery and crest of the hill, but each time 
failed. 

At eleven o'clock, Scott was wounded in the left 
shoulder, immediately after a successful attack on the 
British line, which compelled it yet fiirther to retire. His 
aides-de-camp. Lieutenants Worth and Smith, were both 
wounded by his side. 

The loss on each side was about equal, the Ameri- 
cans having one hundred and seventy-one killed, five 
hundred and seventy-two wounded, and one hundred and 
seventeen taken prisoners ; total, eight hundred and sixty. 
The British lost eighty-four killed, five hundred and fifty- 

• These words were ^erwards borne on the colors and buttons 
of his resiment. 
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nine Avounded, and two hundred and thirty-five takn 
prisoners ; total, eight hundred and seventy-eight 

At a late hour of the day, General Brown was fimed 
by his wounds to retire ; and, in the absence of Scotty 
confided the command to General Ripley, with orden 
to bring the dead, wounded, and artillery from the field. 
The want of drag- ropes and horses, however, rendered 
it impossible to bring ofi" the guns, which &e Britirii 
were on the next day able to regain. 

The battle had been fought by night, and when morn- 
ing came, the hostile armies had scarcely begun to repose 
or shaken off the delirium of battle. Charge after chazgei 
and volley after volley, had been given by night ; and, 
as an admirable writer states, ^'For a time the fiint 
beams of the moon struggled with the smoke, and gave 
a little light to the combatants; but it was but little. 
The moon itself became obscured, and no light, save the 
rapid flashes of musket and cannon, pierced the heavy 
clouds." 

This battle is called by the British general, in his 
report, the battle of "Lundy's Lane." In the United 
Slates, it is called " Bridgewater." Its true name should 
be that of " Niagara." Its field is another of our con- 
quests, which, whatever the political condition of Canada 
may be, is indissolubly connected with the United States. 

Our army then went to Chippewa, and took posses- 
sion of the enemy's works. A report having been cir- 
(uilated that Sir Gordon Drummond, at the head of 
heavy reinforcements, was again advancing, the Ameri- 
can army proceeded to Black Rock, where, after ordering 
the old Fort Erie to be repaired. General Brown, who 
had again assumed the direction of affairs, assigned the 
command to Brigadier-General Gaines. 
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In almost all of Scott's exploits and battles on the 
lakes, pepelual reference has been made to Captain Tow- 
son, who, with his artillery, figures not unfrequently with 
more distinctness than men of far higher rank. 

This gallant officer is a native of Maryland, and 
entered the service on the 12th of March, 1812, as a 
captain of the 2d artillery; the colonel of which, it will 
be remembered, Scott soon became. After serving 
through the war with great distinction, and receiving the 
brevet of major, for capturing the British brig Caledo- 
nia under the guns of Fort Erie, on the 5th of October, 
1812, he received a second brevet, of lieutenant- colonel, 
for gallantry at Chippewa, from the date of that battle, 
July 5, 1S14. The first of these brevets is but one 
month junior to that conferred on General Taylor for 
the defence of Fort Harrison, and, next to it, the oldest 
in the army. 

General Towson was also at the battle of Stoney 
Creek, and did distinguished service at the defence of 
Fort Erie. His participation in the latter action will be 
related in the biography of General Gaines. 

The conduct of Towson's battery at the battle of Chip- 
pewa, when thrown forward by General Brown, with 
Scott'sbrigade, to bring the British to action, was one of 
the most distinguished pieces of artillery service during 
the whole war. It attracted as much attention and won as 
high compliments from English as American officers. At 
this battle, Towson, with four guns, held in check an 
artillery force much superior in number, and belonging 
to a corps (the royal artillery) considered usually to 
have no superior, if it has any equal. There is no doubt 
that Captain Towson, on that day, richly merited the 
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brevet conferred on him, and contributed, in no small 
degree, to the glory and success of the battle. 

On the reorganization of the staff of the army, sub- 
sequent to the reduction of 1821, Lieutenant- Colonel 
Towson was appointed to the head of the pay-depart- 
ment, with the rank of colonel of cavalry, and the date 
of May Sth, 1822. On the 3(Hh of June, 1834, Colonel 
Towson was honored with the brevet of brigadier-general. 

Since his appointment to the pay department, Greneral 
Towson has been almost constantly confined to his bu- 
reau, the business of which has been directed with an 
accuracy and fidelity reflecting as much credit on his 
business faculties as his earlier career did on his military 
reputation. His services, throughout the war of 1812-15, 
won him the reputation of being one of the most brilliant 
artillery officers of the army ; and his services will not 
suffer in comparison with those of the many younger 
men who have become celebrated during the Mexican 
war. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Scott's wounds — Princeton — ^Treaty of peace — Scott declines 
the office of secretary of war — ^Visits England — Vote of 
thanks by congress — ^Testimonials from state legislatures — 
Controversy with Jackson — ^Address at West-Point on the 
death of Jackson — ^Dispute concerning breyet rank. 

Scott was severely wounded at Niagara, and was 
taken from the field of battle in the most intense pain. 
He had, soon after the action began, been struck by a 
spent ball in the side, and at a later hour, by a musket- 
ball, which passed through his shoulder. He remained 
in great agony at Buffalo and Williamsville for several 
weeks, and was then removed to the house of his friend, 
Mr. Brisbane, of Batavia. Care and repose did much, 
and after a ftirther delay, he was able to bear the motion 
of a litter, in which he was borne on the shoulders of 
men to the residence of the late Honorable John Nicho- 
las, of Geneva, where he was nursed with unremitting 
care. 

The high reputation of the surgeons of Philadelphia 
made him most anxious to place himself under the direc- 
tion of the late Dr. Physic and Dr. Chapman, the latter of 
whom was linked to Scott's regard more closely by that 
masonry of love which unites together most of the sons 
of that state in which both Dr. Chapman and General 
Scott were bom. This feeling in their case was the 
more close, as they had been neighbors at home. At 
this time, however, (September, 1814), Baltimore was 
supposed to be menaced with another attack, and it was 
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thought most advisable that Scott should assume the 
nominal command of the troops intended for its defence, 
and he therefore proceeded with his aide-de-camp, 
Worth, to that city. 

His whole journey was like a royal progress, and he 
was received with every demonstration of respect. 

He chanced to pass through Princeton on the day of 
the annual commencement. He was placed at once in 
bed to obtain rest to enable him to support the journey to 
Philadelphia. It became known , however, that he was in 
the city, and the faculty immediately sent a deputation to 
invite his presence. He was carried to the church in 
which the ceremonies were being held, pale, thin, with his 
bandaged arm in a sling, and the military frock loosely 
thrown over his shoulders. He was received by persons 
of every age, sex, and condition, with the homage he 
merited. 

The valedictory address was delivered on this occa- 
sion be a gentleman of high talent, and its subject was, 
<< the public duties of a good citizen in peace and war." 
At the end of his address, the speaker, catching enthu- 
siasm from the moment and occasion, turned to the 
wounded soldier and made him the personification of 
his ideal. The audience were enchanted, and the sol- 
dier and scholar both shared in the applause thus evoked. 

The president and trustees conferred on Scott the 
honorary diploma of Master of Arts ; not a mere idle 
compliment, but one, the right to which he had earned 
by patient study of two professions. 

At Philadelphia Governor Snyder received him at 
the head of a division of militia, whence, after a short 
delay, he proceeded to Baltimore. At this city. Dr. 
Gibson, since professor of surgery in the University of 
Pennsylvania, finally operated on and healed the wound. 
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On the 16th of October, he assumed command of the 
military district known as the Tenth, the head-quarters 
of which were at Washington. It will be remembered 
that at this time there was no commander or general-in- 
chief, other than the president and his delegate, the secre- 
tary of war. At Washington and Baltimore, in feeble 
health, but actively engaged in the details of his com- 
mand, he passed the winter of 1814-15. Though he 
had at that time many seniors, he received the high 
compliment of being requested to furnish the plan trace 
of the general campaign for the summer of 1815. 

On the 8th of January the battle of New Orleans 
was fought, and soon after (February, 1815), news of 
the treaty of peace was received at Washington. When 
we look at facts, the treaty of peace must be consi- 
dered to have been made when the British commander 
led his troops from the breastwork in front of New Or- 
leans. None who have studied the later military history 
of Great Britain, can doubt (judging from her conduct 
after the revolutionary war, in retaining possession of 
posts clearly ceded by the treaty to the United States, — 
her conduct in relation to Malta, and her conquests in 
India) that if the attack on that city had succeeded, as the 
heritor of the French rights, by authority of some secret 
treaty with an obsolete Spanish Bourbon, or any other 
pretext, the British ministry would have kept possession 
of the mouth of the Mississippi. It happened, however, 
otherwise. Each campaign, except thai of Hull, had 
left the sum of operations in favor of the Americans ; 
and Great Britain was amply content to withdraw from 
interference with the affairs of the United States. 

After the treaty of peace, General Scott was offered 
the office of secretary of war. He declined this high 
trust, because he thought himself too young for it. He 
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was then requested to take it ad wderim^ mitfl Ur. 
Crawford, minister at Paris, who was sobs^iiently ap- 
pointed, should arrive. This he also dedined, addmg 
that Generals Jackson and Brown were bodi his seniors, 
and that he would not expose diem to Ae necessity 
either of resigning or of serving under the orders of a 
junior. At this time, the secretaiy of war was defido 
the commander of the army. After other duties c^ im- 
portance, he went to Europe, under arderSy to ga&er 
professional information, and to improve his health, 
which, from the dangerous nature of his wounds, yet 
continued feeble. 

It has also been said that he was charged with diplo- 
matic duties of no small importance, in relation to the 
revolutions, then at their height, in more than one of the 
colonies of Spain. He was also instructed to ascertain 
the opinions of Great Britain in relation to Cuba. This 
subject engrossed much of the attention of Mr. Madison, 
the cabinet, and the people. When we remember that 
at that time Great Britain had not manumitted her 
slaves in the West Indies, and that the re-establidmient 
of her influence in America was a prominent point in 
her policy, we cannot wonder at it, nor at the feeling 
which long afterwards induced the convention of the 
congress at Panama, and made Mr. Monroe publish his 
celebrated declaration, that, for the ftiture, American 
affairs were to be interfered with by no European prince 
or potentate. ' 

While in Europe, his tall and soldierly form con- 
tributed to exalt the high estimate already placed on 
him in consequence of his military achievements. The 
British officers whom he had met in battle, in a time 
of peace hastened to welcome him ; and even from the 
gray-haired soldiers of other wars, he received atten- 
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lion. Among others \?ho gave him evidence of the 
fame he won, were La Fayette, Kosciusko, and more 
than one of the marshals of the French empire. 

Scott studied intently while in Europe, and brought 
home a fund of information, the good effects of which 
can yet be traced in the army. On his return Greneral 
Scott was assigned to the command of the Atlantic 
coast, which he exercised until his promotion to the 
head of the army, with the exception of a few years' 
service in the north-west and special duty in Florida. 

In March, 1817, he married his present accomplished 
wife, the daughter of Colonel John Mayo, of Henrico 
coimty, Virginia. 

Greneral Scott's military history to this time may be 
thus summed up : at the age of twenty-two he entered the 
army as a captain of light artillery. In the spring of 1812 
he became a lieutenant-colonel, overleaping the grade of 
major, at the unanimous instance of the whole delegation 
in congress from his state. On the 2d of March, 1813, 
at the instance of his superior officers, he became a full 
colonel of a double regiment, and on the 9th of March, 
1814, a full brigadier-general. Within four months 
after that date, the battle of Chippewa took place, and 
at the demand of the whole nation Mr. Madison ap- 
pointed Scott a major-general. It is worth while to 
state that Mr. Madison, highly as he estimated Scott, 
objected to his promotion in the first instance to a lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy over all the majors in the service, and 
again to his being assigned at the age of twenty-six 
to the command of a double regiment. His merit, 
however, overweighed the objection to his youth. He 
was promoted to the highest rank of the service, and 
the nation has endorsed the propriety of the act. 

When the war was nearly over, on the 3d of Nover* 
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ber, 1S14, coDgreai piflKd a wte of fliada to Scott, iMt 
only for his conduct at QaeoHtown, CSbqipewa, md 
Niagara, bat dinrag^ioiit &e war. He alone liM flms 
been honored* 

The reaolotion alao antlioriaed &e preeident to cmK 
a gold medal to be sbrnck and pfcsented to him asa 
token and evidence of diis mped. Darii^ Ae adma- 
iatration of Colonel Monroe, die medal was presented 
with the following ceremonies : 

President Momv^s Jlddrur. 

« General Scott : Your conduct in the late war ^le^ 
ited and obtained, in a high d^ree, the approbation of 
congress and your country. In the batdes of Chippewt 
and Niagara, in Upper Canada, in die campaign of 
1814, your daring enterprise and gaUantiy in action 
were eminendy conspicuous. 

In rendering justice to you, I recur with pleasure 
to the report made of those actions by the militaiy com- 
mander, the most competent judge of your merit In 
the battle of Chippewa, he says, you are entided to die 
highest praise your country can bestow ; and that we 
are indebted to you, more than to any other person, for 
the victory obtained in it. 

In the battle of Niagara you commenced the ac- 
tion, and your gallantry in several severe encounters, 
until disabled by severe wounds, was equally distin- 
guished. As a testimonial of the high sense entertained 
by congress of your merit in those actions, I have the 
pleasure to present you this medal." 

Major^General ScoWs Reply. 

« With a deep sense of the additional obligation now 
contracted, I accept, at the hands of the venerable 
chief magistrate of the Union, this classic token of the 
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^lug^est re^ivard that a freeman can receive — the re- 

^XIBDED APPROBATION OF HIS COUNTRY. 

^ U^ in the resolve of congress, or in your address, 
nr^ my individual services have been over-estimated, 

..not so the achievements of that gallant body of officers 

- and men, whom in battle it was my good fortune to. 

. command, and of whom I am, on this interesting occa- 
sion, the honored representative. 

Very many of those generous spirits breathed their 
last on the fields which their valor assisted to win ; and 
of the number that happily survive, there is not one, I 
dare afiSrm, who will not be ready in peace, as in war, 
to devote himself to the liberties and the glory of the 

tjoiintry. 

And you, sir, whom I have the honor officially to 
address for the last time; you who bled in the first, 
and powerfully contributed to the second War of Inde- 
pendence ; you who have toiled fifty years to rear and 

' to establish the liberties of this great republic — permit 
an humble actor in a much shorter period of its history, 
to mingle his prayers with those of millions, for the 
happy but distant termination of a life, of which, as yet, 
others have enjoyed the distinguished benefits, whilst 
the cares have been all your own." 

This medal became one of Scott's most precious 
trophies, and was deposited for safe keeping in the City 
Bank of New York, where sometime afterwards were 
his head-quarters. While there the bank was entered 
by false keys and robbed of bullion, coin, &c., to a 
large amount, which had been, kept in the same safe 
with this token of a nation's gratitude. When the offi- 
cers of the bank entered in the morning, they were sm- 

prised to find all other valuables abstracted, and the 
Vol. I. 12 
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medal of massiTe and pure gold remainiiig. .Tbe xob- 
ber was soon arrested, convicted, and imprisoned. Mot 
long after while returning to West Point, tbe purse d 
General Scott was abstracted fiom his pocket He 
eicroc was arrested and also comieled. White in tbe 
prison he was taunted by the bank lob^ with his want 
of souL «I robbed the bank, it is tme.; I knew the 
value of the medal, but could not take the tribute of die 
nation to a soldier who had bled for her,^' The anec- 
dote is striking — S^U n^eripat prai$embkibi cVii vrm. 

The legislature of Virginia, February 14lli, 1616, 
ako voted to him « a sword of state" and the flmnks d 
his native conmionweahh. This resolution the Hon. 
W. C. Nicholas communicated to him in a letter fie^ 
quently printed, to which General Scott made :fte fol- 
lowing reply: 

^<Nsw ToBK, June S6th, 1816. 

« Sir : I have the honor to acknowledge tbe noeqpt 
of your Excellency's letter of tbe 31st ultimo, covering ^ 
certain resolutions of the general assembly of Virginia, 
approbatory of my military conduct during the late war, 
in general, but more particularly in the campaign of 1814, 
in which my gallant associates in arms are included. 

I am most sensibly alive to the good opinion of my 
countrymoa of Virgmia — a state to which I am proud to 
owe my birth, and whatever of zeal or patriotism I may 
be supposed to have shown in the late common struggle 
of the Union. That my humble exertions have attracted 
the notice and received the approbation of the general 
assembly of Virginia, is to me a proud distinction-— one 
that will bind me still more strongly to those to whom I 
was before allied by common interests, principles, and 
nativity. 

I beg your excellency to accept my best acknow- 
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ledgments, for the very kind and flattering terms in which 
you have been pleased to communicate the sentiments 
of the legislature, and believe me to be, 

With the highest respect and consideration, 
Your Excellency's 

Obedient and humble servant, 

WINFIELD SCOTT." 
^His Excellency Wilson C. Nicholas/' 

Thi3 sword was not presented until 1825, when 
Greneral Scott in person received it from the late Hon. 
fames Pleasants, then governor of Virginia, Governor 
Pleasants had been one of Scott's early friends, and it 
was a scene of equal pleasure to each of the two princi- 
pal actors. It was the privilege of the author of this 
book to hear the address of that honored and venerable 
old man, grown gray in the service of his country, and 
the reply of the sturdy soldier who had performed but 
half the duty he has since paid to his country. The 
touching beauty of General Scott's reply will be appre- 
ciated by all who read it : 

<« Sir : In the part which it was my lot to bear in the 
late war, I should have deemed myself as still unfortu- 
nate, whatever success I might have obtained, or what- 
ever honors might have been accorded to me elsewhere, 
if I had failed to win the approbation of my native state. 
But from this I have been happily spared — Virginia, with 
parental kindness, has deemed me one of her sons who 
endeavored well in the second great triumph of our free 
institutions. 

The law which gave my name to a county ; the 
tlmnks voted by the general assembly ; and this sword 
which I now have the honor to receive at your hands, in 
die presence of the executive council, are the precious 
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evidences of that partiality. Sir — ^they are appredated 
by me in the spirit in which they are bestowed, as indt 
eating the first lesson of a citizen-soldier, that, as liberty 
is the greatest of blessings, so should he ever hold him- 
self armed in her defence, and ready to sacrifice his life 
in her cause !" 

This sword was of the richest kind, mounted in solid 
gold, and rich as a gift from the Old Dominion should 
be. Its hilt glittered with gems, and etched on its 
blade was the proud device. Sic semper tyraTms^ which 
none of her children loved more than Scott. Its intrinsic 
value was to be estimated by thousands. Yet the weaWi 
" of Ophir or of farthest Ind" would not have made it 
more precious in the eyes of the recipient. 

New York also presented him with a sword by 
the honored hands of Governor Tompkins, which was 
received by him in the hall of its greatest city, on the 
25th of November (Evacuation Day), 1816. 

In 1815, Scott was elected a member of the « State 
Society of Cincinnati" of Pennsylvania. His name was 
meet to be mingled with those of the heroes of the old 
war. 

In 1817 General Scott became involved in a contro- 
versy of a personal character with General Jackson. As 
it was terminated with equal honor to both of these brave 
men, it is far more pleasant to pass over it than to chro- 
nicle its details. It is sufficient to say that it was ter- 
minated to the satisfaction of Jackson, who certainly was 
not pliant in his disposition, and of Scott, like Bayard, 
sans peur et sans reproche. It originated in miscon- 
struction of duty and of each other, and has long been 
forgotten except by those who, without an eye to the 
^^ ' ^hings of life, remember only its deformities. 
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When General Jackson died, they were and had for 
years been friends. General Scott, then commander 
of the army, received the news while presiding at the 
examination of the cadets at West-Point. He rose at 
once and made the following address, to which criticism 
can add nothing, nor can it abstract aught : 

<« Ex-President Jackson died at the Hermitage on the 
8th inst. The information is not official, but sufficiently 
authentic to prompt the step I am about to take. An 
event of much moment to the nation has occurred. A 
great man has fallen. General Jackson is dead — a great 
general and great patriot — who had filled the highest 
political stations in the gift of his countrymen. He is 
dead. This is not the place, nor am I the individual to 
pronounce a fit eulogy on the illustrious deceased. Na- 
tional honors will doubtless be prescribed by the presi- 
dent of the United States ; but in the mean time, and in 
harmony with the feelings of all who hear me, and par- 
ticularly with those of the authorities of this institution, 
I deem it proper to suspend the examination of the 
cadets for the day, and to wait the orders of the execu- 
tive of the United States on the subject." 

The tenor of Scott's life for a number of years after 
the war, was even and uninterrupted. Like the storm- 
birds, which come only on the wings of the wind when 
the elements are in commotion, and disappear when 
nature resumes its quiet, is the soldier's career. In 
seasons of danger his name is in the mouth of every 
one; in times of peace he is forgotten. Yet Scott 
was not idle. The country, it is true, had emerged 
with credit from a war, but the contest had sufficed to 
show that many and radical defects existed in the Ameri- 
can military system. To the correction of these be 
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devoted his time and attention. The detail of the ser- 
vice, tactics, and the more exalted art of strategy, vnMn 
the compass of which are all other arts and sciences, he 
had carefully studied, especially the last two, as most 
became him as a general officer. 

In 1821 Scott, by authority of the government; 
put forth a system of military discipline, known as 
the general regulations of the army, embracing the 
whole routine of an army in peace or war. He had 
previously, as president of a mixed commission, pre- 
pared a system of infantry tactics similar to the one 
used by him in his camp €it Bufialo in 1813-14. 
Another board, of which he was president, ordered this 
to be published in 1825. In 1826 he contributed to the 
preparation of the system of tactics for all arms, used in 
the army until recently, when the great advancement of the 
art of war required that the system should be modified. 
These books were intended originally for the militia. 
The present system of infantry tactics, believed to be the 
most perfect in the world, was formed by General Scott, 
in obedience to a resolution of Congress. It is on the 
basis of the French books prepared by the most brilliant 
men of all grades of that scientific and highly educated 
army. 

General Scott had, about 1828, a long controversy 
with Major-General Gaines in relation to brevet rank, 
which had never been defined at the time of his promo- 
tion to the command of the army. The head and fix>nt 
of this dispute may be thus defined : After the death of 
Major-General Brown, who, on the reorganization of the 
army, had been appointed major-general, Mr. Adams, 
then president, appointed General Alexander Macomb 
to the vacant commission. General Scott, it will be 
>Amembered, after the battle of Chippewa, had been 
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breveted major-general, and consequently had thus 
acquired a date senior to both Macomb and General 
Gaines. He maintained that this brevet commission 
gave him rank, and therefore command and seniority over 
General Macomb. The president did not, however, 
sustain his position, and Scott petitioned congress to 
eaact a statute declaring what the law was. 

He maintained that since the first establishment of 
brevet rank it had always been held to give command 
precisely as other rank did, except in the body of the 
regiment. That he held the highest rank known in the 
army (there being no genercU-irirckief other than the 
president), firom die &ct that his brevet was senior to 
Macomb's commission or Gaines' brevet. The ques- 
tion, it will readily be seen, hinges on the fact, whether 
brevet confers rank. The denial of the existence of the 
grade of general-in-chief was absolutely true, and the 
justice of Scott's demands was a corollary of the first 
positions, if they were sustained. Congress did not 
pass the statute, and it came to be admitted that bre- 
vets did not confer command, and only rank in certain 
cases. Scott, who had previously offered the resigna- 
tion of his commission, when he saw that public opinion 
had decided against him, withdrew this resignation ; and, 
by General Eaton, then secretary of war under the 
administration of General Jackson, reported to Gene- 
ral Macomb, and was assigned to the command of 
the eastern frontier. His antagonist in this question, 
Graines, was assigned to that of the western. Previous 
to this controversy. General Scott had a second time 
visited Europe, and made a tour of England, France, 
Belgium, and Germany. Until 1832 nothing worthy of 
mention occurred. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Bemoral of the Indians— Indian relics— Sankees and Foxes- 
Early history of these tribes — Enmity of the whites towards 
the Indians-Odtrages^Blaok Hawk— The Sankee war— 
The cholera — Scott's hnmanity — ^Treaties with the Indians. 

The policy of the goYemment of the United States 
has been gradually to remove the Indian tribes westwaid- 
as the colonization of the vast territories of the Union 
progressed. The United States have evinced a fixed 
policy in this matter, and have soii^ always to remove 
the Indians, peaceably if possible, but forcibly ^Aen 
they were refractory. For a long series of years, bodi 
during the British regime and subsequently, the aborigi- 
nes (for such they are, as &r as we know) were vexed 
with constant wars, and were only received as fiiends 
when they became utterly subservient Instances pecu- 
liarly striking, of this character, will be found in the 
history of the colonization of Virginia and New En^and. 
The only apparent variation will be found in the early 
annals of Pennsylvania ; and it may be doubted if its 
colonizer, who bought a kingdom for a few yards of ca- 
lico and red cloth, deserves more credit than the Pilgrims 
of New England or the Cavaliers in the south ; the first 
of whom thought it a duty to exterminate infidels and 
pagans, while the second, in the spirit of old chivafay, 
were ready to seek out danger, wherever it could be 
foimd. Many wise men have doubted the propriety of 
this system, and have thought that it would have been 
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far better to leave the Indian races unmolested, and wait 
until, by the gradual course of attrition and intercoursei 
the weaker race had become amalgamated with the 
stronger. To such a state of things there was no impe- 
diment ; the history, not only of the French and Spanirii 
colonies, but of more than one of the states of this con- 
federacy, proving that there existed no repugnance be- 
tween the Caucasian and the Cis- Atlantic race. 

That this is the case, is made peculiarly apparent by 
the history of the French colonies. Ttia pliant nation, 
acting on the principle of maviter in modOjfartUer in 
re^ have never been engaged in any serious contest with 
the Indian lacefc The French colonists, coming to 
America, assimilated diemselves with the occupants of 
the soil, and made such an iaq>ression, that even now, 
when for nearly a century the French flag has waved 
over no portion of the country on this side of the Mis- 
sissippi, tribes which formerly lived there, though fie- 
quendy without a single member (of the fiill blood) 
speaking English, have hundreds femiliar with the 
French. 

This policy of the United States was inhumane to the 
Indians of the eastern portion of the continent, and also 
most materially affected the condition of the races in 
the great valley of the Mississippi, and the plateau which 
is on both sides of its upper portion. It is an opinion 
generally received, that the North American Indians 
have little attadiment to locality ; in other words, are 
not susceptible of that love of country which is so car- 
dinal a quality in ourselve&f. A thousand &cts refute 
this assertion. Did Powhatan,-— did Opechangeno, and 
a hundred chiefs of the great confederacy of Ouasahun- 
canoe, as they called the country between the Delaware 
aad the Santee, love their country ? They have left a 
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memorial of their attachment by the legends of strife on 
the banks of eveiy stream of ^at « coontiyof lirers," 
and in hundreds of fiimilies sprang from them, memben 
of which are difiiised throng^ eyeiy grade of society, 
almost in the whole Union. Did King Philip love ids 
coontiy ? Why, after his death, was it tfaou^t neces- 
sary to consign his femUy to slaveiy beyond the seas? 
Did the Seminoles loTe home ? And of what spoke the 
loud, indignant, but poweriess ciy of the Cherokees, 
when exiled only a few years since, but of a deep 
attachment to the land of their birth? The enor is 
great. The white man does not love his home (for rar^ 
in America are two generations of the same name buried 
in the same spot) ; but it is not true of the Indian. 

Even now it is a matter of eveiy^day occuizenee 
(Ur. Jefferson records many such) for descendants of 
tribes, now mingled with odier races, and whose veiy 
names have disappeared, vriien chance directs tbam to 
the national capitd, to turn aside from the direct route, 
the recollection of which they seem almost miraculously 
to keep, to do homage to the spot made holy by the 
graves of their fethers. The preservation of the memory 
of the dead, and this attachment to home, are their 
characteristics. Every Englishman's home is a castle ; 
and the feeling which makes it so is in the highest 
degree commendable. It does not, however, exceed 
that sentiment which makes the old home of eveiy In- 
dian race to them a Holy Land. The greatest outrage 
which can be inflicted on any Indian people is to sepa- 
rate them from this spot. 

This is a principle of the human heart ; and the vio- 
lation of it has caused every Indian war which has taken 
place since the establishment of the government The 
cause of the many conflicts of St. Clair and Wayne ; of all 
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the horrors of « the daik and bloody ground," was not 
the enmity and natural depravity of the Indian, but the 
cupidity of die whites; and diat one perpetual war has not 
been waged against die United States, must be traced to 
an impresffion of the superiority of the European races, 
which is unirersal in the minds of all Indians, and is 
probably based on some half-foigotten myth of odier 
days. The Iilcas of Peru, the Montezuma, and the old 
kings of the realm of Quiche, all were under the influ- 
ence of this feeling of inferiority. Occanonally they- 
have gone to war wi& one or the other of the three great 
powers of this continent. Great Britain in her colonies^ 
Spain, and die United States, but only when two were 
arrayed against each other. 

For a long period of time, die Sauks-and Foxes^ <Mr, 
as they call themselves, Sukees, had been established on 
die Rock river, in the present state of IQinob. There 
they dwelt when the French colonists, led by Father 
Hennepin, entered the present state of Missouri (then a 
part of Louisiana), by way of the St. Lawrence and 
great Lakes, and there they had remained during the 
whole time of the British predominance. The mass of 
the nation had moved westward ; one band had gone 
northward, into Canada; but, in 1830, a large band 
yet remained in the old home of their fethers. 

In this section of country are many memorials which 
connect die North American Indian, either as an origina- 
tor or destroyer, with a civilization, of which we have as 
positive evidence as <rf that Pelade and Hetruscan art, 
which like it, have left as tokens of its existence only 
ruins. Far up on Rock river, in Wisconsin, are die 
ruins of a mighty city, the walls of which may yet be 
traced, proving incontestably that it was built by a peo-' 
pie acquainted with the meclmnic arts and with the science 
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of defensive fortification. Salient and re-entering angles 
may be distmcdy traced there, as in the works of Vau- 
ban and Cohom, though they are not constructed ac- 
cording to the precise rules of any old world system. 
The people of the country, catching the idea from the 
Canadian population, tell you that this is an old French 
wotky and connect with it some long story about the 
Sieur La, Salle and his companions. The • idea is, how- 
ever, absurd. No European ever laid one of the un- 
baked bricks J or one of the stones of which the walls are 
built Its very size is a contradiction of this. It is 
competent to contain all the European troops landed in 
America since its conquest and discoveiy by the whites ; 
and nature herself has proved its age, by that of oaks 
two hundred and fifly or three hundred years old grown 
qn, its walls, since they were deserted and levelled with 
the ground. Around these scenes lived the Sauks in a 
country which, though with a rigid climate, was of sur- 
passmg fertility, and abounded with game and all the 
necessaries of their existence. 

In 1830 their village was near the mouth of the 
river, and the countless graves around it were proo& 
of the justice of their tide to the soil. A treaty made 
in 1804 with the chiefe of the Sauks, provided for the 
cession of this peninsula to the United States, with ,the 
proviso, that so long as it belonged to them, the Indians 
should have the privilege of hunting and inhabiting 
it. An ambiguous condition, by which the Indian, 
ignomnt of separate states, understood that the per* 
petual usufruct was his ; and the government, that when 
a new state was erected, including in its limits this pen- 
insula, it was no longer bound to protect the Indians m 
the enjoyment of this, promise. The government, m ad« 
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dition to this, had gaarantied to Hie Indnns that tiiese 
lands flhould not be intruded on by aqoatteis. 

Sereral prohibitoiy laws by congress, however, did 
not keep back the vagabond whites of the frontier, and 
a gradual encroachment on die Saukees produced great 
iU-feding on their part. It is a sad diing, yet undenia- 
ble, that along the whole western frontier die universal 
feeling towards the Indians is enmity. Clamors from 
the people on this side otthe Rock river finally induced 
the government to order the sale of. the lands, and in 
18^ the field on which stood a portion of the Saukee 
village, opposite to Rock Island, was sold at auction. 
Black Hawk, the chief of the band, became enraged, but 
at the instance of persons who had influence over him, 
was persuaded to remain quiet, under the impression that 
the tribe would not be molested unless it had distmctly 
and positively sold the village. 

The great and moving mind of the Saukee nation at 
that time was Black Hawk. He had acquired a reputa- 
tion and the respect of the people he governed by feats 
worthy of the most powerfiil days of his tribe, and the 
admiration of the^ whites by conduct assimilated to their 
ideas and standard. He was a fit man to become the 
champion of an oppressed people. This is scarcely the 
place for a sketch of his early career, and of the pecu- 
liar deeds by means of whi^h he acquired this influence. 
His subsequent career is, however, a leaf of the history 
of the United States. 

In 1831 , the Indians as usual planted the com which, 
with the exception of a few roots and succulent plants, 
is iheir only crop, and expected to harvest it, as .they 
had done for generations. Scarcely, however, had it been 
planted, when the setders ploughed it up, and other 
minor trespasses were committed. With a forbearance 
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-rare in an Indian (for with this people a blow 
quickly, and sometimes precedes a word), Bkk 
calmly remonstrated , and then gave the wUtttM 
leave his village. On about the 20th of May, a ndi 
the whites complained to Governor Reynoldi, dlk 
that Black Hawk had threatened them, and thatlkl 
ans were depredating on the property of the wfaitHi \ 
property was the soil on which for generations b|dU 
Saukee nation had dwelt. 

The governor immediately called out seven Imll 
mounted men to remove the Saukees, a circomBtaiM^ 
communicated on the 28th of the same month to li|i 
General Gaines, then commanding the weatom {rorflk 
and who had established his head-quarters at Mew|ii^ 
Tennessee. XSeneral Graines ordered immediately fli 
companies of in&ntry to move fix)m Jefl^rson Baindii 
and four others from the post at Prairie du Ch]en,tB 
Rock Island, for the puipose of pacifying the bosAx. 
Of this body of men General Gaines assumed the cmB- 
mand, and after a conference with Black Hawk and tk 
other chie£{ who had become exasperated, without anj 
good results, occupied the Saukee village on the S6di 
of June, without any resistance. On the previous day 
the governor of Illinois and General J. Duncan of tbe 
militia of that state, had joined him with a force of six- 
teen hundred men. On the 30th of June, General 
Gaines and the governor concluded a capitulation, by 
which the Saukees agree to move beyond the Missis- 
sippi. 

The Saukees were not left unmolested in the homes 
to which they moved. A series of petty outrages wew 
committed on them, doubtless not by the steady and 
reputable people of the state, but by numbers of desqpe- 
radoes who bad been attracted, as vultures are to tb^ 
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bMige, by an idea that an Indian mur vonld aflbrd 
n an opporttinit|r of indulging in Aat red-handed 
ta^e yiMdi so much pkaaed them* The Indiana also 
ATed badly, and in spite of the iterated orders and 
vuaaions of the late General Atkinson, ^^dio com- 
pAed Fort Armstrong, at the month of the river, 
ijhsted in returning tp the Illinois side, lor the purpose, 
Ibey statedi of raising a crop on the lands of the Winne- 
kgoes, viho were estaUished on the south side of the 
bf>pewa, a stream tri)>utary to the Mississippi, above 
ode liver. 

Black Hawk was a'veiy intelligent man, but at tibat 
ne,Iike most of his race, much as hefisared the whites, 
H ignorant of their power and resources. It is not 
possible that he wished to array against the United' 
ites a confederacy of all the Indian tribes of the 
rtb^west Finding them unprepared to join him, he 
og^ to recross the river. The Indians had encamped 

a point on Rock river, above its mouth. A large 
dy of Illinois militia, commanded by a Major Still- 
m, had proceeded from Dixon's ferry on a scouting 
pedition to a point higher up, where Sycamore creek 
^ts the river. Black Hawk, who was above, hearing 

this advance, sent out three young men with a white 
g to meet them, one of whom was captured by Still- 
m's party and inhumanly shpt Another party of 
e Indians was also badly treated, two of the number 
ving been shot. The volunteers continued to advance, 
til, after having crossed the Sycamore, they met Black 
»wk at the head oflus wamo«, Tery naturally aroious 
avenge the murder of his envoys. The command of 
illman having violated a fundamental rule of war, 
lich should be especially obsenred towards a savage 
opk, behaved only less disgracefully on the field of 
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battle, because their conduct injured no one but them- 
selves. They retreated at the first attack, leaving 
twelve men killed ; and being pursued by the Indians, 
were totally routed. 

This partial success was most injurious to the Indians, 
who, as is the wont of the red man, looked on it as an 
augury of victoiy, and could no longer be restramed. 
The people of nimois were greatly alarmed, and the 
governor at once called out an additional force of two 
diousand militia. After a series of engagements, the 
general result of which was favorable to the whites, the 
place of retreat of the Indians on the Wisconsin river 
was penetrated, and they were driven firom it. One 
large band sought to go down the river in boats, but 
were overtaken, and forced to surrender. Black Ha^, 
at the head of the mass of the nation, sought to escape 
beyond the Mississippi, which he wished to cross at the 
mouth of the Iowa. General Atkinson hotly pursued 
them, at the head of a large force of regulars and miB- 
tia, and totally defeated them, at the battle of << the Bad 
Axe," the translation of the Indian name of the place. 
Black Hawk escaped, but was subsequently surrendered 
to the Indian agent by two of the members of his party. 

This was the end of the Black Hawk war. The 
chief and two others of the tribe were taken, as prison- 
ers, to the seat of government. After being for a short 
time imprisoned in Fortress Monroe, at the mouth of 
James river, they were suffered to return to the tribe, 
but sank into the insignificance which seems the portion 
of the unsuccessful. Black Hawk has been dead some 
years. 

Immediately after the defeat of Stillman's party, it 
was supposed that the Potawatamies, Kickapoos, Win- 
nebagoes, and other kindred tribes, seduced by this first 
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success, would unite with the Saukees, and that a gene- 
ral frontier war would be the consequence. Under this 
impression, Major-General Scott was ordered to the 
scene, to prevent it, if possible ; if not, to conduct the 
operations of the American army. 

In obedience to this order, General Scott started 
from Buffalo, New York, with nearly one thousand men. 
As it was thought advisable that this force should be on 
the spot at ds early a date as possible, the troops were 
placed on steamboats to be sent to Chicago, from which 
point they were to co-operate with the regular and vo- 
lunteer force, commanded by General Atkinson. They 
were doomed, however, to meet a deadlier force than 
that of the Indian '^ — ^to contend with an enemy against 
^hich the warrior's arms and the devices of science 
were alike unavailing; to see men who had breasted 
the battle, and whose brows were bronzed by the expo- 
sure of a lifetime, droop and die as the Assyrian of old 
did at the breath of the destroying angel. The Asiatic 
cholera, which, after devastating the old world, had been 
brought into America, appeared on board of the trans- 
ports, when the voyage was nearly accomplished ; and 
the boat jfloated on the calm bosom of the lake, in the 
midst of an atmosphere seemingly uncontaminated by 
anything that could support contagion. 

The origin, progress, and disappearance of this dis- 
ease is sufficient, almost, to induce mankind to believe 
that God Almighty sends in his wrath scourges to 
punish the world for its sins ; sometimes in the shape 
of disease and contagion, and occasionally as Attila 
and Alaric came to avenge on one generation the 
sins of its fathers, come these bolts from heaven. The 
annals of the world record the appearance of this scourge, 
first beneath the sultry sun of India and the countries 
Vol. I 13 
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beyond that land. GradnaD^ but rapidly paaring noiflh 
ward and westward, not the snows of Siberia or tk 
deserts of Arabia have been able to Kstmin it Mofi* 
cow, St. Peterd>arg, "^enna, Prague, Constantinqik, 
Venice, even Rome itself, made holy by the residence 
of the vicegerent of St. Peter, were visited by the pre- 
sence of diis scourge. Grermany, France, even the ice- 
bound shores of Scandinavia, were vidted by it, and 
from England it passed into the United States through 
Canada and the British colonies north of it It swqit 
through our land, and only paused when it readied those 
climates which science, m its vanity, had foretold wmdd 
be devastated by it. The Havana, the various ports ofthe 
Antilles and South America, where pestilence ever ngOj 
it spared. Science was at fault. The diagnostics of 
the medical art could afibrd to its nature no due, yet 
the cholera was everywhere. The first case occuned 
in the city of New York, when a gentle west wind was 
blowing, and the air was balmy and seemingly uncon- 
taminated as on the morning of creation. So was it at 
Philadelphia, at Baltimore, at Richmond, and all the 
ports of the Atlantic coast. Pittsburgh, Louisville, St. 
Louis, and New Orleans, have records of the same 
nature. It passed through the land sparing neither the 
rich nor the poor. It decimated the lowly and the hum- 
ble. The priest at the altar, the laborer in the fields, 
and the lonely scholar, alike were stricken by it. Even 
the soldier, amid the perils of his profession, shrunk 
from a foe against which art was powerless and science 
vain. It disappeared miraculously, as it had come, and 
when its traces were no longer seen, the people breathed 
as if the burden of ages were removed from them. 

The date of the appearance ofthe cholera in America 
was on or about the 5th of June, 1832. It was brought 
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in an emigrant ship from Liverpool to Quebec. In a 
few days it was at Montreal, in a week at Kingston and 
Toronto. Early in July Greneral Scott sailed from 
Buffalo for Chicago with his force, nearly a thousand 
strong, in four boats. On the 8th of July, while in the 
centre of lake Erie, with the pure water around him 
and a vast and primeval prairie on each side of the 
lake, the cholera made its appearance. 

On the 10th, the steamer Sheldon Thompson arrived 
at Chicago, with General Scott and his personal staff, and 
two hundred and twenty-fivej officers and men. In less 
than a week the boat left, but during that time one offi- 
cer and fifty-two men had died. It left eighty others sick 
at Chicago. Major Twiggs (the,present general), of die 
4th infantry, was on board of the steamer Henry Clay 
with a large command. In this boat the officers, in pro- 
portion, suffered most. The captams who had stood 
the test of every climate of our wide eictended country ; 
the subalterns, in the buoyancy of youth and health ; and 
the medical staff, by the side of the men, paid tribute 
to the destroyer. The men were landed near Fort 
Gratiot, at the foot of Lake Huron, not far from Detroit, 
and suffered to such a degree that all discipline was 
destroyed. From these an(J<^the other boats the men 
deserted in masses, and the dead bodies of those who 
left their colors were strewn for miles along the road. 
A traveller reported that near Detroit he passed six, in 
all the agonies of this fearful disease, dying beneath one 
tree. The sufferers died in the camp and in the wilder- 
ness alone and unattended, without the eye of any com- 
rade to watch over or relieve their sufferings. The few 
survivors were strewn over the country, avoided by the 
people as the harbingers of pestilence, and seeking in 
vain some place where the scourge had not been felt. 
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An (^cer, since dead of a crashed constitution, which 
he attributed to the sufferings of this march, stated, that 
of all his company, which toas full, but himself, a se^ 
geant, his drummer boys, and laundresses, remained. 

In this .season of sorrow and distress, though he was 
ill, Scott exposed himself by attendance on every grade. 
He passed from the quarters of the field-officer to the 
lowly couch of the private on his mission of mercy, so 
that not one man who shared in the sorrows of- that sad 
march can think of the general but as a benefactor. 
These occurrences detained him some days at Chicago; 
and when he was able to leave, of the nine hundred and 
fifty men who had left Buffalo, but four hundred 
answered to their names. This remnant he placed under 
the command of the late General Eustis, and hastened 
across the prairies to join General Atldnson. He found 
this officer at Prairie du Chien, the day after the batde 
of the Bad Axe. This battle, it will be remembered, 
occurred August 2d. 

The routed Indians were brought in prisoners, and 
with them the members of the other band of the Sau- 
kees and the Winnebagoes, both of which had doubt- 
less given aid and comfort to Black Hawk. About the 
15th of Aiigust the cholera broke out in Greneral Atkin- 
son's army, which was stationed at Rock Island, whiAer 
Scott had come from Prairie du Chien. Again General 
Scott was called on to minister to the comfort pf his 
men. He himself suffered under many of the symptoms 
of the disease, yet day and night he was with the sick. 
The whole camp was become a hospital ; and those who 
were not its victims suffered with apprehension, not less 
than the many who were stricken by it. On the 8th 
day of September many had died, but the infection had 
disappeared. 
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About the middle of September he instituted negotia- 
ions for the final settlement of all difficulties, and a 
council was held at Jlock Island, at which General 
icoit and Grovemor Reynolds represented the United 
States, and chiefis were present firom the Saukees, Win- 
lebagoes, Sioux, and Menomenies. 

The Saukees and Foxes, two tribes united into one, 
were the leaders of this council, and exerted great influ- 
tnce over the other tribes ; with each of whom, however, 
t was no rare thing for them to be at war. They were 
LOt numerous; by their comparative cuhivation, how- 
ever, and their courage, they had acquired this influence. 
Ifter the defeat of Black Hawk, a chief (Keokuck) who 
irevioualy had acquired and lost much influence, yet 
vho still was reputed one of the bravest and most pru- 
lent of the tribe, at the instance of General Scott, was 
estored to power. 

The conference was long; the Indians displayed 
hemselves in all their pride, and the An^rican general 
ook occasion to exhibit that << pomp and pride of war," 
vhich none understand better dian he. The result was 
mportant, both to the red and to the white man. The 
vonted oratory of the Indian was displayed, and at last 
I series of treaties were formed, which acquired for the 
Jnited States the undisputed title of a large territory, 
md, however painful the circumstance, may have been 
o the Indians, contributed to their interests by removing 
hem firom the contamination of contact with the firontier 
whites. 

The speech of Scott, to whom Governor Reynolds 
m this occasion yielded the parofe, has been {JEuthfuUy 
md fully reported, and maintains the idea already enter- 
ained of his good sense and talent. 

The first treaty concluded was with the Saukees and 
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Foxes, nho ceded lo the United States about six millions 
if acres, the mass of the present state of Iowa, and one 
r the most valuable regions of the Union, in coosidera- 
on for a reservation of four hundred square miles on 
le Iowa, to tb<!mselves, and an annuity for thirty years 
of twenty thousand dollars, the payment of the debts of 
tribe, and a few provisions of minor importance. 
Another treaty was made with the Winnebagoes, fay 
icb they ceded to ibe United Stales fiTe millions of 
es east of the Mississippi and norUi of the Illinois, 
;ompfehending a iar^ portion of the present Wiscon- 
sin, in consideration of a territory north of ihe Wiscon- 
sin river and Lake Winuebago. A similar annuity was 
also granted to the Winnebagoes and to both bodies a 
full hunting-ground. 

The conduct of General Scott in ihe making of this 
treaty won him the love of the Indians, who since that 
tisie have ever spoken of as the " good tall war-chief." 
He was more their friend than they were aware of He 
removed them forever from British influence and ren- 
dered it almost impossible for eiiher of these tribes ever 
to be arrayed against the United Slates to benefit a 
power which, without assisting would have used them 
as it ever has all small peoples, for the advancement of 
its own Sel6sh ends. AAer the termination of the coun- 
cil, the troops returned to their several stations. We 
next find Scott in a more trymg scene. 



CHAPTER Vra. 

Scott arriyes in New York— Soath Carolina and NulUfioatioii — 
Action of the Sonthem States — Soott in CharleaUm — l£»tr^«t 
from Leigh — Settlement of difficultieB. 

General Scott arrived in New Toric, in October, 
1832, after the fiTtigues of this harassing campaign. 
Body and mind both required rest, but within a day or 
two the general was ordered to Washington on duty of 
a confidential character. This was the era of South 
Carolina nullification, and the command of that depart- 
ment was confided to him. Never was soldier intrusted 
with a more delicate command, or with one which 
imposed more responsibility or higher duties. Even 
now the events are too recent to be carelessly hand- 
led, and too important to be made the subject of 
discussion. What were his opinions none can tell; 
he was, however, emphatically a man of the south, 
and it needed no ghost to tell that a collision be- 
tween the state and federal authorities, would be tanta- 
mount to a severance of the Union. The great object 
o{ Scott was to prevent this, and he had brilliant 
success in his eSbrts. 

The wisest and best men of the nation have held 
contrary opinions on the right and wrong of this move- 
ment of South Carolina ; where the minds of such men 
as Webster and Calhoun, Van Buren and Tazewell, 
Leigh and Clay eannot agree, it scarcely becomes a 
mere recorder of military events to hazard an opinion. 
A mere statement of afiairs as they occurred is all that 
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should be expected in this book, and all tliat its aathor 
is able to present. 

On the 15th of May, 1828, the tariff act was passed 
by congress, which imposed on foreign goods a higher 
dnty than any previous act, avowedly for the protection 
of American manu&ctures. All the agricultural states 
of the sea-board opposed it, while the manufacturing 
states of the east and the new ones in the west approved 
of it. The opponents of the measure objected to it on 
two accounts: first, because it oppfosed a bar to importa- 
tions and as a consequence diminished exportation of 
raw material ; and secondly, that the heaviest duties were 
imposed on artic}es consumed by the south almost ex- 
clusively. If this were the case, as they maintained, the 
tariff was unconstitutional because the taxes it imposed 
were unequal. 

For four years afterwards great excitement was main- 
tained in Virgmia, and all the states south of it In 
South Carolma the dilute in bitterness equalled that of 
the old contest between the federalists and republicans. 
In that state matters reached a crisis which must have 
led to collision and war, had it not been for the modera- 
tion of the public servants, the modification of the tariff, 
and the interference as a peacemaker of the common- 
wealth of Virginia. 

Twenty-eight days after the passage of the act, the 
people of Colleton district announced to their fellow-citi- 
zens the doctrine of the propriety of open resistance to 
all unconstitutional bills passed by the federal legisla- 
ture. Another address, passed at the same time, called 
on the governor of the state to convene the legislature 
immediately. This Governor Taybr refiised, alleging 
that when public opinion was thus excited, there was no 
room for calm deliberation. 
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The Hon. Greorge McDuffie then threw his hig^ 
talent into the scale of this feeling, and at a public din- 
ner at Columbia, on the 19th of June, suggested the 
propriety of the imposition of a state duty on northern 
manu&ctures. The people became highly excited in 
South Carolina, and a large party sprung up in almost 
every state of the Union, sympathizing in the movement 
Even as far north as Philadelphia, a journal, called the 
«< Ebcaminer," edited by Condy Raguet, was published 
as an open advocate, if not of the course of the state of 
South Cavolina, of <<the right to nullify an unconstitu- 
tional enactment." 

The grand jury of Wilkes county, Georgia, presented 
to the judge, W. H. Crawford, the tariff of 1828, and 
recommended to the legislature and their representatives, 
the adoption of such measures as would lead to its repeal. 

This doctrine was not a new one, being based unde- 
niably on the resolutions of Virginia of 1798, and of 
Kentucky pf nearly the same date, avowedly written by 
Mr. Jefferson. The remedy was maintained to be peace- 
ful ; and, if bloodshed ensued, the responsibility rested not 
on the nullifiers, but on those who resisted them in the 
exercise of their peaceful and constitutional rights. Mr. 
Preston, Waddy Th6mpson, Mr. Holmes, and William 
Hamilton threw themselves also into the arena, and the 
excitement increased. Two letters, however, oppor- 
tunely published by the venerable James Madison, for a 
time allayed the feeling. 

On the 30th July, 1830, the master mind of the 
whole south, Mr. Calhoun, declared in favor of the :right 
and policy of nullification. These opinions wer^ not, 
however, unopposed, even in South Carolina, where 
many eminent individuals took a prominent stand against 
them. 
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A convention of the people of South Ctndina was, 
however, called by an enactment of the Iqpdatore, in 
October, 1832, to take into consideration the acts of 
congress in relation to die tariflf, and to obtain redress. 
This convention met at Columbia on the 19th of Novem- 
ber, 1832, and enacted an ordinance nullifying the 
obnoxious laws, quoad hoe arresting the authonty of the 
courts, and placing all officers under oath to obey only 
the ordinance and laws to enforce it. It pronounced the 
tariff act of 1828 (which had been 'slightly modified in 
1832) << unconstitutional, no law, and void," not binding 
on the state or its citizens. It forbade the coUection of 
duties imposed by it, though the importer were willing 
to pay; forbade appeal to the supreme court; and 
declared that if the federal government attempted to 
enforce the tariff, South Carolina would consider the 
Union dissolved, and organize a separate government 

Many of the states denounced this l^islation, and 
the president of the United States published a proclama- 
tion in opposition to it, which became the subject of 
angry controversy, and which, with the strong good 
sense which characterized him, he subsequently explained 
away, if he did not absolutely revoke it. 

The president and cabinet, however, took steps to 
enforce the revenue laws, and for that purpose ordered 
General Scott to assume command of the department, 
the head-quarters of which were at Charleston. 

General Scott arrived at Charleston on the 28th of 
November, only two days after the passage of the ordi- 
nance. The excitement in Charleston was intense ; the 
two parties were nearly equal, and ready to commence 
hostilities. Volunteers were organized, not only in South 
Carolina, but the neighboring states and country around 
, seemed on the verge of civil war. 
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Seott immedialdy prepared his poats for the collision 
whidi seemed iney^k ; reinforced the garrisons, ob- 
tained supplies, and showed condnsiyely, that, as a true 
soldier and servant of the Union, he was prepared to 
defend its laws as long as the government lasted. He 
also sou^t to mollify the feelings of the people, and to 
superinduce deliberation. He had such influence that 
the leading men of the nullification party determiaed 
that, although the time fixed for resistance by the ordi^ 
nance was the first of February, no positive! step would 
be taken before the adjournment of congress. 

In the meantime, when but a &w days would have 
made the crisis irretrievable, a mediator appeared. Hie 
legislature of the state of Virginia, the governor of 
which certainly, and the mass of the people, it is be- 
lieved, sympathized with South Carolina, passed a series 
of resolutions : one of which requested congress to re- 
peal or modify the tariff; another requested South Caro- 
Fma to reconsider her legislation; and a third authorized 
the appointment of a commissioner to represent the 
opinions of Virginia to South Carolina. Her representa- 
tives at Washington were her senators, Littleton Walter 
Tazewell and John Tyler. The commissioner was Ben- 
jamin Watkins Leigh. He had high success in his 
mission. The congress of the United States passed the 
" compromise act," introduced by Mr. Clay. South 
Carolina repealed her ordinance, and peace was restored 
to the Union. 

Mr. Leigh saw Scott in the midst of his onerous 
duties, and thus speaks of him :* 

« I was at Charleston when he (Scott) arrived and 

* This letter was written on Scott's return, after a temporary 
absence. 
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assamed the command, which he did without any paiade 
or fuss. No one who had an opportonity of observing 
on the spot the excitement that existed, can haye an 
adequate conception of the delicacy of the trust Gene- 
ral Scott had a large acquaintance widi the people of 
Charleston ; he was their friend ; but bis situation was 
such that many, the great majority of them, looked upon 
him as a public enemy. What his orders were, I can- 
not undertake to tell you, nor have^ I any means of 
knowing but from his conduct, which, I take it for 
granted, conformed with them. He thought, as I 
thought, that the first drop of blood shed in civil war, 
in civil war between the United States and one of the 
states, would prove an immedicable wound, which would 
end in a change of our institutions. He was resolved, 
if it wa^ possible, to prevent a resort to arms ; and no- 
thing could- have been more judicious than his conduct. 
Far from being prone to take offence, he kept his temper 
under the strictest guard, and was most careful to avoid 
giving occasion for offence ; yet he held himself ready 
to act, if it should become necessary, and he let that be 
distinctly understood. He sought the society of the 
leading nujlifiers, and was in their society as much as 
they would let him be ; but he took care never to say a 
word to them on the subject of political differences. He 
treated them as a friend. From the beginnmg to the 
end, his conduct was as conciliatory as it was firm and 
sincere, evincing that he knew his duty and was resolved 
to perform it, and yet that his principal object and pur- 
pose was peace. He was perfectly successful, when the 
least imprudence might have resulted in a serious col- 
lision." 

The great merit of Scott consisted in his moderation. 
A less prudent man would have involved the nation in 
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civil "war. He left South Carolma with the recorded 
approval of his course by the secretary of war, and with 
the good feeling of the nullifiers. This, added to his 
conduct in the Sauke^ war, earned .for him the title of 
"the great pacificator;" an appellation to which we 
shall hereafter see him acquire new rig^t. 

In the course of this controversy many mcidents 
occurred, which contribute much to the hi^ character 
of the service. 

The conduct of the army and navy in this crisis can- 
not be too highly commended. Each maintained its 
ancient reputation, and merited the greatest applause. 
This is peculiarly worthy of approbation, as the freaks 
of a drunken soldier or the wild inebriety of a sailor 
might have brought about a contest, the result of which 
would have been civil war. 

Civilians, too, exhibited instances of rare forbear- 
ance. No one who looks at the history of the times, 
can doubt but that the South Carolinians were resolved 
to cany out all their plans. They believed they were 
right, and were prepared to risk all they possessed on 
the result of the contest. 

The officers of the army and navy, prone as they are 
to resent any insult, by commoii consent agreed to yield 
the pas to all ; and, except on the 22d of February, that 
national holiday, forbore from all demonstrations that 
they were the servants of the whole Union. Then, the 
national salute, the brilliant rockets, and the loud roll 
of drum and musketry, recalled to Charleston that a 
whole nation heard similar sounds. The crisis passed 
by. It is believed a similar one cannot occur again, 
and it is better to suffer the past to be forgotten. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Seminoles — ^Their origin — First ho6tilitie»— Osceola, his con- 
dact — ^Massacre of Dade and his companions — ^Battle of 
Ouithlagoochie — Scott takes the command — Difficulties of 
the service — Sickness — Scott superseded — Court of inquiry 
— Scott's defence — Finding of the court. 

The interest of every part of the military history of 
the nation will be found to be concentrated in the career 
of General Scott. Therefore it is that in the present 
part of this work it will be found most convenient to 
refer to the origm of the Florida war. The Indians 
whom De Soto and the Spanish conquerors found in 
Florida had long been eactinct, or existed only as a bro- 
ken band caUed the Mickasukees, or in fusion with the 
other Indians who subsequently had invaded the penin- 
sula. The new comers were an abrasion from the great 
Creek or Muscogee race, and were called in their own 
language, Seminole^ or the lost people. Originally out- 
laws and refugees from the great and powerful race who 
had been long in the mountains of Georgia and Alabama, 
they had been joined in their new homes by many of 
the more adventurous portion of the people, and by 
countless runaway slaves from the civilized portion of 
Florida, Georgia, and Alnbama. They had also esta- 
blished some degree of intercourse with the old and abo- 
riginal Mickasukees. 

Unlike most of the Indians of the continent, who 
exhibit the greatest distaste to the African races, the 
Muscogees have ever shown a disposition to assimilate 
with them. The number of persons of mixed African 
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and Indian blood has long been large, and in the course 
of the Florida war some of its most influential leaders 
were negroes. 

All who have visited the Creek nation, either in the 
east or west, will bear testimony to the very apparent 
presence of African blood in the majority of the people. 

For a long time the colonization of Florida was slow, 
and the Indians were in undisputed possession of the 
shores of its beautiful lakes and bays and fertile ham- 
mocks. The peculiar institutions of the country, and 
the impression of its unhealthiness, were sufficient to 
divert all emigrants but those who had been bom under 
the influence of a similar climate, or had no objections 
to establish themselves in a country where slavery was 
one of the conditions of society. At last, however, the 
Seminoles began to feel themselves pressed upon, and 
prepared for hostility. The first overt act was the attack 
and murder of the mail carrier, about six miles from 
Fort Brooke, on Hillsborough Bay, one arm of the great 
Gulf of Espiritu Santo j or Tampa Bay. This occurred 
on the 11th of August, 1835. 

The body of the mail carrier was thrown into a 
lagoon, and the mail carried off" so completely that no 
traces of it could be found afterwards. This latter cir- 
cumstance may induce us to believe that on the com- 
mencement of hostilities, though the Indians may have 
murdered a mail rider, they would not have carried ofi" 
a mail. 

This was at first supposed to be but an isolated out- 
rage. It was soon, however, discovered that the Semi- 
noles and Creeks in Florida meditated a hostile move- 
ment against the United States. Before the autumn had 
passed away, many other outrages had been committefd, 
and in plain English an Indian war existed in the terri- 



loij. The whites, in turn, became md^^nant ^ainit 
the SeminoIeB, and threatened them widi utter destruc- 
tion. 

OacBOLA, or Asse-yahola, called by the settkra 
Powell, was one of the leading and most influential 
chie& of the Seminoles at this time. He was a halt 
blood, his lather being a white and his mother a Mus- 
cogee woman. It may be proper to state here mie 
peculiarity of the Indian mode of counting genealogies 
which is strange, yet not without a foundation in justice. 
The children are always traced by their mothers instead 
of their fathers. For instance, the children of a chieTk 
dau^ter succeed to the chiefdom in preference to those 
of a son. The reason assigned is that the children re- 
puted to belong to the real son, may not be the chief's 
grandchildren, but that the children of a chief's dau^iter, 
if die be really his child, must be the chief's grand- 
children. For this reason, thou^ a half-blood, it is 
probable that Powell succeeded to some hereditaiy influ- 
ence over the many Creeks in Florida. He was, it 
seems, always a man of influence, but of a proud, 
gloomy, and morose nature. He had on more than one 
occasion expressed himself in relation to the rights of 
his people : declared that the country belonged to the lor 
dians ; that the Seminoles needed no agent ; and bade 
General Thompson, who was with them as agent, 
begone from among them. For this very natural burst 
of rage, he was most imprudently arrested and con- 
fined. After his release his manner appeared changed, 
and he signed a subsequent treaty with great ap- 
parent satisfaction. He also rendered some services to 
the whites by arresting more than one desperado, who 
had taken refuge among the Indians. This was, how- 
ever, but a ruse, for in a short time he threw ofi* the 
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lask, murdered his rival, Charley Matbla, a friend of 
16 whites, and after forcing the followers of the latter 
> join him, and making a treaty of alliance with the 
lickasukees, between whom and the Florida Creeks 
bere had for some time been a feud, he began hostilities 
gainst the whites. ' On the 28th of December, Gen- 
ral Thompson, the agent, and Lieutenants Constantine 
Smith, Erastus Brooks, and two other persons, were shot 
rithin two hundred and fifty yards of Fort King, by a 
»arty of Indians, at the head of which was Osceola. 

On the 22d of December, 1835, Major Dade left 
Tampa Bay, with a force of one hundred and twelve 
officers and men, to reinforce Fort King, which is near 
he centre of the peninsula. After marching sixty-five 
niles in five dajrs, at the end of each of which the com- 
nand was forced to entrench itself; on the morning of 
he 27th he was attacked by an enemy hidden in the 
hickets, with so fearful a fire, that most of the officers 
md men were wounded or killed. After d desperate 
jontest, the whole party but three were slain. The 
atter only escaped by artifice. The officers killed were 
tfajor Dade, who fell at the first volley, Captain G. 
W. Gardiner, Captain Frazier, Lieutenants Bassinger, 
^eayes, Mudge, and Henderson, and the surgeon, Dr. 
jatlin. They did not die without resistance, however, 
)ut slew, according to the account of the Indians them- 
selves, great numbers. 

But three days after. General Duncan L. Clinch, at 

he head of about two hundred regulars and a volunteer 

brce, marched towards the Ouithlagoochie, where he 

bund the Indians collected. After crossing the river, 

)n the last day of the year 1836, he was attacked by 

Dsceola. Clinch and his regulars beat back the attack 

nost gallantly ; and had it not been that the volunteers, 
Vol. L 14. 
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^^pf this countiy, when matters were at the worst, 
^qieral Scott was ordered to assume the command on 
--^;S»th of January, 1836. At four P. M. he saw the 

g|fti^7 of war, and was requested to say when he 
-.^d be ready to set out. His answer was, < that night' 
4P ipstructions could not, however, be prepared before 

e next day. It seemed not improbable that many of 
jj^ principal Muscogees or Creeks would join the Semi- 
^j^ ; and the orders of General Scott, received on the 
^aI,* were based on such a contingency. One month 
jSffB consumed in the voyage and in necessary delays, 
Iffbre he reached Picolata, an estate on the St. John's, 
jjprectly west of St. Augustine, and where, subsequently, 
||ie general hospital of the Florida army was established. 
fyt this place, on the 22d of February, he published his 
Orders, assuming the command, &c. The army was 
^rmed into three columns, of which General Clinch was 
bo command the one west of the St. John's ; that east 
rf the river was to be commanded by Brigadier-Gene- 
ral Eustis, and the other, with head-quarters at Tampa 
Bay, was to be commanded by ColoneL Lindsay. To 
increase each of these columns, militia were drafted 
Srom the adjoining states. 

At the end of the year 1836, the adjutant-general 
reported the number of regular troops in Florida to be 
:welve thousand, including officers of all grades and 
men. The war at this time became connected with the 
news of the abolitionists and their opponents, in conse- 
quence of the fact that a large number of fugitive 
slaves were known to be among the Seminoles, whom 
heir masters wished to reclaim, and because it was ap- 
prehended that the slaves taken in their forays from 
lie plantations of the whites, would be conveyed to 
Havana and there sold in the slave markets and harra- 
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;.dniwn from more temperate climates, sunk 
1^ influence of the hot wind and die difficulties 
Aorida hammocks. 

columns therefore returned one after another; 
(B die general discovered that the main purpose 
been realized, he organized six smaller colimms 
ere to explore tbe whole county occupied by die 
mnd if possible ascertain their haunts* At die 
due of these General Scott went to Dade's battle- 
crossed the Ocklewah»9 and ultimately proceeded 
Volusia, on the St. John's. The other columns 
mmanded by Gfeneral Eustis, Colonel Smith of 
la (at present brevet brigadier-general of the 
dajor Reed of Florida, and Colonel Lindsay ; 
'ever, were unsuccessful, with the exception of 
irmishes with the Indians, whom of sourse they 
ly routed. 

le course of one months the time consumed by 
)erations, four hundred (one third) of the regu- 
e attacked with a peculiar and distressing fever 
is character, the best conceivable defence of the 
Provisions had £Edled, .and nothing had been 
ixcept the certainty that the war was to be a long 
1 the enemy literally to be pursued into swamps 
demesses, scarcely ever penetrated by the foot 
iThe people of Florida, though perfectly aware 
.were unjust enough to censure the general who, 
jBxst time in his whole career, had met .with a 
irhich, even in this case, was caused by the dis- 
his command. The subsequent history of this 
tified all the arrangements of Scott. When a 
impression was first made on the power of the 
les, by Colonel Taylor, and their power was ulti- 
;rushed by Colonel Worth, it was by a rigid ad* 
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hnrence to Scott's plans, and by ayailing tibemselTes oft 
diorough knowledge of the conntiy, to iprfiich the maidM 
of his six columns bad in no small degree contributed. 
Now, when almost eveiy officer of rank in the afmjhas 
commanded in Florida, — when all have undergonefhe (h>- 
deal of its marches and climate, who can appear befine die 
bar of public opinion and allc^ that he has done better? 
General Taylor at Okee-chobee defeated the Seminoks, 
and exhibited a military talent not second to that sabse- 
quendy displayed by bin! in Mexico. He first finuid 
diem, however, — ^which Scott could not do. The reason 
why, will easily be understood.. Florida was a wil^ 
ness. On the greater part of it, the white man tod 
never stood, and long before the war b^an, tibe Indiau 
exhibited a fixed determination not to permit it to be 
known. Even the officers who for years had been sta- 
tioned at Fort Kmg and Tampa, had rarely penetrated 
more than a few miles firom dieir posts. They wto in 
fact maintained as much to keep in order the hybrid 
Minorcan, Spani^, and American population, as to hold 
the Indians in check. The peninsula, with its depen- 
dency, West Florida, almost as large as the state of New 
Yoric, contained, it is true, a mass of rich and fertile 
lands, and many deep and navigable streams ; its woods 
teemed with game, and its rivers abounded with fowl and 
fish, but the greater part of the soil ofiered small temp- 
tations to the settler. The people of the peninsula knew 
little of the Seminoles, who revealed themselves first by 
their outrages. The vast Payahbkee or Everglades, a 
region which almost recalls the fabulous chaos, was 
scarcely known to exist ; and even now, there are num- 
berless islets amid its recesses altogether unexplored. 
The information upon which General Scott based his 
oiv « incorrect, though it seemed well founded. 
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and could be rectified by no diligence on his part. 
General Scott's connexion with this war was brief; and 
a more foil description of the country will more properly 
consort with the plan marked out in the sketch of other 
officers. 

Before he left the command of Florida, General Scott 
informed the secretary of war, in a report written April 
30ih, that, thou^ aware the Seminoles were not nume- 
rically great, a force of twenty-four hundred foot and 
six hundred horse would be required to subdue them. 
He also called for two steamboats and a number of 
barges. A much larger force than this was ultimately 
required to overpower them. • 

On the 20th day of May, 1836 (some difficulties hav- 
ing ensued among the Creeks in Georgia and Alabama), 
General Scott left St. Augustine for a new scene. He 
proceeded there, to oi^nize his commissariat and to 
receive volunteers. By the first of July, the war (which 
had threatened much) was virtually concluded, five 
hundred hostiles having been captured. He soon after 
turned over the command to General Jesup, who, on 
the 12th, wrote that of thirteen hundred other hostile 
Creeks, nine hundred were in his possession. ^ 

On the 9th of July, " Scott gave up the command, 
under extraordinary circumstances." He was in fact 
superseded. General Scott had written to Washington 
to complain of disobedience of orders by General Jesup. 
This was as well known in the army as the disobedience 
had been, and of course came to the knowledge of 
General Jesup, if Scott did not in person communicate 
it to him. General Jesup wrote also to Washington ; 
not, however, to the secretary, but to Mr. Blair, the 
well-known editor of the Globe, in which, afler stating 
substantially that he considered Scott's course ruinous 
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to the best interests of the United States, he requested 
that the letter might be shown to the president. There 
were also some minor matters referred to, which diowed 
condosiTely that the letter was never intended to be 
made public. The letter was shown to the preadent, 
who retained it, and subsequently sent it to the war 
department, with an order that Greneral Scott should be 
readied, and an inquiry be had into the delay in prose- 
cuting the Creek war, and the fidlure of the Florida 
campaign. 

Scott at once proceeded to Washington Bnd demanded 
a court of inquiry. Instead of finding a criminal, tbe 
administration had called up an accuser. The court was 
ordered, with Greneral Macomb as its president, Generab 
Brady and Atkinson as members, — ^to assemble at Fre* 
derick, in Maryland, an outpofithe-way place, whidi 
enabled the government to direct the prosecution, yet it 
was thought would prevent the mass of the people torn 
being cognizant of what ^as gomg on. 

It may be mentioned here, that .a fundamental rule 
of military law wa^ violated. It is a principle that the 
officer who prefers a charge, shall not order the court to 
investigate or try an officer charged with it. The execu- 
tive was in this case the prosecutor ; and if investigation 
were needed, it should have been made by the authority 
of a higher power, the representatives of the people and 
states. This violation of military etiquette, if not of 
law, was, however, ineffective, from the character of the 
three brave men who were to investigate the charges. 

After a long and elaborate inquiry, which Scott 
insisted on, the minute examination of many witnesses, 
and the reading of an elaborate defence by General 
Scott, the court pronounced the Seminole campaign to 
be well devised, and to have been ably, steadily, and 
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prudently prosecuted." The Creek war, as prosecuted 
by Major-General- Scott, was well calculated to lead to 
successful results, and was prosecuted by him with 
ability wM he was recalled. 

Scott's defence was eloquent, and in its style a model. 
It has previously been published at length, and therefore 
only its most striking portions need be repeated. He 
began as follows : 

« Mr, President^ and Gentlemen of the Court: 

When a Doge of Genoa, for some imagmary offence 
imputed by Louis 14th, was torn from his government 
and compelled to visit France, in order to debase him- 
self before that inflated monarch, he was asked, in the 
palace, what struck him with the greatest wonder amid 
the blaze of magnificence in his view. < To find mysdf 
here !' was the reply of the indignant Lescaro. And so, 
Mr. President, unable, as I. am, to remember one blun- 
der in my recent operations, or a single duty ue^ected, 
I may say, that to find myself in the presence of this 
honorable court, while the army I but recently com- 
manded is still in pursuit of the enemy, fills me with 
equal grief and astonishment. 

And whence this great and humiliating transition? 
It is, sir, by the fiat of one, who, from his exalted sta- 
tion, and yet more from his unequalled popularity, has 
never, with his high displeasure, struck a fiinctionary 
of this government, no matter what the office of the 
individual, humble or elevated, who was not from the 
moment withered in the general confidence of the 
American people. Yefe, sir, it is my misfortune to lie 
under the displeasure of that most distinguished person- 
age. The president of the United States has said, « Let 
General Scott be recalled firom the command of the army 
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m Ae fdd, and triMBit Us eondoct m die Sounde aid 
CreckcuBpdgiistoa eooitfiiriBvcatigstkMi.' Andk! 
I ilnid lioe to Trndicite dut conduct, vUdi mnstagni 
be judged m die last lescnty bj him ivfao fint ooBdaDMd 
it without trial or iftquiiy. Beitao. IdiaDiiotaiiiffr 
Gate dus court, nor Ae audioritj that has to review the 
< opinion' here giroi. On die contiaiy, I riudl proceed 
ift once to challenge your justice to render me tbl 
honorable discharge fiom all bhune or censure whidi 
the recorded eyidencl^ imperiousfy demands." 

Ifis collation of eridence, his airangement of inci- 
dents, and die graphic descripticm of the countiy and 
die occurrences of his campaign, demonstrated that he 
had dioroughly studied and not yet forgottm his old 
profe ssion, and that he who dould dius eloquently qieik 
in his own defence would have been a mighty advocate 
tor anodic. He closed dius : 

« I^. President, and Gentlemen of die Court: I am 
ediausted, but diould do equal wrong to justice and to 
my own feelings, not to return to each and every one of 
you my hearty thanks for the patience and impartiality 
you have all shown, including the judge-advocate, in 
this long investigation. 

Every material fact which has been given in evi- 
dence that could by mere possibility afiect your judg- 
ments to my prejudice, and I recollect but few of that 
character, will be found carefully embodied, or specifi- 
cally referred to in this summary. Much, I know, has 
been wholly omitted on the other side. These declara- 
tions, I am confident, no examinations will be able to 
controvert ; and here I may add, that there is not an im- 
portant circumstance in all my recent conduct in the 
field, which was not duly reported at the earliest mo- 
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ent, and with my own hand, for the information of 
government. With, then, this overwhelmmg mass of 
^eyidence in my favor, permit me again to ask, by what 
strange fatality do I find myself here ? It is for this 
court, "with the approbation of the president of the Uni- 
ted States, to bid me depart with honor; and that that 
decision may be without the further alloy of suspense, 
in i^hich I have now but too long been held, under cir- 
cumstances which, pertiaips, could not* have been con- 
trolled, I will ask that it be speedily rendered.^ ^ 

The finding of the court was altogether in support 
of Scott. The charge recoiled on those who advanced 
it, and the occurrence in subsequent discussions in con- 
gress was used as a lash on those who had sought to rend 
thus rudely die laurels firom the brow, made historical at 
Lundy'^s Lane and Chippewa. The court thus ex- 
pressed itself: 

«< The court, after a careful review of the great mass 
of testimony taken in the foregoing investigation (the 
Florida campaign), finds that Major-Geneild Scott was 
amply clothed with authority to create the means of pro- 
secuting the Seminole war to a successful issue ; but is 
of opinion that, at the time he was invested with the 
command, the season was too far advanced for him to 
collect, appoint, and put in motion his forces, until a 
day too late to accomplish the object. It appears that, 
after using great diligence and energy, he was not in a 
condition to take the field and enter the enemy's strong- 
holds before the 28lli of March, and then without suffi- 
cient means for transporting the necessary supplies to 
enable him to remain there long enough to seek out the 
scattered forces of the enemy. 

The court, therefore, ascribe the failure of the cam- 
paign to the want of time to operate, the insalubrity of 



the cKmale aftef die middle of Ai»il, Ibe impemou 
swanqie and hammoclm diat abound in die conntiy Aei 
oecapied by die enemy, aflbrding him ooTer and letial 
at eveiy step, and absence of all knowledge, bj die 
general or any part of his forces, of die topography of 
the coontry, togedier widi the diflBcuIty of obteining, ia 
time, die means of transporting sopfdies for the army. 

The coort is fordier of opinion, firom the te s Um o ay 
of many oflkers of rank and intelligence who served la 
die campaign, that Bfqor^Goieral Scott was zealous and 
mde&tigable in the discharge of his duties, and diat ins 
plan of campaign was well devised, and prosecuted 
widi energy, steadiness, and abili^." 

On die charge of delay in opening and prosecutiiig 
the Creek campaign, die finding of die court was also 
dear and satisfiictory : 

« Upon a careful examination of die abundant testi- 
mony taken in the foregoing case, the court is of opinion 
that no delay, which it was practicable to have avoided, 
was made by Major-General Scott in opening the cam- 
paign against the Creek Indians. On the contrary, it 
appears that he took the earliest measures to provide 
arms, munitionSi and provisions for his forces, who were 
found almost wholly destitute; and as soon as arms 
could be put into the hands of die volunteers, they were, 
in succession, detached and placed in positions to pre- 
vent the enemy from retiring upon Florida, whence they 
could move against the main body of the enemy, as soon 
as equipped for offensive operations. 

From the testimony of the governor of Greoi^ia, of 
Major-Greneral Sanford, commander of the Georgia vo- 
lunteers, and many other witnesses of high rank and 
standing, who were acquainted with the topography of 
the country, and the position and strength of the enemy) 
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the court is of opjldon that the plan of campaign adopted 
by Greneral Scott was well calculated to lead to success- 
fill results, and that it was prosecuted by him, as &r as 
practicable, with zeal and ability, until recalled from the 
command." 

The «< sober second-thought" of the nation has since 
done justice to Scott; and the prolixity of the Florida 
war has by it been attributed to the fact that a Camerillaj 
without military knowledge, a thousand miles from the 
scene of operations, dared to prescribe plans to, and to 
supersede a tried and tested soldier. - 

Mr. Van Buren had, on the 4th of March, become presi- 
dent of the United States, tod approved the proceedings 
and finding of the court, which was held in January and 
February, 1837 ; and the people of various sections of 
the country offered to General Scott the most gratifying 
testimonials of approbation. The people of the city 
of New York, of ESizabethtown, New Jersey (where 
General Scott had long been stationed), and of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, his home, offered him public dinners ; 
all of which he declined. 

General Scott then addressed a letter to Mr. Poinsett, 
claiming the command as a right, inasmuch as nearly all 
the troops of his division were employed there, and on 
the ground that he was the senior of General Jesup. The 
senators and members of congress from Virginia, of 
which state both Greneral Jesup and himself were citi- 
zens, urged that the command should be conferred on 
him. So strong was public opinion throughout the 
Union, on the subject, that the Richmond Enquirer, 
then as now a devoted advocate of the administration, 
urged the propriety of this course. The president and 
cabinet did not, however, do so, retaining control of a 
mere border war, which should have been permitted to 



dy under the cootrol^f &e 
, —tr of ibc amy. A &iier or more appto^ 
ippartnaly ta inei to s disposition, some time Einct,*' 
ar wny tltr daiks of the senior officer of ik m 
CMaot1t« fcnind than ibe present Though it be ub 
MUe tk;tf tW prestdetit is coromander-in-cMef <Jili' 
WMjt it is ;o be undefslood that he is so in a techui' 
Htm, |i sign commissaoiis, &£., and that the bas!ts 
v£ the fCiTcnuDent never meditated that he would vis- 
fan ■ Ike details of command. It trould have beuii 
^n^raite for the cstnoet to have posted a senlintim 
he [MAet of Fort Fanning, or detail a corporal's guiti 
eaoHl a subaliera from Wakassassa to Wabahoaie, 
m it «»s to dtciate to General Macomb which of Ids 
i«UOa be sfaould send to Florida. The interrereace of 
lie ddegatioQS from Vii^inia, New Jersey, and Neo 
focb, can only be justified oa the ground that the) 
Wou^St to correct «hat the nation has since pronoimceii 
as U wt of injustice to a brare soldier. 

Soott had no further coBneidon with Ihe Florida wsi- 
Even if we admit that his conduct failed, the circuin- 
staDces nSect his reputation no more than would lie 
fact that in a persona) contest he were overcome bj t 
more wily and active, though less muscular, opponent 
Giants are not to be measured with pigmies, but in con- 
parisoD with adversaries worthy of them. 



CHAPTER X. 

Kstarbances in Canada — Sympathizers — ^Burning of the Caro- 
line — ^The Barcelona — ^Maine boundary — Scott proeeeds to 
the Maine frontier — Official documents — Scott succeeds to 
the chief command of the army. 

In 1814 General Scott left Canada, wounded, but a 

onqueror rich in the possession of th^ esteem and 

Bgard of his countrymen. Years had since passed ; 

ge had, if possible, matured his judgment and in- 

reased his reputation among his countrymen. The 

ime administration which but a few months before had 

« 

ifused to permit him to return to Florida, after a long 
>uncil ordered him northward, on the 4th of January, 
338. 

In the year 1837, Canada became much excited by 
Dlitical discussions. The lower province, as that part 
?arest the mouth of the St. Lawrence is called, and which 
the seat of the original French population, broke out in 
jgrant^ rebellion, with which a portion of the upper 
rovince sympathized. The population on the northern 
Dundary of Vermont, New York, Ohio, and Michigan 
itered deeply into the feelings of the Canadians ; so 
lat when things reached' a crisis, no imaginary line 
rawn in the centre of a lake, over the bosom of which 
:eamboats were constantly plying, could restrain the 
opulation on either side of it. The days had gone when 
o Burgundian knight would pass the pennon which 
eparated the great duchy from France ; and it may be 
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doubted if any feeling of chivalry, or the command of 
any king or duke, would ever have restrained the im- 
petuous and impulsive American from going anywhere 
he pleased. 

Some have stated that one-fourth of the population 
along the frontier were enrolled as sympathizers. This is 
probably an exaggeration ; but whether it be or not, one 
thing is certain, the Canadian rebels, insurgents, traitors, 
or pirates, as the British government may please to call 
them, had many affiliated societies in the United States, 
the members of which were numerous enough to be 
able to affect in^ no slight degree the security of the 
British power in North America. 

The fact is, this power is as insecure as possible. The 
great Lord Coke, two or three centuries since, stated that 
corporations have no souls, and cannot therefore be im- 
pleaded in chancery, which affects only the conscience. 
Corporations have other soulless qualities, not the least 
inhuman of which is the certainty that the power which 
created them has no reason to expect they will maintain 
allegiance longer than interest dictates. The true con- 
trolling power of Canada, therefore, is the British Hud- 
son's Bay Company, \^hich will turn any away that its 
interest shall dictate. The people of Canada knew this. 
Men who have left a country voluntarily, rarely have any 
deep love to it ; otherwise they would sooner be crushed, 
like the old Greek priest, by the falling temple than be 
saved by flying from its ruins. The question therefore 
on one side of the lakes was based on nationality and 
interest, on the other by the enthusiasm of a love of 
liberty and the feeling so peculiarly American^ that 
people should obey law, not because it is right or wrong, 
but because it is law. 

Great Britain, at this crisis, reinforced her garrisons 
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ind appealed to the feeling of loyalty. This was useless, 
because those who coald be thus influenced would not 
revolt. The president also caused to be reinforced the 
garrisons of the United States, and appealed to the popu« 
lar love of law to induce the frontier-men to remain neu- 
tral. This also, was useless, for those who would 
violate neutrality would not care for the president's pro- 
clamation. Each power should have strewn troops 
along its whole frontier, if it wished to prevent an 
outbreak: the British, to keep back the sympathizers; 
the American, to restrain the people, if such was its 
wish or interest. The people of the United States are all 
armed; and even the muskets which belonged to the 
state were surreptitiously taken to aflford arms to the 
cause. After some time spent in preparation, a person 
named Van Rensselaer, at the head of some hundred 
men, crossed the river from Schlosser, a village a few 
miles above the Falls, and took possession of Navy 
Island, belonging to Canada, but near our shore. It is 
difficult to say what were the motives of this enterprise, 
unless it was intended by the patriots as a throwing 
down of the gauntlet, and a signal for action by the 
numerous associations affiliated with the patriots through- 
out Canada. The impression prevails, that besides the 
regular troops, the British government could depend on 
the mass of the permanently embodied militia, which 
were generally commanded by officers of the army. 

Between Schlosser and Navy Island, a small steam- 
boat, called the Caroline, was employed to run by Van 
Rensselaer ; against which, afl:er she had been thus em- 
ployed but a few hours, the British fitted out an expedition 
under the command of a captain of the royal navy, >^ich 
proceeded at night and burned the boat while secured 
to the wharf at Schlosser. On board this boat were no 
Vol. L 15 
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patriots, but merely a few idle people. In the coolest ov 
person was killed and one or two wounded. The boot 
was then cut loose and ran over the &Ils^ widi aefoil 
wounded men, it has been said, and was belieredjii 
her. This outrage excited the whcrfe American pe<^ 
and made what the patriots most desired, their caaK 
popular among people 'of the better classes idong the 
whole line. This occurred December 29th, 1837, and 
was reported at Wadiington, Januaiy 4th, 1838. A 
council was immediately held, and General Scott mi 
instructed to proceed to the scene of bis old ^kny and 
assume the command of the American forces. 

At this time there was no garrison on the whole finm* 
tier nearer than Detroit, whence it could not be spared; 
and Scott was therefore alone. He had, howerer, 
received full powers to call for militia and Yolttateen,t» 
require the assistance of marshals and eustom-hoiiac 
officers, and had ample author!^ to act should noh 
trality be again infringed upon. On his route fiom 
Philadelphia, New York, and Albany, he had gotten 
possession of a force of unattached recruits, and fiom 
the latter place was attended by Governor Marcy, (now 
secretary of war>) 

By addresses and personal exertions along the whole 
frontier, General Scott succeeded, to a great degree, in 
allaying the excitement. He persuaded the people to 
trust the settlement of the Caroline afiair to the national 
government, and not to interfere between Great Britain 
and her colonies. An affair afterwards occurred, how- 
ever, which was more threatening than this ; in which 
Scott was a conspicuous actor. 

In January, 1838, a steamboat, called the Barcelona, 
was cut out of the ice in Buffalo, it was known, for the 
use of the patriots, and immediately started for Navy 
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Island. This, General Scott sought to prevent; and, 
accordingly, had taken steps to have the boat seized by 
civil process, the instant any. overt act, which would jus- 
tify such a course, should be committed within the 
waters of the United States. He determined, however, 
on another course, and immediately hired the boat, by 
an agent, for the use of the United States, and sent her 
back to Buffalo, intending to employ her on Lake Erie. 
The Canadian authorities, who were aware that the 
patriots had employed the Barcelona, lay in wait to 
destroy her, with three armed schooners and land bat- 
teries, as she passed from the channel between Grand 
Island, within the state of New York, and the main 
shore. General Scott and the governor stood watching 
the event. The boat was just visible, and the British 
were evidently awaiting the result. The battery on the 
American shores was pointed on the British vessels and 
guns, and the bombardiers, with burning portfires, stood 
ready for action. 

This was on the 16th of January. Scott, to an 
English officer who chanced to be on the American side, 
then repeated the statement contamed in the following 
note, written the day before : 

«7b the Commandi'ng Officer of the armed British vessels 

in the J^Hagara. 

Head-Quarters, Eastern Division U. S. Army, j 
two miles below Black Rock, January 15th, 1838. | 

Sir: With his excellency the governor of New 
York, who has troops at hand, we are here to enforce 
the neutrality of the United States, and to protect our 
own soil or waters from violation. The proper civil 
officers are also present, to arrest, if practicable, the 
leaders of the expedition on foot against Upper Canada. 
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the boat paif d up doog the Bntiik 
n^/t fire* On the p fgrioo s day, die 
ttie Aroerican diore, where Van B eMiinr md a fc« 
of the prominent men were immediatc]y ancatcd bj the 
irivil authorities. This ended Scott's smriees on this 
oiT/AHion. The people of die coontry did honor to hin 
for \m servir^ and he retired to his permanent hetd- 
f\uiiriem. There, however, he was not permitted to 
n'mairi long ; almost immediately being despatched to 
itunihcr m'ene, — the Cherokee nation. 

Bf^for** treating of this, however, it may not be inap- 
propriate to refer to the events which occurred in the 
H\i\mu\Mehi year, 1839, in relation to the boundai; of 
Maine* so far as General Scott was connected with it 

The occurrences in the vicinity of the Falls made a 
^rcat impression on the popular mind in the United 
Stairs, and a strong disposition to take offence extended 
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from the Atlantic coast to the frontier of the west. 
About Detroit the high personal character of Creneral 
Brady, and on Lake Erie the great exertions of General 
Wordi, effected the maintenance' of peace ; but in each 
instance it was with difficulty. There was another 
source of difficulty which was not dissimilar in character. 
The boundary between the British province of New 
Brunswick and the state of Maine had never been pre- 
cisely adjusted. The line defined by the treaty was 
purely geographical, and had been agreed on at a time 
when the geography and character of the region were 
but little understood. Each authority claimed for itself 
an extent which its next-door neighbor was not dis- 
posed to allow, and which acquired more importance 
from the fact, that if the American claim were allowed, 
the British authorities would lose exclusive control of 
streams to which they attached much importance ; and 
if the British claim were sustained, the people of 
Maine would be excluded entirely from a region, in 
which they were carrying on, even while it was a " de- 
bateable land," a most profitable business. This trade 
was the nucleus of the affair, and to secure at least 
present possession of it, large parties both from Maine 
and New Brunswick took the field. Every woodman in 
America travels not with the axe alone, but with the 
rifle ; and this circumstance, which has made the Royal 
Americans one of the best regiments in the English ser- 
vice, also prepared thousands of men not less calculated 
to meet them, in the American republic. General Scott, 
who had returned to his head-quarters, heard of the state 
. of things; and, aware that there must be collision unless 
the government interfered, proceeded at once to Wash- 
ington. He arrived a day and a half in advance of the 
mail. 



The crisis nas indeed imminent, and politicians k 
a gpoeia! war as a consequence of collision helm 
e two great teprcsentatiTes of the Aoglo-Saxon race. 
he president, Mr. Van Buren, prudent and waiy as be 
was, feh constrained to inform congress that he foresaw 
the possibility- of an invasion of the territory of ihe 
''Jnited Stales, and stated that under such circumstaaces 
te would call oul the militia to repel the invaders. Coa- 
[ress for once acted prDmpt]y,a:]d within five daysautho 
ized the president to call out the militia and to accept 
Jie serriceg of fifty thousand volunteers ; it also made 
n appropriation of ten millions of dollars. The bills 
athorizing the levy of these men and the appropriatioD 
r money, it is well understood were drawn by General 
cott. Within eight days after he had reported himself 
it Waf^ington, he was at the capital of Maine ; on his 
passage through Boston, he received gratifying testimo- 
nials of the stale of feeling ton'ards him in New Eng- 
land, to which he replied in the manner he is alwajs 
able to adopt, so as to adapt matter to the occasion. 

General Scott proceeded to the Maine frontier in 
obedience to orders emanating directly from the presi' 
dent. The government of die United States had do 
other high o&icial on this frontier. The newspapers of 
the day teemed with accounts of General Scott's move- 
ments and exertions. The press of Great Britain, the 
only representative of the people* of that empire^ which 
certainly had no occasion to love one who had defeated 
its chosen generals on many battle-fields, was filled with 
his praises. The president of the United States, in his 
annual message in 1839, the secretaries of war and state, 
said nothing of General Scott's distinguished services: 
The people of this nation, however, think for themselves ; 
and it is not, therefore, so much a duty on us as a mat- 
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ter of choice, to refer to what Greneral Scott did on this 
occasion. 

In the winter of 1838-39, the state of Maine sent 
an agent to the territory in dispute, to drive from 
it certain persons who it was said were destroying 
timber and injuring the intrinsic value of the lands. 
Some difficulty having been anticipated, the land agent 
was accompanied with a civil posse to enforce his autho- 
rity. The British officials, however, seized and im- 
prisoned, not only the lagent, but the posse, on a charge 
of infringing on British sovereignty. The people of 
Maine became much enraged at this circumstance. A 
long correspondence ensued, which led to no beneficial 
resitlta. 

The British authorities soon released their prisoners ; 
a circumstance, however, which did not by any means 
satisfy the people of Maine. The legislature of this 
state appropriated eight hundred thousand dollars, and 
placed eight thousand volunteers under control of the 
governor, to enable him to sustain the state in the course 
it had adopted. A large portion of these troops were 
raised, or rather, immediately took the field ; and there 
is not the slightest doubt that they would, if unmolested, 
not only have taken possession of the disputed territory, 
but have conquered all New Brunswick. Sir John 
Harvey, the British governor, had t^ken steps in oppo- 
sition. The British troops were marching to the scene 
of difficulty ; and it became obvious that unless some- 
thing unexpected intervened, there must be war. 

Scott arrived at the capital of Maine on the 6th of 
March, 1839. Volunteer regiments and companies 
were rapidly being collected, and as be passed them 
all hailed him as the general who was to lead them to 
victory. On this occasion he came as a peace-maker. 
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Scott was emphatically the man for the crisis. Duiing 
the war of 1812-13-14, Sir John Harvey and he had 
been the respective adjutants-general of the British and 
American forces on the Niagara, and had otherwise 
been brought together. Many courtesies had passed 
between them, and they knew how to approach eadi 
other. Both of them were soldiers, but neither loved 
war. They knew it to be a great evil, and wished to 
avoid it. 

A correspondence was immediately instituted by 
General Scott, who had, in a short time, by his 
manly and soldier-like qualities, won the respect of the 
very distinguished governor of Maine (Fairfield), and 
of the legislature, then in session. Through his influ- 
ence,, intercourse between the two governors, previously 
interrupted, was renewed, and in a short time all diffi- 
culty was removed by a satisfactory and fiiU settlement, 
which was Approved of by the Maine legislature on the 
20th of March, and subsequently by Sir John Harvey, 
the representative of the British crown. 

This was of course subject to the decision afterwards 
made by the plenipotentiaries of both countries, Lord 
Ashburton and Mr. Webster. 

A short time previously, Mr. Van Buren had sent to 
the senate the following message. At first it seemed 
calculated to remove all difficulty ; but, on inspection, 
it appeared that the very clause of the memorandum it 
enclosed (by virtue of which Mr. Forsyth claimed the 
credit of peace-maker), which provided for the non- 
molestation of the forces of Maine, justified the presence 
of those of New Brunswick. This was the head and 
fi-ont of the whole affair. 

It is, therefore, obvious enough that the true pacifi- 
cator in this difficult matter was General Scott, who 
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thereby acquired fresh rights to the title sdready referred 
to as peculiarly his. 

"Washington, February 27, 1839. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit to congress copies of various other docu- 
ments received from the governor of Maine, relating to 
the dilute between that state and the province of New 
Brunswick, which formed the subject of my message of 
the 26th instant, and also a copy of a memorandum 
signed by the secretary of state, of the United States 
and her Britannic majesty's envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary near the United States, of the 
terms upon which it is believed all collision can be 
avoided on the frontier, consistently with and respecting 
the claims on either side. As the British minister acts 
without specific authority from his government, it will 
be observed that this memorandum has but the force of 
recommendation on the provincial authorities and on the 
government of the state. 

M. VAN BUREN." 

<< MEMORANDUM. 

Her majesty's authorities consider it to have been 
understood and agreed upon by the two governments, 
that the territory in dispute between Great Britain and 
the United States, on die northeastern frontier, Aould 
remain exclusively under Britidi jurisdiction until the 
final settlement of the boundaiy question. 

The United States government have not understood 
the above agreement in the same sense, but consider, on 
the contrary, that there has been no agreement whatever 
for the exercise, by Great Britain, of exclusive jurixdio 
tion over the dispited territory, or any portion thereof 
but a mutual understanding that, pending the Tut«c)i\a!^ 
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K, tbe jurisdictioD then exercised by either party over 
jiaU ponions of the territory in dispute, should not be 
.Jihiged, but be continued merely for the presenation 
of local tranquillity and the public property, both for- 
bearing as far as practicable to e3[ert any authority, and, 
whnn any should be exercised by either, placmg upon 
the conduct of each other the taost favorable construc- 
tion. 

A complete understanding upon the question, thus 
laced at issue, of present jurisdiction, can only be ar- 
>iVed at by friendly discussion between the governments 
o( tbe United States and Great Britain ; and as it is cod- 
Gdently hoped that there will be an early settlement of 
tbe question, this subordinate point of difierence can be 
if bat little moment. 

In the mean time, the governor of the province of 
New Brunswick and the government of the stale of 
Maine, will act as follows : Her majesty's officers will not 
■eek to expel, by military force, the aniied party which 
has been sent by Maine into the district bordering on 
the Aroostook river ; but the government of Maine will, 
voluntarily, and without needless delay, withdraw be- 
yond the bounds of the disputed territory any armed force 
now within them ; and if future necessity should arise 
for dispersing notorious trespassers, or protecting public 
property irom depredation by armed force, the operation 
shall be conducted by conceit, jointly or separately, ac- 
cording to agreements between the governments of 
Maine and New Brunswick, 

The civil officers in the service respectively of New 
Brunswick and Maine, who have been taken into custo- 
dy by the opposite parties, shall be released. 

Nothing in this memorandum shall be construed to 
£irtify or to weaken, in any re^KCt whatever, the claim 
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of either party to the ultimate possession of the disputed 
territory. 

The minister plenipotentiary of her Britannic majes- 
ty ^having no specific authority to make any arrange- 
ment on the subject, the undersigned can only recom- 
mend, as they now earnestly do, to the governments of 
New Brunswick and Maine, to regulate their future pro- 
ceedings according to the terms herein set forth, uqtil 
the final settlement of the territorial dispute, or until 
the governments of the United States and Great Britain 
shall come to some definite conclusion on the subor- 
dinate point upon which they are now at issue. 

• JOHN FORSYTH, Secretary of State 
of the United States of Jforth America. 
H. S. FOX, H. B. M. Envoy 
Extraordinary and Mmster Plerdpotentiary. 
Washington, February 27, 1839." 

The following is the important correspondence be- 
tween Sir John Hayvey and General Scott. Chance has 
much to do in the affairs of nations, and figures in this 
denouement. When Scott reached the north he had in 
his possession an unanswered letter of Sir John's, 
received while he was on other duty, which enabled him 
to commence the correspondence, the results of which 
were so important. The following was the purely ofii- 
cial part of this correspondence : 

" Head-Quarters, Eastern Division U.S. Army, ) 

Augusta, Me., March 21, 1839. j 

The undersigned, a major-general in the army of 
the United States, being specially charged with main- 
taining the peace and safety of their entire northern and 
eastern frontiers, having cause to apprehend a collision 
of arms between the proximate forces of New Brunswick 
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and the state of Maine on the di^puied terrihry, which 
is daimed by both, has the honor, in the sincere deaie 
ct the United States to preserve die relations of peace 
and ami^ with Great Britain — relations which mi^t be 
mach endangered by sudi untoward collision — to invite 
fiom his excellency Majop-GSeneral Sir John Harvey^ 
lieutenant-governor, &c. &c., a general declaratioii to 
thisefito: 

That it is not the intention of the Iieutenant-gove^ 
nor of her Britannic majesty's province of New Brans- 
wick, under die expected renewal of negotiations be- 
tween the cabinets of London and Wadiington on the 
subject of the said disputed territoiy, wi&out renewed 
instructions to that eflfect from his government, to seek 
to take military possession of that territoiy, or to seek, 
by military force, to expel therefrom the armed civO 
posse or the troops of Maine* 

Should the undersigned have the honor to be frvored 
with such declaration or assurance, to be by him commu- 
nicated to his excellency the govemt)r of the state of 
Maine, the undersigned does not in the least doubt that 
he would be immediately and fiilly authorized by the 
governor of Maine to communicate to his excellency the 
lieutentant-govemor of New Brunswick a corresponding 
pacific declaration to this eflect : 

That, in the hope of a speedy and satisfactory settle- 
ment, by negotiation, between ihe governments of the 
United States and Great Britain, of the principal or 
boundary question between the state of Maine and the 
province of New Brunswick, it is not the intention of 
the governor of Maine, vrithout renewed instructions 
from the legislature of the state, to attempt to disturb by 
arms the said province in the possession of the Mada- 
vraska setHMnents, or to attempt to interrupt the usual 
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commuiiiclitions between that province and her majesty's 
upper provinces ; and that he is willing, in the mean- 
time, to leave the questions of possession and jurisdic- 
tion as they at present stand, — ikai is, Great Britain 
holding, in fact, possession of a part of the sdid terri- 
toiy, and the government of Maine denying her right to 
such possession ; and the state of Maine holding, in 
fact, possession of another portion of the same territoiy, 
to which her right is denied by Grreat Britain. 

With this understanding the governor of Maine will, 
without unnecessary delay, withdraw the military force 
of the state from the said disputed territory ; leaving 
only, under a land agent, a smaH civil posse^ armed or 
unarmed, to protect the timber recently cut, and to pre- 
vent future depredations. 

Reciprocal asisurances of the foregoing friendly cha- 
racter having been, through the undersigned, inter- 
changed, all danger of collision between the immediate 
parties to the controversy will be at once removed, and 
time allowed to the United States and Great Britain to 
settle amicably the great question of limits. 

The undersigned has much pleasure in renewing 
to his excellency Major- (Jeneral Sir John Harvey, the 
assurances of his ancient high consideration and respect. 

WINFIELD SCOTT." 

" The undersigned, Major-General Sir John Harvey, 
lieutenant-governor of her Britannic majesty's province 
of New Brunswick, having received a proposition from 
Major-General Winfield Scott, of the United States 
army, of which the foregoing is a copy, hereby, on his 
part, signifies his concurrence and acquiescence therein. 

"Sir John Harvey renews with great pleasure to 
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Major-Geiieral Scott the assurances of his warmest per- 
sonal consideration, regard, and respect. 

J. HARVEY. 



Tbe undersigned, governor of Maine, in considers 
lion of Ihe foregomg, the exigency for calling out th« 
troops of Maine having ceased, has no hesitation in sig- 
nifying his entire acquiescence in the proposition of 
Major-General Scott. 

The undersigned has the honor to tender to Major- 
General Scott the assurance of his high respect and 
esteem. 

JOHN FAIRFIELD." 

Sir John added also a private letter which, however, 
has been published. This perilous crisis having been 
overcome, Scott again returned lo his head-quarters. 
Thence, on the death of General Macomb, he was called 
to Washington to assume command of the army of the 
nation. 




CHAPTER XI. 

The Cherokees— Origin — Gold — Georgia and the Cherokee» 
— Scott's orders— His proclamation — ^Its good effects — Hi* 
promptness and humanity — ^Vaccination— Ross. 

In the interval between the disturbances on the 
Niagara frontier and in Maine, General Scott was called 
on to discharge a duty, which probably was more pain- 
ful to him than any event which has occurred in all his 
public service. This was the removal of the Cherokees. 

When the states of North and South Carolina and 
Georgia were colonized, the emigrants found almost on 
the shores of the Atlantic a large and powerful Indian 
race, which had already made much progress in the 
path of civilization, and the members of which called 
themselves Chelloche. In many respects they difiered 
from the tribes around them, not the least of which was 
in the fact that they were fire-worshippers, looking on 
the sun as the great source of light, heat, and life, and 
-worshipping it with a veneration which recalls the days 
of the old Magi. They acknowledged no kindred with 
any other people on the continent, and had many cus- 
toms and habits, which could not be connected with 
those of any other race. 

During the war of the revolution, by the policy of 
General Washington, they and the Chactas and Chick- 
asas were kept in a state of neutrality, and the mass of 
the nation was rather friendly to the colonies than other- 
wise. That they were so is a matter of peculiar con- 
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gratulation ; for none can doubt that if the many war- 
riors of this powerful people and its allies had sided 
with the English, the fortune of war might have awarded 
a far different result to the great southern campaign, 
and history have recorded as much misfortune as it 
has prosperity for the whole war. The Indians began 
gradually to withdraw before the advance of civilization, 
and the Cherokees yielded up most of their domain to 
the whites. Repeated treaties, however, secured to 
them the ground which they inhabited and cultivated, 
and which occupied a portion of the present states of 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama. 

Within the last twenty-five years gold has been dis- 
covered in that portion of their country which is within 
the state of Georgia. The advance of civilization from 
the east, and the gradual settlement of Tennessee and 
Kentucky, had forced diem no longer to depend on the 
chase, but to cultivate the soil. 'Dieir white neighbors 
were by no means the best specimens of their color, not 
a few of them being refugees, et id omne genus ^ bound to 
no home, nomads in disposition and Arabs in character. 
The Cherokees on the other hand loved their mountain 
homes, and dearly cherished the glassy streams and quiet 
valleys, in the midst of which the present generation had 
grown up. Restricted within their boundaries by the 
knowledge that elsewhere they would be looked upon 
and hunted as intruders, they had turned their attention 
to agriculture, and become in fact a pastoral people. Their 
whole country had become a western Arcadia, and their 
ordiards and fields were far better cultivated than those 
of their neighbors, by whom they were greatly coveted. 

The discovery of gold, however, excited the whole po- 
pulation of Georgia, which began to dream of the wealth of 
Peru and Mexico. Before, however this el dorado could 
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be seized upon, the Cherpkees must obviously be re- 
moved. The supreme court of the United'States, years 
before, had declared, by the lips o^ the great chirf jus- 
tice, what was the situation of the Cherokees. They 
bad, according to his eloquent .exposition, rights which 
could not be invaded by the United States or the sepa- 
rate states. They were as wards. of the nation, under 
the pupilage of the president ; and this sovereignty over 
their soil had beeI^ recognised by a hundred treaties with 
the ante-revolutionary governors of Virginia', Georgia, 
and the Carolinas, and the United States. As a nation, 
they had even protected the struggling colonies. These 
treaties distinctly called them a nation, and treated with 
'diem in all the forms of diplgmatic intercourse. The Che- 
rokees claimed thi^t, if these ri^ts,had ever existed, 
they had not, and could not, lose them, and called on 
the government to protect them agabst a)i extension of 
the lawd of Greorgia over themselves and their country. 

<< In 1802, tl^e United States formed a compact with 
Greorgia,'* says Mr. Mansfield, '<<that the general go- 
vernment would purchase the lands of the Indians, and 
remove them as soon as it could be peaceably accom- 
plished." Greorgia was at that time even more sparsely 
populated than now, and had ^o disposition to extend 
her authority over the persons of a nation, the members 
of \ehich were almost as numerous as her own citizens. 
The state, however, claimed that the United States was 
bound to extinguish the Cherokee tide ; why, or on what 
grounds, uq man out of Georgia ever understood. 

The Cherokees, on the other hand, maintained, that to 
a sale there must be two parties, the grantor and grantee ; 
that if the United States were under obligations to pur- 
chase, they were not to sell ; that the stipulations with 
Georgia contemplated a peaceable removal, and that to 
Vol. I. 16 



cmphyftagwiifticerfthfiiition agmMitltoalwdHti 
eowardfy. ^bejidaatA poiitifdyiD mSL Tbe g jiP— 
BMst of the Unhed S||idtt ooold not denj dMt ^ 
kMi had JQitioe on thrir side, hot yet hoped hj tint 
Md negotiation to effect dieir lemoTaL Htm wm At 
criw idien the adieme of lemonog the Ihdiane kf ai 
the MiMJnqupi xKrigjnated. The pnie and good 
nho originated fliia jimk^ aeem to have had no 
other than the good of the. nntiona of abofjgipii' 1 
traa'Gkdjr, however^ to be too proitaUe n job fiir Ai 
^oolB of qiecolaton not to be pn^Nilar, and in a dnt 
tiaae waa the aetdbd policy* of die United StataiL i 
long GonkoTenjr endued, in -die oomae of ifUdk tk 
Indiana of (fcoigia.becanie mnch warried, aBdfiiN%t 
kind of treaty waa condnded iridi die CbiONkm ^I'ii' 
IIml United Statea chinied fli« it ma IqpJ^ «^^ 
great maas of the CSiefokee people maintaiaed. tM i 
had never, been ratified by the competent attftflri^* 
The &eta were tbeae: 'Die Gheiokcea baeve affpd 
cfaiefiB who are mere jadgea, and nol etnapeCeat to hiad 
the peopk without thek consent in general connciL Bj 
means of bribes, flatteries, and eajolements^ these due& 
bad been induced to give their-assent. The migoritjaf 
the tribe, however, posiiiodjf refosed to approye of their 
action. The great republic of the United States, nevo^ 
theless, prepared to ratify the action of an digavdiy 
without authority, said the Cherokees, who, in their -owa 
affiurs, must necessarily speak corred^. This treaty 
the United States resolved to enforce. 

On the 10th of April; 1838, General Scott received 
orders to assume the command of the troops and direct 
the emigration. After a short consultatioiT with the 
diief of the war department, he proceeded to Geoijg^ 
*' * "^ blessed tfabg for the consciences and honor 
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of aojdjen, that their duty is to obey* That the lespon- 
flihility of enforcing this treaty no more rests on Gene- 
ral Scott, than the charge of kidnapping rests on him 
who, having an^tched a drowning man fiom the whirl- 
pool, is farced by the current to a difierent landing 
firom the one each would have adopted. This duty 
cannot but have been most ungrateful to Scott, who, 
grown up in a coontiy where kindly feelings towards 
the Indians are univeraal, was now called on to act 
with more seventy ^han his kind heart would have 
dictated. The condition of the Cherokees has been 
already referred to ; and to appreciate the cruelty of their 
fiite, it must be remembered that the mass of the nation 
had long been civilized, and that its people were as well 
educated and as cultivated as die laboring classes of any 
fltate of the confederacy^ Their grounds were better 
tilled, their herds were of better blood, their laws were 
better administered, than were those of many of the coun- 
ties of Georgia which surrounded them. These people 
General Scott was called on to remove, and he had no 
discretion but to enforce his orders* with a stem will, 
which also was the dictation of humanity. 

The treaty thus attempted to be enforced, had been 
made in 1835, and required all the Cherokees on this 
side of the Mississippi to remove beyond it to a country set 
aside for them, between the Canadian river and the boun- 
dary of Arkansas. Many, at various intervals between the 
treaty and 1838, had emigrated ; but about fifteen thou- 
sand yet remained amid their mountain homes. These 
were the persons against whom General Scott was to 
act with five regiments of the army and any number of 
volunteers he mi^t find necessaiy. 

The following address to the Cherokee people has 
been reprinted several times in Europe, and has always 
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beoi Gommended, not kss for its peculiar doqiienoe and 
ahnost poetic pathos, flian for tl^ deep atateaman-HB 
poIiGy it manifosts. It ivas Gircolated in handbilb, hcA 
in Eng^iflh and Cherokee, and 'was of a chanKtolB 
penetrate at once the hearts of die people to lAiom i 
WBsdirected. 

^^MMOR-QEJfEBJIL SCOTT^ of the CWM AMi 
Jbrmyy sends to tfie Cherokee peopk renu^^ 
(kaotmOj Georgioj Jhmesseey and MabamOj this 

ADDBESS. 

Cherokees: The president of die United States hii 
waA me, with n powarfiil army, to cause'you, inidiedi' 
ence to the treaty of 1835, to join that part of jov 
people nvfao are already establidied in prosperify <m it 
other side of the MississippL Unhappily, die two jna 
which were aUowed for the pmpose, yon hare suflned 
to pass away without following, and w^out making any 
preparation to follow ; and now, or by the time that tlib 
solemn address shall reach your distant settlements, die 
emigration must be commenced in haste, but, I hope, 
without disorder. I have no power, by granting a fur- 
ther delay, to correct the error that you have committed. 
The fall moon of May is already on the wane ; and 
before another shall have passed away, every Chookee 
man, woman, and child, in those states, must be ia 
motion to join their brethren in the &r west. 

My Friends : This is no sudden determination on 
the part of the president, whom you and I must now 
obey. By the treaty, the emigration was to have been 
completed on or before the 23d of this month ; and the 
nresident has constantly kept you warned, during the 
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BTO years flowed, through all his oflBceis and agents in 
lis country, that the treaQr would be enforced. 

I am come to carry out that determination. ^ My 
"Oops already occupy many pcMsitions in die country that 
ou are to abandon, and thousands and thousands are 
pproaching from every quarter, to render resistance and 
scape alike hopeless. All those tnxqis, n^ular and 
lilitia, are your friends. Receive them and confide in 
lem as sudi. Obey them when they tell you that you 
an remain no longer in this country. Soldiers are 
s kind-hearted as brave, and the desire of every one 
f us is to execute our painful duty in mercy. We are 
ommanded by the president to act towards you in that 
pint, and such is also the wish of the whole people of 
jnerica. 

Chiefs, head inen, and warriors — will you then, by 
esistance, compel us to resort to arms ? God forbid ! 
)r will you, by flight, seek to hide yourselves in moun- 
iins and forests, and thus oblige us to hunt you down ? 
lemember, that in pursuit, it may be impossible to 
void conflicts. The blood of the white man, or the 
lood of the red man, maybe spilt ; and if spilt, however 
ccidentally, it may be impossible for the discreet and 
lumane among you, or among us, to prevent a general 
^ar and carnage. Think of this, my Cherokee brethren I 
am ^ old warrior, and have been present at many a 
cene of slaughter ; but spare me, I beseech you, the 
lorror of witnessing the destruction of the Cherokees. 

Do not, I invite you, even wait for the close approach 
if the troops ; but make such preparations for emigration 
s you can, and hasten to this place, to Ross's Landing, 
►r to Gunter's Landing, where you will all be received 
a kindness by ofiicers selected for the purpose. You 
rill find food for all, and clothing for the destitute, at 
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«itlier of those places, and thence at your ease, a 
comfort, be transported to yoar new homes accotdi 
the terms of the treaty. This is the address of s 
nor io warriors. May his entreaties be kindljiecf 
and may the great God of both, prosper the Am 
and Cherokees, and preserve them long is pea 
hiendship with each other. 

WINFIELD SCOT 

This address vras accompanied by one to thei 
enjoining on them forbear ce and humanity toi 
people bowed down by si (rings and misfortune 

Many bands at once came forward, and all do 
would have done so, but for the fact that their pc 
and intellectual chief Ross was at Washington, it 
if not to avoid the emigration, to postpone it. ( 
Scott was therefore compelled to use a mild fbrc 
by a rapid extension of bis troops surrounded i 
Geoi^a Indians. Between this time (May 26fl 
the 15th of June all were collected, and the G 
brigade was at once discharged. Mr. Mans&eld 
that by this rapid action in Georgia, and subseq 
in other states, one million of dollars were saved 
United States. This sum may with more accur 
extended to tAvo million five hundred thousand d 

The Indians in the other states were collected 
the loth of July, and all the volunteers but a 
company discharged. With the exception of a 
of three or four Indians in North Carolina, sho 
sad necessity in consequence of an unprovoked 
on a party of United States troops, several of 
were killed, not one life was lost. 

The orders General Scott had received extOK 
the collecting of the Cherokees only, and then t 
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em over to civil agents. Several bands had already 

^Qfw^d westward, but the march was interrupted by an 

. . ^kiitfaaDy dry season, vi^ch induced the general on his 

jhii responsibility to suspend the further progress. He 

^ao, the chiefe of the natioa signing a promise ¥^en 

v^ season became more propitious to produce all their 

Ibople. This obligation they rigidly^fulfilled. Three 

£ the regiments of regular troops were then returned 

""^o the northern frontier and to the Canada lines, and two 

.letained to protect the emigrants. 
^''' The Cherokees were distributed in vast camps near 
^'^le Hiwassee and carefully attended to. Medical at« 
^Hendance, provisioi^, &c., were procured for them, and 
"^Hmder General Scott's personal superintendence. The 
^roads to the drinking-places were closed to them by 
f guards. Aware of the havoc made by small-pox and 
^ Tarioloid among the Indians of the West, he managed 
' to overcome their prejudices against vaccination, and to 
' introduce it generally. The effect of this has already 
been experienced, those maladies having since decimated 
tribes which surround the new homes of the Chero- 
kees, but spared that people. 

General Scott was in the principal camp when the 
delegation of Rosa returned from Washington, with 
orders from the president to transfer to him the charge 
of the emigration, the cost of which was to come from 
the five millions of dollars, secured them by the treaty 
of 1815, in addition to their new lands. General Scott 
then relinquished the control, after adjusting a difficulty 
between fhe chief and the people, as to what the former 
was to receive per capita^ and when the month of Octo- 
ber came^ the march was resumed. General Scott fol- 
lowed them to Nashville, when the order to proceed 
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again to tbe northern frontier reached him. What oc- 
curred there, has already been recounted. 

In this affidr, General Scott again added to the jus- 
tice of the appellation conferred on him, << The Paci- 
ficator." 



CHAPTER Xn. 

Greneral Scott spoken of for the presidency — Harrisboig con- 
vention — ^Promotion to the comman^ of the anny — Letter on 
slavery, to T. P. Atkinson, of Danville, Virginia — ^Enforce- 
ment of discipline. 

In the year 1839, General Scott was become one of 
the most conspicuous men of the nation, and was looked 
upon as one of the persons most likely to be supported 
by a great political party for the chief magistracy of the 
confederacy. Though a soldier, he did not consider 
himself, as was once by a portion of the Union sought 
bo be maintained, disfranchized from the enjoyment of 
his civil rights; and therefore, although no partisan or 
demagogue, expressed his opinions on suitable occa- 
sions, boldly and distinctly. As to mere party ques- 
tions, he has habitually said nothing, though all vbf^ are 
aware of his history must know that, from his long and 
frequent service, under the orders of each party, he must 
have been aware of almost all the abuses of power by 
either. At the great convention of the whigs, at Harris- 
burg, in 1839, he was a prominent candidate. His own 
wishes, however, were enlisted in favor of Mr. Clay ; 
after him, for Greneral Harrison. Under the influence 
of this feeling, he wrote several letters, the purport of 
which was, that his name should not be used, if there 
was a chance of the success of the nomination of either 
of the. other two. 
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The result is now well known ; and none more cheer- 
fiiUy acquiesced in it than Greneral Scott. General Har- 
rison died, and was succeeded by Mr. Tyler, who, on 
the death of General Macomb, on the 25th of June, 1841, 
appointed General Scott to the command of the army. 

When General Harrison died, public attention was 
agam turned to General Scott as a candidate. Mr. 
Clay, however, was selected, and was defeated. 

The following letter from General Scott, on the subject 
of slavery, is curious. It is a fiill exposition of his views 
on this momentous subject ; and shows a rare strength 
of mind, in not only abandoning &e prejudices in which 
he was educated, but in avowing them contraiy to the 
sentiments of the population of his native state, — still, 
amid all the changes of a soldier's life, the home ot his 
choice. 

< Washington, Fetaiary 9, 1843. 

Dear Sir : I have been waiting £Dr an evening's ki- 
sure to answer your letter before me, and, after an unrea- 
sonable delay, am at last obliged to reply in the midst 
of official occupations. 

That I ever have been named in connexion with the 
presidency of the United States, has not, I can assure 
yott, the son of an ancient neighbor and friend, been by 
any contrivance or desire of mine ; and certainly I shall 
never be in the field for that high office unless placed 
there by a regular nomirutiion. Not, then, being a can- 
didate, and seeing no near prospect of being rruuie one, 
I ought, perhaps, to decline troubling you or others with 
my humble opinions on great principles of state rights 
and federal administration ; but as I cannot plead igno- 
rance of the partiality of a few friends in several parts of 
the Union, who may, by possibility, in a certain event, 
succeed in bringing me within the field fi*om which a 
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whig candidate is to be selected, I prefer to jenr on the 
side of frankness and candor, rather than, by silence, to 
allow any stranger unwittingly to commit himself to my 
support 

Your inquiries open the whole question of domestic 
slavery, which has, in different forms, for a number of 
years7igitatedco4re««.d the country. 

Premismg that you are the first person who has 
interrogated me on die subject, I give you the basis of 
what unmld be my reply in greater detail, if time allowed 
and the contingency aUuded to above were less remote. 

In boyhood, at William an() Mary college, and in 
common with most, if not all my companions, I became 
deeply impressed with the views pven by Mr. Jefikrson, 
in his < Notes on Viigbua,' and by Judge Tucker, in thr. 
Appendix to his edition of Blackstqne's Commentaries, 
in fovor of a gradual emancipation of slaves. That ap* 
pendix I have not seen in thirty odd years, and in the 
same period have read scarcely anything on the subject ; 
but my early impressions are firesfaf and unchanged. 
Hence, if I had had th^ honor of a seat in the Vii^ia 
legislature in the winter of 1831-32, when a bill was 
brought forward to carry out those views, I should cer- 
tainly have given it my hearty support. 
• I suppose I scarcely need say that; in my opinion, 
congress has no color of authority, under the constitu- 
tion, for touching the relation of master and slave within 
a state. 

I hold the opposite opinion in respect to the District 
of Columbia. Here, with the consent of the owners, or 
on the payment of < just compensation,' congress may 
legislate at its discretion. But my conviction is equally 
strong that, unless it be step by step with the legislatures 
of Virginia and Maryland, it would be dangerous to both 
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MiMlnhhliHii of mII Mj^rN, »exes, and colors. The work of 
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liberating cannot be forced without such horrid results. 
Christian philanthropy is ever mild and considerate. 
Hence all violence ought to be deprecated by the friends 
of religion and humanity. Their persuasions cannot 
&il at the right time to free the master, from the slave, 
and the slave from the master ; perhaps before the latter 
* dball have found out and acknowledged that the relation 
between the parties had long been mutuidtjr prejudicial 
to their worldly ilkterests. 

There is no evil without, in the order of Providence, 
some compensating benefit The bleeding African was 
torn from his savage home by his ferocious neighbors, 
sold into slavery, and east upon this continent. Here, 
in the mild south, the race has wonderfully multiplied, 
compared with anything ever known in barbarous life. 
The descendants of a few thousands have become many 
millions ; and all, firom the first, made acquainted with 
the arts of civilization, and, above all, brought under 
the light of the GrospeL 

From the promise made to Abraham, some two 
thousand years had elapsed before the advent of our 
Saviour, and the Israelites, the chosen people of Grod, 
were, for wise purposes, sufiered to remain in bondage 
longer than Africans have been on our shore. This race 
has already experienced the resulting compensations 
alluded to ; and, as the white missionary has never been 
able to penetrate the dark regions of Africa, or to establish 
himself in its interior, it may be within the scheme of 
Providence that the great work of spreading the Gk>spel 
over that vast continent, with all the arts and comforts 
of civilization, is to be finally accomplished by the black 
man restored firom American bondage. 'A foothold there 
has already been gained for him, and in such a scheme 
centuries are but as seconds to Him who moves worlds 
as man moves a finger. 
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A period of tnnquillity euned, after tbe Kmaidd 
Ika CSierokees, unintemiptedy exioept by the m*^ 
disturbances of 1839, until the Meadcan var hega. 
During this time. General Scott aaridaouslf tfloM 
to the duties of his post, and virtually lemoddbl 
die army. The mass of the officers were humane, «i 
not dii^oaed to oppress their men, but rather to po- 
tect them. In so large a body, however, there aoi 
a lew who required to be tau^t that ^ey dared not 
This Scott did by his orders^ in relation to personal rio- 
lence extended in certain raiments towards the mok 
His orders on this subject are modeb ; and contiibiiiB 
aol less to a demonstration of his knowledge of die trae 
ttMiMy of diadpline, than to proof of the justness asd 
kmdnsBB of kis heart 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

g^ac with Mexico — Correspondence with the secretary of war — 
8oott assigned to command — Siege and capture of Vera Cmz 
— Colonel Ktchcock — ^Battle of Cerro Gordo — ^Advance on 

' the city of Mexico^Battles before Mexico— Aimistice. 

The war with Mexico has, it is believed, been long 
Inevitable ; and the government of the United States 
tmdj on the frontier of Texas^ established an army of 
(Observation, with reference to the contingencieiit which 
subsequently took place. When the war actually began, 
iMajor-General Scott was most aimous to assume the 
I command, and applied for it distinctly, on more than 
one occasion. A correspondence ensued, in the course 
of which the secretary of war was pleased to construe 
into an afi&ont, a letter written by General Scott ob- 
viously without intending to be discourteous. If Grene- 
lal Scott had wished to express himself plainly to the 
secretary, none who know him can doubt that he would 
have done so at all risks. It must be remembered that 
the secretary is the head of the department of war, with 
control over the civil afiairs of that department and of 
tiie bureau of Indian affidrs. He has no military con- 
nexion with the army, being without rank, and therefore 
protected by no precedence with the command of the 
army. Though military officers are bound to respect 
bim in his sphere^ he has no authority over them, except 
when he acts by command of the pre^dent. To avoid 
the obvious difficulty of the command being deposited 
in the tevpids of a civilian, the office of general-in-chief 
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was created, and conferred on Creneral Brown, the senior 
officer, because he was so. No one can pretend that 
the secretary can assume command of even a single 
company. If so, a major-general can be guilty of no 
insubordination towards him. 

If such a thing were possible, — if a general were 
guilty of insubordination, he should be tried. There 
certainly must be somewhere authority to convene a tri- 
bunal competent to try even the senior general of the 
service. The department did not choose to do this; it 
retained him at Washington ; and the thousand venial 
souls of the nation were encouraged to seek for Batvor by 
jeers hurled against him who had breasted the iron hail 
of many a battle-field, and served his country in many 
an emergency, with the head, heart, and hand. 

The circumstances of this case were as follows : each 
item of which is proved by documentary evidence. 

Immediately on the advance of the Mexican amy 
being known at Washington, Qeneral Scott applied 
for the command of the forces to operate ag^dnst it. It 
will be remembered that at that time General Taylor, hi^ 
as his rank has since become, was, by the most liberal 
construction of the rights conferred by his commission, 
entitled only to the command of two regiments. The 
government proposed to send to Texas at least eight, 
four times the command of a brigadier. Scott had a 
right to the command; no one else except General 
Gaines had any pretext for claiming it. There was no 
disposition to displace General Taylor, whom General 
Scott highly esteemed. 

He wished to allow General Taylor to win all the 
glory he knew he could and would, and did not wish to 
meet the Mexican generals except at the head of such 
an army as his rank entitled him to. He therefore sug- 
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ested to the secretary of war, with whom he had been 
treviously associated, to be permitted during the sum- 
aer to arrange a plan to prepare the volunteers for ser- 
dee, and then, at the head of the new army, join 
Seneral Taylor's regulars, which, of course, he would 
command. This plan was not received as kindly as it 
viras given, and the original order or intention was coun- 
termanded. It may here be stated that many military 
Den think, that as commander-in-chief of the army and 
'esponsible for the operations of the whole, General 
Scott could, at any time, of his own wiU, have assumed 
command of General Taylor's, or any other army, with- 
)ut exceeding his lawful authority. 

Under the influence of this injustice, he wrote to the 
3resident a frank, free, but respectful letter, stating his 
opinions of the proper mode of conducting the war, and 
stating in relation to himself, the following opinions, 
sach oi which is undeniably true. 

<< Not an advantageous step can be taken in a forward 
march without the confidence that all is well behind. 
If insecure in that quarter, no general can put his ^ole 
heart and mind into the yfofk to be done in front I 
ana, therefore, not a little alarmed, nay, crippled in 
my energies, by the knowledge of the impatience in 
question, and I beg to say, I fear no other danger. 

My intentions have been, after making all prelimi- 
nary arrangements here, to pass down the Ohio and 
Mississippi, to see, or to assure myself by correspon- 
deDce, that the volunteers, on whom we are mosdy to 
rely in the prosecution of the existing war, are rapidly 
assembling for the service ; to learn the probable time 
of their readiness to advance upon Mexico ; to ascertain 
if their supplies of every kind are in place, or are likely 
to be in place in sufficient time ; to hasten <me and the 
Vol. 1. 17 
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L front of the enemy, should be made a 
al, General Scott was assigned to com- 
matter there are two currents : Mr. Polk 
r acting fairly and honorably towards a 
nation, second only to himself, but was 
derlings and intriguers, 
nent determined to attempt the capture 
nd the castle of Ulloa ; and, after care- 
the merits of all officers of rank (it may be 
ntimated above), confided this command 
) whom, in all its times of difficulty, for 

quarter of a century, the nation has 
; the brilliant events of the war on the 
eneral Scott had been in Washington; 
nactive. Though in name and in &ct 
highest place on the army list, he had 
gently to prepare materiel and persormel 

at the head of which, men who were 
laltems when he occupied almost as high 
;s now, had won feme aad glory. Tay- 
Keamey, each had felt the benefit of his 
'hile he and the gaUant old Gaines were 
jtivity. At last, he received the follow- 



" War Department, Washimoton, ) 
November 23, 1846. \ 

esident, several days since, communi- 
to you his orders to repair to Mexico, to 
id of the forces there assembled, and par- 
nize and set on foot an expedition to 
lulf coast, if, on arriving at the theatre 
hall deem it to be practicable. It is not 
ntrol your operations by definite and 
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poridve instructions, but you are left to proMcntt An 
as your judgment, under a fiill view of sdl die dram* 
stances, shall dictate. The woik is before you, aadtke 
means provided, or to be provided, tar acconqMag 
it, are committed to you, in the fiiU confidence thtfjoi 
will use them to the best advantage. 

The objects which it is desirable to obtain have beoi 
indicated ; and it is hoped that you will have Ifae leipi' 
site force to accomplish them. 

Of this you must be the judge, when prepantion 
are made, and the time for action arrived. 

Veiy respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. L. MARCY, 

Secrdarjf rf War. 

General Winfikld Scott." 

This order General Scott obeyed with his haUtul 
promptness, leaving Washington on the 24th of Novem* 
ber, and sailing from New York on the 30th. Wriim 
one month he was at Matamoras and assumed command 
of the whole army in Mexico by virtue of his commis- 
sion. After all that had been said and done, all the 
comments of a few mterested journals, be saw at a glance 
that the force collected there was altogether inadequate 
even for the investment of Vera Cruz and its depend- 
encies, probably, next to Gibraltar, the strongest place in 
the world. Such stress had been laid on the capture of 
this strong place, that to fail in it would have been at 
once to sacrifice all the advantages previously acquired. 
It was not only necessary in a positive sense, to enable 
the government to control the intercourse between Mexico 
and Europe, but to give the lie to jeers which had been 
frequently uttered on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The first act of General Scott was therefore to collect 
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all the regulars which could be spared by General Tay- 
lor, with confidence that the troops, then reported as 
being on the march, would certainly replace them. He 
therefore withdrew fi'om Saltillo, General Taylor's head- 
quarters. Worth's brigade, numbering about six hundred 
men, but troops second to none in the world, and com- 
manded by officers, each of whom, from the general to 
the junior subaltern, knew his duty. 

All the troops from the Rio Grande, except the stated 
garrisons, were then put in motion towards Vera Cruz, 
and ordered to rendezvous at the island of Lobos, about 
forty leagues (Sp.) northward of the object of his expe- 
dition. This is a small barren island, but a mile in cir- 
cumference, and scarcely afibrding a resting-place for 
the troops soon collected there. On the 15th of Feb- 
ruary there were collected, however, in good order and 
health, one regiment of volunteers from South Carolina, 
ten companies of the two regiments from Pennsylvania, 
one regiment from North Carolina, one from New York, 
and nine companies from Louisiana and Mississippi. 
Besides these, there were four hundred regulars com- 
manded by Colonel Gates. A large naval force was also 
awaiting the concentration of Scott's army, under the 
command of Commodore David S. Conner. 

Unforeseen delays ensued, so that on the 7th of March 
only, General Scott was able to concentrate his whole 
army, amounting to twelve thousand men of all arms. 

It was admirably equipped with all the engines and 
materiel necessary to attack, with success, so strong a 
place as Vera Cruz. The whole force was embarked in 
a fleet of transports and a convoy, amounting together 
to nearly one hundred keels, and proceeded to Cape 
Antonio Lizardo. After a careful reconnoissance with 
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Twiggs, with the reserve, composed of the 1st and 4th 
artillery, the riflemen, the 1st, 2d, 3d, and 7th infantiy, 
were landed at daylight. On the 10th, the whole force 
was on shore, including the heavy artiUery. 

All lay on their arms that night, on a soil that, smce 
the surrender of the castle and city of Vera Cruz by the 
Spaniards, had never been pressed by an invader's foot 
Commodore Conner superintended the debarkation in 
person ; and, when Wordi's line pulled ashore, was seen 
in a boat of the smallest size, in the midst of the surf, 
directing the operation. This was the true service done 
by the navy, and the credit is due to Commodore Con- 
ner. Its success was unprecedented ; all having been 
90 directed that not one accident or mistake occurred, 
and not one life was lost. 

On the morning of the 10th General Scott landed in 
person. He commanded a force of eleven thousand 
regulars of the army and volunteers. The officers and 
men of that veteran and gallant corps, the marines, hav- 
ing volunteered to serve on shore, were received by him 
with cheerfulness. They, under the command of Cap- 
tain Calvin Edson, since dead, were attached tempora- 
rily to the 3d artillery. Mr. Kendall, of the New 
Orleans Picayune thus graphically describes the debarka- 
tion on the shore : 

<< A more stirring spectacle has probably never been 
witnessed in America. In the first line there were no 
less than seventy heavy surf-boats, containing nearly four 
thousand regulars, and all of them expected to meet an 
enemy before they struck the shore. 

Notwithstanding this, every man was anxious to be 
first — ^they plunged into the water waist-deep as they 
reached the shore — the " stars and stripes" were in- 
stantly floating — a rush was made for the sand-hills, and 
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Commodore Conner, it was determined to disembaik on 
the beach west of the island of Sacrificios. 

Commodore Conner conducted in person the disem- 
barkation, which was made on the 9tfa of March; and 
rarely has this delicate piece of duty been more aUy 
managed. The anchorage on the beach was narrow and 
contracted ; and, to avoid crowding it with many vessds, 
he recommended that the troops should be transfisrred 
from the steamboats and other vessels to the ships of 
war. A]l preparations relative to assigning men and 
officers to the separate boats, had been previously made; 
and, at eleven, A. M., the frigates, vnth a few trans- 
ports selected for the purpose, got under way. 

The general-in-chief was on board the steamboat 
Massachusetts. The weather was peculiarly &vorable; 
the wind was from the southeast, and the sea smooth and 
glassy, and the vessels dropped from Sacrificios to the 
beach selected (about three hours' sail), without difficultf 
or obstacle, and anchored, each precisely on the spot 
indicated for them severally. The steamers of lig^t 
draught and a few gunboats were then ordered to allign 
themselves as close as possible to the surf, to cover the 
landing. The boats then received their quotas of troops, 
and formed one continuous line. When all was ready, 
a signal-gun was fired from the vessel on board of which 
General Scott was, and, with a cheer, the long line gave way 
for the shore. Immediately before sunset, Major-Gene- 
ral Worth landed with his brigade, the corps d^elite of 
the service. It was composed of the 2d and 3d artillery, 
the 4th, 5th, 6th, and 8th infantry; to which were at- 
tached Williams' company of Kentucky, and Blanchard's, 
of Louisiana volunteers ; the first to the 6th, and second 
to the 5th infantry. 

The volunteer brigade followed next; and, finally. 
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1. The ufaole gmiaoii, or guiimis, to be — i^ ,_ 
dered to the arms of the United State% w primmP** 
irar» the 29th inst., at ten o'dodr^ A. M. ; te $iv^ ^ 
tons to be pennitted to march outwitti aUtkekafil^ ^ 
of Ynty and to lay down dieir anna to anch oftteBvr 
may be appointed by the general-in-chief of the DM 
Sti^ armies, and at a point to be agreed npoabfiB 
Gomminionera. 

2. Mexican oflBcera shall presenre their anm wi W 
priTate eflects, including horses and horse funitmeial I 
to be allowed, regular and irregular officers, as abo fc I 
rank and file, five days to retire to their reipeefiie I 
homes, on parole, as hereinafter prescribed. I 

3. Comcident with the surrender, aa at^pohledh | 
article 1, the Mexican flags of the various firats aaditft' I 
lions diall be struck, saluted by their own batteries; fld| 
immediately thereafter. Forts Santiago and ConcqilioB, 
and the castle of San Juan de Ulloa, occupied hj^ ' 
forces of the United States. 

4. The rank and file of die regular portion of fte 
prisoners to be disposed of after surrender and penk, 
as their general-m-chief may desire, and the irreguhrto 
be permitted to return to their homes. The officers, in 
respect to all arms and descriptions of force, giving the 
usual parole, that the said rank and file, as well as them- 
selves, shall not serve again till duly exchanged. 

5. All the materiel of war, and all public property 
of every description found in the city, the casde of San 
Juan de Ulloa and their dependencies, to belong to the 
United States; but the armament of the same (not 
injured or destroyed in the further prosecution of the 
actual war) may be considered as liable to be restoied 
to Mexico by a definite treaty of peace. 
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6. The sick and wounded Mexicans to be allowed to 
"emain in tbe city, with such medical officers and attend- 
iiiti^ and officers of the army as may be necessary to 
heir care and treatment. 

7. Absolute protection is solemnly guarantied to 
^rsons in the city, and property, and it is clearly under- 
stood that no private building or property is to be taken 
or used by the forces of the United States, without pre- 
vious arrangement with the owners, and for a fair equiva- 
lent. 

8. Absolute freedom of religious worship and cere- 
monies is solemnly guarantied. 

General Worth presided over the surrender, in full 
uniform, with all the pomp whidi so well becomes him. 
The Mexican eagle was struck at the appointed time, 
saluted by its own batteries, while the American forces 
stood calmly by in mute and dignified forbearance. 

Then an American march was heard, the various 
bands struck up the national airs, and far off the brazen 
trumpets of the American cavalry took up the echo. 
The conquering troops marched in with colors flying, to 
Ihe sound of full choirs of drums, and the starry flag 
was run up over the bulwarks of the Mexican republic. 
The troops gave one long cheer, and from all the bands 
was heard "the Star-Spangled Banner." 

It was a proud day ; he by whose talent this great 
achievement had been effected, felt it in the secret 
places of his own heart, and gave vent to his feelings in 
the following official letter, which made the bosoms, even 
of those of his countrymen who loved him least, glow 
wiAi pride that a portion of the gloiy of this achieve- 
ment was reflected on them : * 
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Sr: The flag of the United States of Amoka I 
triumphant^ over the walls of this citjr and the cuSerf^ 
San Juan d'UUoa. 

Our troops have garrisoned both since ten o'dodk; 
it is now noon. Brigadier-General Woith is in cfl»^ 
mand of the two places. 

Articles of ci^itulation were signed and txdmg i 
at a late hour night before last I enclose a copy tf 
the document. 

I have heretofore reported the principd imsideDlirf 
the nege up to the 26th instant Nothing of atiftog 
interest occurred till early in the morning of die noi 
day, when I received overtures from General Landen. 
on whom General Morales had devolved the princfd 
command. A terrible storm of wind and sand made it 
difficult to communicate with the city, and impossihk t9 
refer to Commodore Perry. I was obliged to entertni 
the proposition alone, or to continue the fire upon t 
place that had shown a disposition to surrender ; for tiie 
loss of a day, or perhaps several, could not be poP* 
milted. The accompanying, papers will show the pro* 
ceedings and results. 

Yesterday, after the norther had abated, and the com- 
missioners appointed by me early the morning before bad 
again met those appointed by General Landero, Commo- 
dore Perry sent ashore his second in command, Captaia 
Aulick, as a commissioner on the part of the navy* 
Although not included in my specific arrangement mad0 
with the Mexican commander, I did not hesitate, with 
proper courtesy, to desire that Captain Aulick might be 
duly introduced and allowed to participate in the discus- 
sions and acts of the commissioners who had been recipro- 
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f accredited. Hence the preamble to his signature, 
original American commissioners were, Brevet 
;adier«Greneral Worth, Brigadier-General Pillow, and 
)nel Totten. Four more able or judicious officers 
:d not have been desired. 

: have to add but litde more. The remaining details 
be siege ; the able co-operation of the United States 
idron, successively under the command of Commo- 
» Conner and Perry ; the admirable conduct of the 
)le army, regulars and volunteers — I should be 
py to dwell upon as they deserve ; but the steamer 
iceton, with Commodore Conner on board, is under 
', and I have commenced organizing an advance into 
interior. This may be delayed a few days, waiting 
arrival of additional means of transportation. In 
meantime, a joint operation, by land and water, 
be made upon Alvarado. No lateral expedition, 
ever, shall interfere with the grand movement 
urds the capital. 

n consideration of the great services of Colonel 
en, in the siege that has just terminated most sue- 
fully, and the importance of his presence at Wash- 
3n, as the head of the engineer bureau, I intrust this 
latch to his personal care, and beg to commend him 
le very favorable consideration of the department, 
have the honor to remain, sir, with high respect, 
* most obedient servant, 

WINFIELD SCOTT. 
aa. W. L. Marct, Secretary of War." 

Ifter the surrender of Vera Cruz, General Scott did 

suffer the advantage he had gained to be lost, but 

weed at once towards the capital. He previously, 

ever, addressed a proclamation to the Mexican peo- 

which had the most advantageous effect. 
Vol. I. 18 
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thirds of die fabuiee frmi Tat* Crm to Jali 
order of General Scott oa tbe occasioD of tfak n 
tnodrl, bat has beea too oflen printed to be « 
jTiTseiit. It breathes disdnctly the greatest conf 
his Euocess, and is in the highest degree comjdii 
to the men be commanded. ' 

General Twi^s was ordered to turn the left 
enemy's position, and was also instnicted to in 
his retreat, by occupying the national road in hi 
General Shields was ordered to report to him wi 
of his re^ments, and the third was to expect other 
during the day. General Worth was also to foUi 
movement. General Pillow was ordered to att; 
enemy's batteries as soon as he should hear %^ 
bis right (the enemy's left), or sooner if cinji 
fevored. He was, after having pierced die a 
attack either the right or left vring of the Mexicai 
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General Scott did not doubt tbe success of these 
DuoTements, all of which weie prosperous, General 
Pillow only having ejq)erienced any check. This was 
[HTobably effected by force of circumstances, for that 
general at Vera Cruz and elsewhere had exhibited 
ondoubted courage. The army was then ordered to 
pursue the enemy towards Jalapa. 

General Scott, on die 18th, attacked the enemy's po- 
ntions and carried d«.n.. winning a victory hitherto Z 
[Nrecedented. It would have opened his way directly to 
lie capital, had the forces promised him arrived. Three 
liousand men were captured, with their officers, and 
ive Mexican generals : Pinzon, Jarrera, La Vega, Nor- 
iega, and Obando. Vasquez, a general of reputation, 
WB8 killed, and a vast quantity of artilleiy, arms, &c., 
irere captured. 

Hie American loss was great General Shields was 
bot through the body, yet recovered. Major Sumner, 
in old and veteran officer, was shot on the forehead, but 
¥88 not killed. Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson was also 
mounded. Captain Mason, of the rifles, also lost his 
eg, — of which wound he has since died ; and Lieuten- 
int Ewell, of the rifles, was mortally wounded. Gene- 
al Pillow also was wounded. Greneral Twiggs, Colonel 
•lamey. Major Loring, and Colonel Plympton distin- 
^hed themselves, and General Worth maintained his 
eputation. 

The Mexican army fled, with Santa Anna and Cana- 
izo, « the Lion of Mexico," at its head ; narrowly es- 
^ing the pursuit of Twiggs's command. Santa Anna's 
itate coach was taken, and subsequently was used to 
jonvey an old officer who had been wounded (Major 
Jumner), who, probably, during thirty years' service, 
lad never before marched with an army but at the hea 
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ioFcaeeB aD the events of die bade wd dtt 

bis aoiticipfltiaDS ipereni&BBd. 

On die 19di of KfA, Gcnoil Seott mJk lil 
to the TO depntnentfdiiitke had 
fab spoils, and co M c q ucBdy ^rodd be fiiieed li< 
tfaesL He had tafcen dnee dKMaand 
diree pieces of die beaotifal artiDeiy of Sefib< 
ledoy five dxmsaiid miiabels, fire geaenlsi «d 
tuUnd of an anny. 

There coold be no repulse so strong as ttii ^^ 
gOTernmeot, whidi had sent its soldiers to imriniM 
proTiding the means of reaping the results of vidtf) 
The men who but a few months before had soofisii 
the general, by whose genius this triumph had beeDiQ 
ized, were forced to acknowledge that he was the ^ 
leader of the age. By a strange perver^on, hoiref 
of all the better feelings of humanity, they yet refoaed 
confess their error. The world, however, saw it 

The victory of Cerro Grordo had important resc 
On the 19th Jalapa was entered, and on the 22d Gea 
Worth seized on the fortress of Perote, in which f 
four pieces of brass and iron cannon and mortars, i 
a vast amount of shot and shells, were taken. 

On the 15th of May, General Worth, almost wid 
resistance, entered Puebla, in spite of the predictioB 
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and French press, v^hich promised certain 
to any American army which should approach 

densely populated parts of the country, 
army was long delayed at Puebla, and its com- 
ion with the sea-board interrupted by the fre- 
attacks of guerilla forces, which no prudence could 
On the 22d of August General Scott occupied 
tiie advance of the army the archi-episcopal palace 
*acubaya, after having defeated the enemy in two 
batdes. 
the 14th of August, while the army was on the 
I, Lieutenant^Colonel Duncan proceeded to re- 
dtre the enemy's position, and satisfied General 
that a communication could be opened between 
»a and San Augustino, and consequendy a strong 
^^^Ittmn was thrown forward with Worth's division in 
^^ advance, and Quitman, PiUow and Twiggs foUowing, 
^^ object of which was to commence an altogether new 
.^lle of operations on the southern and western side of 
1 ^^^ city^ which would make useless the powerful works 
^ ^irown up by Santa Anna at Penon and Mexicalzingo, 
^ Wween lakes Chalco and Xochimilco and the lake of 
1 Tezcuco, on which the city of Mexico is built, 
at On the 15th, when General Worth had reached the 
^ hacienda of San Gregorio, Greneral Scott ordered a halt, 
having learned that the enemy was in force in firont of 
Twiggs, between Chalcoa and San Francisco, at the 
head of lake Chalco, near to which the road firom Rio 
Frio passes. The enemy were, however, promptly dis- 
persed by a few shots firom Twiggs' heavy artillery. 

On the 17th instant Worth again advanced, and on 
the next day, at 8 o'clock, A. M., saw the turrets of the 
Mexican capital. No enemy showed himself, and, but 
that huge masses of rock had been placed in the road. 
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and ditches dug at intervals, the progress of his colam 
was altogether unobstructed. Wlien he first saw the 
city, however, an attack was made on him by the aiemj, 
most advantageously posted, which, howev^ , was in t 
short time checked and driven in by a light batt^cf 
the 2d artillery, commanded by Major (Salt, and attsldied 
to the 1st brigade of Worth's division. The eaeaj 
soon rallied, but were driven in again without any loss to 
the Americans. 

On the 18th General Scott reached San Augastino, 
and immediately dispatched Worth by the main road 
towards the city of Mexico. A reconnoissance by Ibh 
jors Tumbull and Smith, of the engineer and topo- \ 
graphical corps, was immediately ordered, with an eseoit 
of Blake's and Thornton's dragooQS. The party became, 
however, exposed to the fire of an 18-pounder of a 
masked batteiy, the first shot firom which killed Captaia 
Thornton. 

Colonel Grarland with his brigade was then ordered 
to take position in front of the enemy's batteries at San 
Augustino, while two other regiments under Colonel 
Stark, with the batter}' of Colonel Duncan, took posi- 
tion behind it. A reconnoissance was then had under 
cover of a strong party, which after a skirmish, reported 
that it was practicable to turn San Antonio and occupy 
the village of San Angelo ; at San Antonio Santa Anna 
had made the defences on which he chiefly relied. 

The Mexicans were in a position lat Contreras, an 
old Spanish post, and a council having been called by 
General Scott, it was unanimous in advising an attack 
on the next morning. Near Contreras was the hacienda 
of Buvera, in which General Worth established his 
head-quarters, and whence he could discover the enemy 
indefatigably working at their intrenchments at San Anto* 
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nio ; at noon they opened their fire with shot and shell 
"vriHi an accuracy which would have done credit to any 
gunners in the world. They paused at nightfall, but on 
the 19th opened again on his position and would soon 
have rendered it untenable but for a powerful diversion. 
At nine A. M., the 2d division (Twiggs's) and Pil- 
low's were ordered to advancey and soon after noon 
'were within reach of the heavy guns of Contreras. The 
1st brigade of Twiggs's, under General P. F. Smith, was 
ordered to attack the firont, while Colonel Bennet Riley 
VfBS detached to occupy the rear and cut off reinforce- 
ments known to be advancing under General Valencia. 
The riflemen under a heavy fire advanced and drove in 
the pickets, assisted by the howitzer battery and Captain 
John Magruder's twelve-pounders, \diich, though admi- 
rably worked, could not keep pace with the enemy's 
eigfateens and thirty-twos. At three P. M., Twiggs 
ordered Cadwalader with a brigade of volunteers to 
support Riley, heavy reinforcements being seen advanc- 
ing, and General Pearce was sent to support General 
Smith. At this crisis Scott arrived. 

Valencia was advancing with his infantry marching 
to the front, and in the rear and on the flanks regiments of 
lancers and other cavalry. It was an imposing sight, well 
calculated to arouse General Scott to the utmost pitch, 
•and recall to his mind the tactics of the Niagara cam- 
paign. The work before him was evidently to be done 
with his favorite weapon, the prince of arms, the bayonet. 
He at once sent forward General Shields to support Riley 
and Cadwalader in preventing, if possible, the junction 
of Valencia with the troops in position at San Antonia. 
This was the most interesting point of the engage- 
ment, and Riley bore the brunt of it — squadron ajto 
squadron dashed against his own regiment, the 
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enDS to the Mexican garernmejit, and an 

! was joyfaUy consented lo, 

s ended ihe first campaign of General Scott in 

tico. Words cannot make its importance moreevi- 

it than a simple recapitulation of a few lines will. 

has he <ione ? Within five months he has landed 

a an enemy's coast Ihe largest anny ever equippeii bjr 

he United Stales, without the loss of a man ; captured 

le second foriress of the world with a loss of less than 

ine hundred men, while the enemy had thousands 

lied and an army disoi^;aiiized ; stormed a position 

which, in hb vanity, the Napoleon of the New World 

r^onsidered impregnable, taking thhee thousand men and 

ive ^nerals prisoners, and after three daj's' incessant 

ng crushed the Mexican army. Truly to bim 

belongs the name of " the great pacificator." 

Such is the Major-General of the army, the hiograph)' 
of whom thus sketched is long, because it embraces a 
lai^e portion of the history of the American army. He 
is its beau ideal, the idol of the men and officers of ha 
command, who obey him with absolute mental and pev 
sonal submission, because the annals of his long career 
satisfy them that he is one of those ^o act l^ the golden 
rule, and an honor to their profession. He holds a ranlc 
second to that of no living man, and is worthy of it.* 

* The dettiU of General Scott's transactions after the battla it 
front of Mexico, will be given in detail in the sketch of Gfoenl 
Worth. 
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CHAPTER I. 

GAINES. 

Bmes's parentage— His early life — ^Elected lieutenant of riHe- 
iBon — Appointed to command in the army — Arrest of Burr — 
Bon's tmlr— <3aine8 in the practice of law — Returns to the 
aimj. 

Though the chances of war have made General Tay- 
lor fhe saperior of General Gaines, the circumstance is 
of such recent occurrence, and all have become so 
aociutomed to join together the names of Winfield Scott 
ind "Edmund Pendleton Gaines, that it seems more 
qq^priate to refer next to this distinguished veteran. 

The fliird officer in rank in the army is Major-GFeneral 
Edhqnd Pendleton Gaines, the best representative liv- 
ing of the old army of the revolution, and of the forces 
which established die predominance of the whites beyond 
flie mountains. Though not a participator in the victo- 
ries and defeats of those wars, General Gaines entered 
the army so long ago, that he was the associate of those 
^o had gone through all their vicissitudes. General 
Gaines is, therefore, one of the oldest officers of &e 
army, and one of the only four who connect the present 
military establishment with that of the last century. The 
author has been permitted, by a friend in the army to 
extract from a table of the length of service of ttie older 
officers, the following items : 
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One of these (Colonel Brady) was long oat of serneey 
M ihask General Gaines has aenred longer than any officer 
in the army, except Cobnel Many and Colcmel WalbidL 
One of theie two (Colonel Many) has loi^ been a|^ mvalidi 
and the other (Cobnel Walbw^) has the same or^iail 
date. The present general-in-diief did not enter die 
aenrice until 1806, when Gaines had been on dntjr lune 
years; long enough to be considered a yeteran. 

General Gaines's &ther, James Gaines, was a citiaa 
of Culpepper county, in Virginia, and was the nephev 
of Edmund Pendleton, for many years preadent d* the 
court of JBippeals of Virginia, and one of diose meniAo 
wielded a commanding influence in the palmy dajrs of 
his state, when Washington, Governor Henry, Bfr. Ma- 
dison, Peyton Randolph, General Lee, and Mr. Jefferson, 
were alive. James Gaines was a man of much distinc- 
tion, and was an officer of the Virginia line during die 
revolutionary war, after the close of which he emigrated 
to the frontier of North Carolina. He was a member of 
the convention of that state, to which the federal consti- 
tution was submitted, and by which it was rejected. He 
subsequently only voted for it, on the adoption of die 
bill of rights, which removed his objections. His son 
represents that he lived long enough to be sure he would 
have no cause to regret this vote, and died in the belief 
that this constitution was the best ever submitted to man 
as a rule of government. James Graines was twice mu- 
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lied ; first, to a Miss White, who died soon after mar- 
riage, leaving one daughter ; and subsequently, to Miss 
Elizabeth Strother, a lady of Virginia. From this mar- 
riage were bom four sons and seven daughters. Of this 
numerous family, Edmund Pendleton Gaines was the 
seventh. His childhood was passed under the eye of 
his distinguished grand-uncle, Judge Pendleton; of 
whom he preserves, it is said, the most lively recollec- 
tion; and perhaps to his high-toned relative is not a 
little to be attributed that old Roman integrity, that noble 
independence, when his own convictions were clear, of 
others, which have ever characterized General Gaines. 

He was bom on the verge of civilization, for such at 
that day was Culpepper county, during the existence of 
a civil war, when the stories of the fireside were not 
those calculated to soothe the infant imagination, but of 
war and rapine, of battle-fields and Indian slaughter. 
We cannot, therefore^; be surprised that his afier career 
has been what history records it. That he always ap- 
pears as the pure and patriotic soldier, utterly unselfish, 
and looking always at the great objects to be attained 
by his country, must be attributed to the influence of 
his mother, a lady of the old school, who taught him 
early to look on the blood-stained fields of the old war, 
as a fearful ordeal, terrible but necessary to those who 
would retain their freedom. His recollections of Vir- 
ginia are all collected in his souvenirs of his uncle, Judge 
Pendleton, and the fire-side conversations by which his 
mother instilled into his young mmd the principles 
which sustained him in his long and stormy career. 

About 1790, a time of great depression came on the 
whole nation, and especially on the states of Virginia 
and North Carolina. Planters of large fortune became 
impoverished, and those of but moderate means ^ 
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oolond of which iwas Thomas Botler. iVom11iiBp«t|lB 
Vm actual service dates. V 

. .Daiing the year 1801, Colonel Butler was oideiel U 
to select the salwdtem of his regiment best cakdifcM W 
sake a topogn^ical snnrey of the countij betveei 1^ 
' NariiTille and Natchez, for the location of a vSMf 
road to connect &e province of Lonifliana wtk fte 
western portion of Tennessee. This duty was aaagi s ri 
to Lientenant Gaines, who, by the care of his oUfiiol 
Balph Mitchel, had acquired a mathematical knowkdp 
rare in the army at that day. Many now may be dv* 
posed to sneer at the sorvey of a few bundled wka 
length, as containing in itself nothing arduous, it ii| 
however, a mistake. Even at this time ttie connbyif 
one of the most difficult in die worid, and then was i 
wilderness inhabited only by Indians and banditti. The 
service was long and arduous, occupying his time until 
the winter of 1803-^ In the meantime he was fi»r a 
short time recalled to survey the line of the ChodBW 
reserve, which was not, however, of great length. *rhB 
was the original United States survey, and the bains of 
the military road by which all passed upward from Lou- 
isiana until it was made almost useless by the introduo- 
tion of steam navigation. 

Though Louisiana had previously been purehasedfrom 
Spain in 1804, that government persisted in a refusal to 
withdraw her troops from Mobile and Baton Rouge, and 
to surrender the country between the Iberville, the Island 
of Orleans, the Mississippi, and the Perdido, as part of 
Louisiana. The president adhering to the temporiziiig 
policy which characterized the connexion of the United 
States with foreign nations for a long time, instead of 
declaring war, contented himself with appointing a ndl- 
itary collector of the customs for the port of Mobile. 
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Lieutenant Gaines had in 1802 become a first lieutenant, 
and was selected for this office. He accepted it, in the 
confident belief that from the position at which he vras 
stationed, Fort Stoddert, thirty miles north of Mobfle, 
he- would ultimately be called on to occupy the territoiy 
in dispute. There he remained until 1806, command* 
ing Fort Stoddert; he received m commmdam to his 
ahready numerous and seemingly incompatible offices, 
the appointment of deputy of the post office depart- 
ment He was authorized at this time to suspend all 
postmasters whom he had reason to suspect were con- 
cerned m the plans of the celebrated Colonel Aaron 
Burr, and to call on the commanders, whatever might 
be their rank, of the radons garrisons of the United 
States in the south, for aid in the correct discharge of 
his duty as collector, not of one post but of a district, 
and to protect the mail and express riders through the 
wilderness of six hundred miles, which intervened be- 
tween Louisiana and the frontier of Greorgia. 

While in this responsible station he received the 
proclamation of the president, authorizing all civil and 
military officers of the United States to use their utmost 
diligence to arrest Colonel Burr, whose conduct, long and 
attentively watched, had become such as to justify the 
executive in assuming this responsibility. Gaines had 
long been m the confidence of the government, and had 
seeii enough to permit him to entertain not the slightest 
doubt of the propriety of this course and of Burr's guilt. 
He therefore resolved to arrest him, and on the first 
opportunity did so. 

The arrest of Burr was made with the great decision 
and positiveness which Captain Gaines was in the habit of 
diffplaying in every item of his duty. It was, however, 
made with du^ regard to the elevated position Colonel 
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tl« ooonliyy Mqor Nididas PeiUH^ Ae 
vM taken to Rkhmoiid, Yngam^ 
Ud for tiiaL It wffl be 
that Cbplaia Gaiwa anealed Burr by Tiitne of a fnd» 
■Mlm of tbe pfmdenti and conaequentlj wwm not w 
Icdmd vidi by any of his ndlitny miperioiSy anayif 
vboHi ccrtaialybad die inclinadon to do ao. ftiija 
nndeniable hdt ttai Cdond Bnnr bad acqinied 
eaea over bmidieds of military men, the majontf of 
mhoaa ireie diriianded, iriiile othen stiU weie uiidhi 
on tbe anny rq[Hler. These, coirapted by a dinnhfc 
fife, many of them pocur and needy, waited only hk 
signal to strike m aoppoit of hh designs, tbe myrtoj 
irindi eoteia iriiich Ins not yet and eatinot now be 
eleaied away. As &r as conjecture went, tbe offeoi 
of the southern army (and few had a better of^Kntiuiitf 
of jndgiii|r) thought, that his designs were directed not 
against the Spanish possessions, but territories claimed 
by Mexico; and that, had he succeeded, the territoiy of 
the United States would have been dismembered. O11I7 
by this supposition can we account for the pious horror at 
his designs, evinced by those who since have incontesta- 
bly aided, some with comfort and advice, and others vi 
ft armisy in the Texan revolution, and now recommend 
the dismemberment of Mexico. 

Mr. Jeflerson, on being informed of the activity of 
Captain Gaines in this important matter, appointed bim 
marshal of the United States ; and, it was by this autho- 
rity that Captain Gaines summoned Greneral Wilkinson, 
at the head of his army, and various other persons, to 
attend the trial at Richmond. With them, in May, 
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1807, Captain Gaines sailed from New Orleans in a 
United States man-of-war, and arrived in Virginia on 
the 5th of May, 1809. 

The events of that trial were momentous, though 
bloodless. Rarely has there been made a greater col- 
lection of illustrious men. John Marshall was on the 
bench, while in the bar was the subsequently illustri- 
ous William Wirt, even then a man of distinction ; Gene- 
ral Jackson and Commodore Truxtun were there as wit- 
nesses, and as spectators Spencer, Roane, the present 
General Scott, and the venerable Chancellor Wythe. 
The district attorney of the United States, Greorge Hay, 
ijnougfa cut off in Ihs early youth, lived long enough to 
earn for himself an honorable fame ; the attorney-gene- 
ral of the United States, Caesar A. Rodney, joined in 
the prosecution, and the distinguished men of all the 
west were collected to give testimony against the first 
and the last person accused of treason against the Uni- 
ted States, and his confederates. The accused, too, 
a man of note, was accompanied by his daughter, the 
accomplished Theodosia Alston, on whom he seems to 
have squandered all the purity of his heart ; the story 
of the trial of Lord Russel and the devotion of his 
Rachel were recalled to the memory of every one.* 
There also was Blannerhasset, around whose name the 
genius of Wirt has cast its own ideality ; and many 
more who in another association would have been con- 
spicuous. 

Every member of the grand jury to whom the bill 
of indictment was referred, was a man of distinction. 

* The untimely and lamentable fate of this lady, her death, and 
the fearful scenes of every character she was subjected to, imprsM 
upon us the truth of the remark of La Harpe, that ** not eve** *^ 
events of the wildest romance surpass the occurrences of ' 
which ^itb^r hlBLppeh or become known to thehumlilart'lli 
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Bur's coood were Moond to ao bicb in the ntioo; 
wd dttirdbleaid farilEnt dcfcace dEd not a fidk c«ih 
fdkle to the fame vUck kao efer anee Imi^ annnid tk 
Met of Luther Martm, John Widdian^ and Ednoail 
Baaddph; die bot of whom wai abcady ahnliiiMn. 
The gnnd jmon were men of note. 

The trial oommenoe4; and, though convincing eray 
one of Borr^s goik, and damning Urn etenaDjr in pnUb 
opimon, the jiu%e wan conatrained to rale oat a hige por- 
tion of the evidencey and the jory, on the renmant, acquit- 
ted him. Perhaps it is as well that sach was the case. 
Martyrs have been made of worse men, and had he paid 
the penalty of his oflences, his name might have been a 
war-cry to defeat the success of those democratic princi- 
ples, more necessary at that time dian at any other, to 
the well-being of the United States. 

In the course of the trial, some events occoircd 
which it may not be unimportant to refer to. The coun- 
sel for the prisoner thought it his duty to refer in terms 
of great harshness to the conduct of Greneral Graines, in 
the circumstances of the arrest, and to his personal cha* 
ractei:. Acting according to the precepts of that sublime 
ode of Horace — 

" Integer vit® scelerisque poms/' &c., 

the young captain stood firm and erect, and careless of 
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all imputations unjustly cast upon him. He knew he 
had done his duty, — that was his consolation. He had, 
however, been trained in a strict school, and been taught 
that the first obligation of a soldier, afler obedience and 
allegiance*, is respect to the civil authority. 

The events of this trial were important to General 
Gaines, who is satisfied that from that day to the present 
be has experienced firom certain high quarters an ani- 
mosity not to be accounted for, but on the grounds of 
enmity at his participation in the unveiling of the de- 
signs and foiling the plans of their great accomplice. 

After the trial, Burr sank into insignificance and con- 
tempt, and Captain Gaines returned to the south. The lat- 
ter was now nearly thirty years of age. The career of a 
soldier in time of peace had few allurements to him ; and, 
as the chances of war seemed far removed, he resolved 
to resign and engage in the practice of the law, for which 
he had long been preparing himself. After much procras- 
tination, in consequence of the dissuasions of his many 
friends, a leave of 'absence was granted him in 1810, by 
General Hampton, with the understanding that if the 
prospect of war should at the end of twelve months 
seem less distinct, he was to have permission to resign ; 
if not, that he was to remain in a service where, entirely 
by his own exertions, though unfriended, he had won so 
high a reputation. 

He did not go home, but to the then territory of 
Mississippi, in Baldwin county, above the Yazoo riyer, 
where he immediately commenced the practice of the law^ 

In 1811 the crisis of war and peace came, before 
Gaines had attended his second circuit. He at once 
returned to his regiment and the army, with which from 
this time his name is identified, and of which he became 
one of the most distinguished ornaments* 



CHAPTER n. 

Decent of the St. Lawrence— Battle of ChryHler's Mi 

The early part of the war C^tain Gaines passed i 
the northeast, and participated in the vanoos expe&iM 
made against the allied Briti^ and Indian forces. Ik 
events of this part of his career are diflfcolt to be tiatti) 
suffice it to say, that after receiving in rapid saccessMi 
the promotion of major, lieutenant-colonel, and coloin, 
and performing the responsible duties of adjatant-geo^ 
ral, he found himself at Chrystler's Field, on tfie IVk (t 
November, 1813, in command of the 2ddi regiment, to 
which he had been promoted during a painful illness, 
which deprived him of any participation in the battle of 
tlie Thames and triumphs of the army of Greneral Har- 
rison. 

It will be remembered that after the departure of the 
American troops from Fort Greorge, the British had also 
abandoned the neighborhood and concentrated at King- 
ston, believed by them to be the object of General Wil- 
kinson. The latter, under these circumstances, fixed on 
French creek as the best place for the debarkation of his 
troops after they should have entered the St. Lawrence. 
The plan succeeded. General Brown, of the army of 
the United States, was ordered to assume command of 
the advance at this place. On the 1st of November, a 
British fleet made its appearance near French creek and 
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^cked the Americans, but were soon beaten off by the 
^pounders of Captains McPherson and Fanning. The 
ttack was repeated on the next day with no better suc- 
«S8 ; and on the 6th the army embarked, and landed 
igain in the evening not far above the British Fort 
Prescott. As this work commanded the river, the army 
passed around its rear, and the flotilla of boats, under the 
cover of night and a dense fog, had nearly passed the 
front unobserved, when the weather suddenly becoming 
clear, it was fired on. The firing induced General 
Brown, who was in the rear, to halt until the night 
became darker. When the moon had set, Wilkinson 
attempted again to proceed, but was fired on and sub- 
jected to a cannonade of three hours' duration. A mes- 
senger was immediately despatched to Greneral Hampton, 
informing him of what had happened and calling for his 
co-operation. 

The enemy had now found out the design of the 
American army, and by troops posted at advantageous 
points, sought to interrupt it. On the 7th, Macomb, 
with his corps d^eliie^ was thrown forward to remove all 
obstacles, and being attacked at the rapids, beat the 
enemy. On the 8th the flotilla arrived at Hamilton, 
when Brown was ordered forward to reinforce Macomb 
and assume command of the advance. The British 
troops at Kingston, now relieved from fear of an attack, 
pushed after the American army. An inexcusable mis- 
take was here committed in not leaving a corps of fifteen 
hundred or two thousand men to hold them in check, 
even though nothing was attempted against Kingston. 
On the 10th, Greneral Covington's horse and four pieces 
of artillery were ordered to clear the way as far as Xe Long 
ScaUj a lipid eight miles below. The march of 
army was deferred until the next day. 



Ob Ae Msng of Ae lOik, Bivwb, nth aD >s 
voops csnpl Ae 8d dngooDS, aad two gBBS, OQBlinnei 
to adfiBoe. Tk dngooM, eoouBanded bj Gencnl 
Bogrd, togedicr vilk Mem fioa all Urn oOcr fangidfli^ 
me ordered to hold Ae cnesj in cheek vlnle the lOk 
of Ae eoHnad, bvdy ooficieafc to DftTigale the fbdnp, 



GcBonl Broiwii^s eoamand eonutjed of Hhoonb'i 
oflillefy, a few mmfmrm of Scott'o^ a few of die lif^ 
artileij, Ae lifles, and Ae 6d^ 15di, and Sd iq;^ 
awnli. In a Yerf ihort tune it was engaged boA witk 
a fiiree on Aore under eoYcr of a block-honae, wbicb 
was canied bj Mqor FoofAe and fh/h nfles, and widi 
Ae Biitidi gaDqfSi whidi were aho fereed to letieat 
It was now nea^nig^ and Ae paange of the saut was 
delajed nntil Ae llA. 

At ten o'clock on the morning of the lltfa, just ai 
Ae flotiDa was about to fHroceed, and irtien Boyd's divi- 
sion, composed of his own, Swaitwout's^ and Coving- 
ton's brigade, was about to mardi, the enemy were 
reported to be adyanciag rapidly in column of attack. 
General Wilkinson and General Lewis being both ill, 
Boyd immediately faiced about and attacked the enemy's 
coluom. The British galleys at the same time came 
down the stream to attack the flotilla. Boyd at ODce 
ordered a part of Swartwout's brigade, under Colonel 
Ripley, to begin the action, which was done by his 
passing through a skirt of wood into Chrystler's Field. 
Scarcely had he done so, when he found himself in iBront 
of the 89th and Glengary British regiments, whom 
Ripley immediately charged. The enemy were driven 
at once ; and having been rallied, were a second time 
routed and forced to take refuge with the whale line. 

Covington had advanced upon the right with his 
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brigade and made a resolute charge on the British artil- 
ery; jast as success became sure he fell mortally 
mounded. His brigade unfortunately halted, then be- 
ame confused, and finally fell back in disorder. 

One wing of the British army was now wheeled mto 
olumn for the purpose of capturing a few American 
;u.ns, left unprotected by the retreat of Covington's 
ommand. Colonel Walbach,* the adjutant-general, 
ttempted at this crisis a charge, which from the broken 
lature of the ground^ cut up with fences, failed. This 
ircumstance is especially to be regretted, as only on this 
ccasion during the war (except the anomalous, but suc- 
essfiil charge of Colonel Johnson at the Thames) were 
Iragoons used as battle-pieces. The American army was 
DL danger of being routed, when Ripley threw himself 
DL front of the artillery and beat back the British. Rip- 
ey bad, however, e:tpended his ammunition and was 
breed to retire, when the enemy advanced and captured 
me gun. The others were brought off by Captain 
Armstrong Irvine. The regiment of Colonel Gaines 
WB8 active and efficient during the day. As soon as 
he American army retired towards its boats for the pur- 
pose of embarking, and as the British threatened to 
nolest it, Colonel Gaines was ordered to hold him in 
iheck. Flushed with his success at capturing the Ame- 
ican gun, the commander of the 89th pressed closely on 
he retiring army, until he met the 25th. The 25th stood 
irm as a rock, and beat back the 89th with much loss. 
Holonel Morrison was,^ after repeated charges, forced to 
etire ; and the 25th slowly left the field, after hav- 

•Thii gallant officer has not only been since 1799 in the Ameri- 
lan army, but was previously for ten years in the Prussian dra- 
goons, and during the greater part of the time in the presence of the 
snemy. He is now alive, and colonel of the 4th artillery. 



I 
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iDg concerted a roat into a drawn batOe. Tbeit ] 
were in ihe Bridsfa anny few better soldiers than Coli- 
nel Morrison, one of the peninsular veterans. Strxk 
with the bearing of his young antagonist (Gaines to 
but thiity- three), be sent him the next day his oai 
Tuiih the intimation that one who could fight so itl 
must be a gentleman, and that should they ever nMl 
tinder mote peaceful auspices, he should claim biin<_ 
kn old friend. The army, on the same day, proceeM 
on hs route, and General Brown passed the rapids aad 
joined the advance near the village of Barhardt. At diit 
place news was received which put an end to this ezft- 
dition, which was directed against Montreal, On ihe 
9th of March, 1814, Colonel Gaines was appoinled 
brigadier- general. On the same day Colonel Scott wi 
also appointed a brigadier-general. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

GAINES.— (Conftntiecf.) " 

QpiptnTe of Fort Erie — ^Retreat of Ripley — British attack Fort 
Erie — ^Defence — Gaines a brevet major-general — Sortie from 

~* Fort Erie — ^The siege raised — Compliments to Gaines from 
eongress, and from Virginia, Tennessee, and Alabama — 
Goineft assigned to command in the south. 

. The summer of 1814 was well advanced before 
active hostilities were commenced byeither of the antago- 
nists. In the interim an army had been prepared for 
victory at the camp of Buffalo. The British were not 
only in possession of their own shore, but of Fort Nia- 
gara in the state of New York. The American army on 
this frontier was composed of two brigades, one com- 
manded by Scott, the other by Ripley, also become a 
brigadier. The two composed Brown's division. There 
was also a force of volunteers and Indians under Gene- 
rals Porter and Swift, (New York militia.) The enemy, 
too, had been reinforced. The first operations of the 
American army it were obvious was to secure the posses- 
ion of Niagara, and capture Fort Erie, which at that time 
was commanded by Captain Buck, at the head of one 
hundred and seventy men. General Scott, with the 1st 
infantry and a detachment of artillery under Major Hen- 
derson, crossed therefore to the Canada side, below 
Fort Erie, while General Ripley with the second brigade, 
crossed above. A party of Indians, friendly to the 
United States, also got in rear of the fort, which, thus 
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sarrounded, immediately sarrendered without firing i f 
shot 

The battle of Chippewa has aLready been described 
in the sketch of another distinguished general, and aho 
all that occurred until after die battle of Niagara. That 
portion of the American army under Ripley retreated 
towards Fort Erie. 

This retreat for a long time subjected Ripley to severe 
animadversion. The British under Qeneral Drummond, 
though in pursuit, took good care not to overtake 
the Americans, who, if they retreated, did so iir re- 
markably slow time. The enemy, however, had been 
reinforced by a \vhole brigade under General De Watte- 
ville, and immediately invested Fort Erie, which not 
long before had been so weak a post as to be confided 
to a captain and two companies. 

This post lay about one hundred yards from the lake 
shore, on a plain about fifteen feet above the level of the 
water, and could be considered but a feeble redoubt. 
By the 7th of August a new line of defences had been 
thrown up, and the enemy were taught by the gunnery 
of the garrison to keep at a respectful distance. From 
this time an incessant cannonade had been kept up. Be- 
fore the defences had been completed General Gaines 
arrived, and as the senior officer assumed the command. 
On the night of the 14th, both General Gaines and 
Ripley perceived an unsual activity in the British camp, 
which induced them at once to take steps to defeat an 
attack. 

General Drummond had determined to attack three 
sides of the fort at once. General Gaines was therefore 
under the necessity of dividing his force so as to repel 
each of these demonstrations. The main fort and bas- 
tions were assigned to Captain Williams of the artillery, 
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while a detached battery was entrusted to Captain Dou- 
glass of the corps of engineers. The curtain was com- 
manded by Captains Biddle and Fanning, supported by 
Porter's troops and the rilSes; Major Hindman had 
charge of all the artillery. The brigade of General 
Scott, who had been severely wounded on the battle- 
field of Chippewa, was commanded by Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Aspinwall, and defended the right while Ripley stood 
on the left. The attack was introduced by a prelude of 
xapid discharges of shot and shell, which lasted for some 
hours. A shot having Men in one of the magazines, it ex- 
ploded with a fearful report, and for a moment the enemy 
thought they were successful. The garrison, however, 
immediately cheered loudly, and amid the smoke which 
€u>vered everything. Captain Williams discharged all his 
heavy guns. At half-past two in the morning, when the 
darkness was intense, the ri^t column of the enemy, 
thirteen hundred strong, commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fisher, was heard on the right of the garrison 
occupied by Scott's brigade, which, with Towson's 
guns, was ready to receive them. The battery occupied 
by the latter was assailed with ladders, and all the rest 
of the line with the bayonet — when almost beneath the 
works a fearful fire was opened on them, and they were 
driven back. Again being raUied by Fisher, they were 
led to die attack, but again were routed. The key to 
the whole work was thought to be Towson's battery, to 
get possession of which Fi^er attempted to turn the 
abattis, which extended &i into the lake, by wading. 
In diis he fiiiled, losing in the water by drowning, &c., 
about two hundred n^en. When Fisher was engaged 
with the garrison, the British left column, commanded by 
Colond Scott, passed along die lake shore, while Cohmel 
Dmmmond advanced to the attack of the front or cur- 



Scott IBM che ck ed by Doi^^'s bttteqf^ 
mhrnt ec a of Boa^jhUm, from New Yodc, awl - 
ftm P ea ae y ha Mi, tbe 9th la&ntiy under 
ter,Mrfjf guiL This WIS the weak poinly 
of Ae fofamleen ha^e now to td how the 
couaged them by his pfesence, and told 
aim to preTcnt their &e from being hist It. 
loifty fisr after ^>proadiiiig within one handled 
feet, the attacking cohmm leooifed. Ccdonel 
mond, onder the Teij heoTy fire from WiQiams^Bl 
ndvaiuDed to the tfteck itf tfie front He was 
head of ei|^ hondred picked men, such as ob 
orcasions the British army is in the halnt of 
and woald ha^e won &e admiration of eveiy 
Applying his ladders, the parapet was mounted; 
cftoos caDed ool to theor line, extended to Ae 
to cease firing* This deodved Douglass, who. 4 
pooed the order to be given within the feit, imIii 
rdale to himsdt He and the infimtry on tte :l 
obeyed ; and Colonel Scott, who had ndlied his m 
repulsed on the left, approached that side stmultBi 
ously. The deception was, however, useless, for b 
columns were repulsed, the scaling-ladders were thro 
back, and Colonel Scott killed. Drummond made 
peated efforts with no greater success, being repulsed 
Hindman's guns, and Trimble's infantry. The artiU 
of Douglass, after the death of Colonel Scott, was 
directed as to prevent communication between 
column and Dnimmond's. 

The latter was a brave man. Though thrice repid 
with heavy loss, he would not renounce his undeitaki 
Amid the darkness of the coming day and the smoke 
the long cannonade, he once more reached the dil 
which was passed, and the parapet scaled. At this ti 
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^3ied out to his men, who rapidly followed him, Give 
r YmJoea no quarter. This order vas obeyed. After 

9 BKMt bloody carnage which ever occurred on tlii» 
wrtntut, during wluch Captain Williams was mortally, 
d Lieutenants Watmou^ and McDonough severely 
fepmided, die latter adced for quarter, — it was refused. 
iOBg a gun^wnmer, he used it with all the t^ect hut 
tpinng strength pennitted, and was AnA down by 
holmel Dmmmond in peison. At this instant Drum* 
und, too, fell dead, with a ball in his breasL TLe 
■any sdll retained dieir posdcin, and thouj^ chari^^d 
<^patedly by ihe genenl at the bead of the refeen*:, 
ilood firm. £vOTwheR: else diey had vttL repuiwrO, 
Sad laree reinfioroemens arnvin?. thev wer<: ^rbduaiiv 
Qdng foiroed over dkt xampasi. FTtOi r^asirju^^nit^n^jt 
^oe leoeived bv the Bridd. and ^aiiu^ Dou^fabt't ^uiit 
ffihded their paBdoL. and UnssTvOikcic, Faxiriiij? ^^^j^x 
InsartiBerT onthenLihfr a&rwu ziO^'ixieL wrr^c.. k.* 

ml 

tUs cxiBS E xnaerazine whkx was n. iut 'joesji, ^nLyi'yjK'^ . 
ad all the enemr whc wert n. 1uar uiirivrxL »*sr*: vow l 
Qp. This lennixiabec 'dit aHauc. aiii ix^t ^»^a'; '•r:'.*^\y-/^ 

10 diear works. Tit Bnjs. wert ruuvt^ . j^st- mi* vi u**: 
idd two hundred and iweu: v-t» t luL^c. ^nii'/ii^' vuvfi 
i^BV Colonels Scoc anti InmmitiiAi.. stut 'jUj^t 'jSi<>:rt 
f ivnk; one hundiec anc Knexr^wyu- v-'juiiU*:', wit 
lie Inmdxed and eicii%-twt imKixi^rn^— -& iLr.«i josr «y J*^^ 
nndred andeieic^twL. Tm uSifrai rin/'^ «y ^,0^t\^ir^ 
hroinanand nooiim'jeapri: ii itr.21 rjs. iii'jjuunxj' Ui*/^. '/ 
ladier'E coluniL anmnei n. tijr aii.* 'j' ii^j^ vMu^Jf^ 
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lieutmaiit Foanlam, wko had been forced 
bMtion when Cdonel Drammond was lolled 

Tbe enemy remained in his trenches, and 
disposition to tiy another sssaolt with the 
HaTing been lein&iced by two regimentSyUil 
were enlsrged, and a perpetual bombardacat 
until late in August On the 28th of AxigalL 
exploded within the American lines, a fngaiakdi 
sereidywonnded General Giaines, andoMnyelkdl 
rclinquidi the command to General Bqpley imd; 
BoflUo. 

For this gallant defence, never sorpassed wA 
equalled, General Gaines receiyed the most 
appisnse. The British columns had been fir 
nunwrous than hia garrison, and dieir offioere am' 
suoceas. Ifis omduct on this occasion wiU betf ^\ 
most rigid scrutiny, and merits all the commenditel 
bestowed on it For hia good conduct he receivedlt^ 
oompfiment of a brevet of maj(»i-general, the commani<i[ 
which grade he has exercised widi few interruptioiiseni 
since. 

The siege of the fort was continued until the 17tko( 
September, when General Brown made his brilliaflt 
attack, which resulted in the destruction of the enemy's 
works. The sortie on that occasion was headed bj 
General Ripley, and by its brilliant success efiaced all 
memory of his retreat, which, as before stated, had been 
much censured. General Izard, about the middle of 
October, having arrived in front of the works, die siege 
was raised, and Fort Erie was subsequently left under 
the command of Lieutenant-Colond Hindman. The fixt 
being ultimately destroyed, late in the season the garri- 
son were withdbrawn to the United States shore. 

General Gaines did not participate ferther in the 
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ts of the war, which was soon after terminated by 
e. 

ifier the terminatioii of the war, General Ghdnes re- 
sd high compliments from congress and the states of 
bia, Tennessee, and Alabama ; each of which pre- 
id him widi a sword. A medal was struck in honor 
im, by authority of the nation, referring to the 
nee of Fort Erie. 

hi the reduction of the war establishment, he was 
oed in service, with his old rank, and, after a brief 
m^ assigned to command in the south, where the 
ida Indians and negroes yet continued to harass the 
lerof Georgia. 
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Tmh tenritofj ef ¥laai^ it w3I be 
liMm imorend hj Ae ca mpwiwin g of 
lilt wbrnif De SoCOy kbd haded 
fk« AugiMtJfiey and piMrrf t&cacc 
M|^y|« ib^ SpduuA ciB|iue jct 
IMitfifOWid <yf diM pennMula; ftmng^j 
bjr this encroachment of NapcdeoB, k 
MerrjMs m/yre control orer it than oifc 
•inpirif. 

During the war widitfae Umted 
in tnvX by the battle of New Orleans C 
taknn advantage of the fiseble condBtkm of Sgtam to 
hnnmN \\w Nouthem frontier of the United States; and, 
itDi'r \\\p nitifiration of peace, seemed by no means &- 
|MiN(Mt to rclin(|tiiNh the advantages aflbrded by the bay 
cif l*(Mimi('olii mid the disguise of a neutral flag, and 
binulN of ItidiiuiN over whom Spain exercised but a 
Itninimd ootitrol. The man appointed to the command 
nf \\\\H IVoiitior, was one emphatically qualified to pe^ 
form \\\\H duty well. The general who had dared, at 
\\\p brok of neccwiity, to disregard the form of law of 
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^ own country, was not likely to shrink from the tech- 
Cilities of the statutes of another reahn. 

Major-General Andrew Jackson was assigned to the 

^nunand of the southern division of the army of the 

United States, and, early in 1816, repaired to New 

hleans to station his troops so as to repel the incur- 

^;^ ijcms of the hostile Indians and whites beyond our fron- 

^ Jfer, yet clearly amenable to the United States, as their 

=::::::::::408tilities and outrages were committed within their 

:s::::::!terder8. In October, 1816, Greneral Jackson returned 

^ his head-quarters at Nashville, Tennessee, where he 

was busied in perfecting the police of the army and the 

discipline of his own department. 

"^ Many tribes of Indians were crowded into the pro- 

vince of Florida, intermingled with whom were abra- 

^ sions from many of the northern races. Adventurers, 

refugees from the French, Spanish, and English colonies, 

and from the United States, were within its limits, and 

also a vast number of runaway slaves, from states as far 

north as North Carolina and Virginia. All of these 

were restrained from inroads into the United States by a 

mere line of longitude, never run and never defined. 

This (1817) was the era of the South American and Mex- 
ican revolutions ; and the whole southern portion of the 
New World was convulsed by the efforts of nations long 
enslaved, to throw off the shackles of oppression and 
prejudice. The reaction of the nations which at this 
crisis started into being, was fearful ; and palpable wrong 
was not unfrequently confounded with palpable right, 
merely because the two had previously been inculcate^ 
by the same authority. One of the oflScers of the Co- 
lombian naval service (Commodore Aury) at this time 
took possession of Amelia Island, which undoubtedly 
belonged to Florida, but which came within the jurisdic- 



tion of Ae Uidled Stetes, ae it was made die oeoli 
horde of brigands, "^Ao outraged tbe soYere^in^rf 
Union, and whom S|iain coold not or would HAaqpl 
This state of thii^ had, to a great degree, oM 
during the late war. 

It wiU be lemembered faj aU floniliar with the geaei 
historj of die late war, Oat a Colond mcfaob had Ml 
driren from Pdisaoda faj General Jackson, premuii 
Oebatdec^NewOrkaBS. This woi%, long aAorte 
pniclamation of peace, cstablidied a fort near the pnMM 
dty of St Marie's, aroond which he collected a biaidcf 
fi^itiTes of all nations and conntricB, "mho hmg ovitngil 
the law of nations and of homanitj, nntil their fortnv 
destroyed by Colonel Clinch, January 10th, 1816. 
Hus, for a time, terminated the war in West Florida. 

To the command of West Florida (Seaeral Giiatt 
had been assigned after the condnaion of peace* On 
the 3(Hh of October, 1817, he received a letter from dtt 
war dqwutment, andiorisii^ him to call ti deudbment 
of Georgia militia into service, and stating « that the 
assurance of an additional force, the president flattms 
himself, will have die effect at least of restraining die 
Seminoles from committing farther depredations^ and 
inducing them to make reparation for the murders tbqr 
have committed; should they, however, persevere in 
their refusal to make such reparation, it is the 'wiA of 
the president that you ^ould not, on that iuxowU^ pdSB 
the line, and make an attack upon them within the IkoitB 
of Florida, until you shall have received furthei: instruc- 
A>ns from this department. You are authorized to 
remove the Indians still remabing on the lands ceded by 
the treaty made by General Jackson with the Creeks.'* 

Various outrages, however, were committed subse- 
quently, the crowning one of which was die massacre of 
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^ V^rty of United States soldiers, commanded by Lieu* 
'^^tumt Scott, ^'bile on the way to the mouth of the 
^polachicola from Fort Scott, a stockade on the Flint, 
^?e its junction with the Chattahoochee. This took* 
Wace in November, about the 15th. 

Before the news of this outrage, howerer, reached 
Washington, the secretary of war had written on the 
Sd of December, to General Gaines, thus< << The state 
<Nf our negotiations with Spain, and the temper manifested 
by the principal European powers, make it impolitic, in 
(be opinion of the president, to move a force at this time 
into the Spanish possessions, for the mere purpose of 
Aastising the Seminoles for depredations which have 
teretofore been committed by them." 

A second letter, dated December 9th, instructed 
reneral Gaines to exercise his own discretion, should 
le Indians cross into the United States, as to whether 
e should cross the line and attack them. 

A third letter authorized him, if the Seminoles per- 
sted in outrages on the United States, to cros^ the line 
id attack them. Under these circumstances he was 
quired immediately to notify the department. In 
)edience to these orders, General Gdines called into 
rvice from Georgia a large reinforcement of militia, 
id as the wont then was, to draft for a short period, 
£>re they had become accustomed to the routine of 
mp, it became necessary to call out a second thousand 
replace them. 

In the meantime General Jackson was ordered to 
mme command of this country, which lay in fact 
thin his department. The secretary of war on th 
th of June wrote to General Gaines, who nrevi^ 
aly had been sent to Amelia Island, that tK^ / -1 
the United States squired that the 'semin^^s S 
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i: vfe& Aifr^r^cei be Lad r^^ot v: ATwTrni ]aiBii,~ai 
ii 725 ur.c^rain Lot Id:::? i^ zniEXi: be seaDDci Ai 
rJer.Tril J^ff.kson Lad be«i or2*?eii: 
\V*r«*. F'iorida- I: will be remwr,':»ge^ aac 
son was a major-general wrfa a&L cD?r.ir>T«i3n,>: 
General Gaines's brevet. Geoe?aI f^n^^r i 
removed to the extreme easi of Fksidi aai£ 
The island of Amelia was anerwazxls cjnacjua ed If 
combined naval and militanr fcnoe. Hie trocsfv 
expedition were commanded by the 
Kankhead, under orders of General Gaines^ 
forces were under the orden of Commod<»« Hied|f. 

The peculiar nature of General Gaines^s imynml i n w 
was such as to retain him in inactivity. A icfcm c e Ii 
this campaign will hereafter be found more iblly cqdMfll' 
in the life of Brigadier-General Twiggs. 

After the capture of Saint Mark's by Genenl, thei 
Major Twiggs, Alexander Arbuthnot was taken prison e r, 
aril about the same time two chiefs notorious for their 
oiitnif(ffS were taken by means of a ruse de guarre hy 
(/Hptairi M'Keever of the navy and Colonel Gibson, who 
were cruising with a mixed force before the Apalacfaicoh 
river. These chiefs, one of whom, Hillisihajo, had been 
lonp^ known by his outrages, and the other, Homotlimot 
or Homot Henrico, had been recognised at the massacre 
of tlie party of Lieutenant Scott, were immediately hong. 
A Her the capture of Arbuthnot, the army proceeded 
Koulliward, and at another town of the hostile Creeks cap- 
tured Robert C. Ambrister, who had been a subalten 
in the Royal Colonial Marines (negro), commanded by 
the infamous Nichols of Mobile and New Orleans nolo 
ricty. 
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ghout the whole of this war, was 

iibson, then a colonel and quarter- 

: division of the army which Gene- 

ided. His services, on many occa- 

aented by Greneral Jackson ; and, in 

with Captain McKeever, of the navy, 

16 St. Marie's river, which empties into 

', he got possession of Francis Hillisi- 

limot, or Henrico, \he two great leaders 

s in their outrages on the United States. 

gands, as before mentioned, were hung 

the authority of the two commanders of 

laval expedition. 

bson was appointed in the army on the 3d 
and became, on the 18th of April, 1818, 
linole difficulty, commissary-general of the 
i held the rank of colonel two years pre- 
the 29th of April, 1826, became brigadier- 
ivet. He has long been at Wadiington, 
red one of the most efficient, and, at the 
s of the most popular officers of the army, 
n was at Queenstown, and participated in 
Scott's expedition, when he was attacked 
, while proceeding to surrender his con^ 
eit gallant aflfadr. He is a native of Penn- 
I brother of the distinguished chief justice 
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b of April, at Saint Mark's, after the dis- 
volunteers, a court martial was convened I I 

;kson, of which General Gaines was presi* 
distinguished Colonel King a member, 
r officers, the junior of whom was a cap- 
rvice, for the trial of Arbuthnot and Am- 
e was not the slightest doubt thit they 
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were guiky as charged, of a violation of the law d 
nations, and of every other law, and the court accord- 
ingly sentenced the first to be hung and the second to 
be shot The court recommended, however, that die 
first should be treated with mercy, and the punishment 
commuted to stripes and confinement. 

It is necessary that a distinction should be made in 
relation to the finding of the court, and the conduct of 
the commanding general who approved of that part of 
the finding which pleased him, but disapproved of the 
reeommendation. Arbuthnot was hung, and Ambrister 
was shot, on the day of the finding of the sentence. 
Many may disapprove of the conduct of Greneral Jade- 
son, but none could find fiiult with the court. A little 
more time might have been allowed to those who had 
violated every law. This, however, was not done. 

On the 10th of May, General Jackson, after having 
left strong garrisons at St Marie's, Fort Scott, and Foit 
Gadsden, crossed the Apalachicola, and, on the 22d, 
arrived at Escambia, not hi above Pensacola. On the 
24th, he entered the city. On the 25th, the Barrancas, 
to which the governor and garrison had retired, was 
invested, and bombarded imtil the 27th, when it sur- 
rendered. The authorities wene immediately shipped to 
the Havana. This expedition was unimportant, except 
in its events. General Gaines accompanied General 
Jackson in this expedition, which was in no respect cal- 
culated to afford any exhibition of talent or valor. The 
soldier who had defeated the picked veterans of the 
Peninsula, could do nothing worthy of his reputation 
when arrayed against a hybrid race of Spaniards and 
Indians. It must, however, be acknowledged by all 
who analyze this campaign, that the credit of the hf 
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lagements is due in a great degree to General Gaines, 
odle all censure has been appropriated to others by their 
m declarations. 

After the departure of General Jackson, Greneral 
adnes assumed the command, and, in obedience to 
otructions from Greneral Jackson, he bombarded St 
ngustine, which also surrendered. This was the ter- 
ianation of the Florida war, about the 25th of August. 

Among the distinguished officers who served dur- 
ig this war, was Greneral Matthew Arbuckle, colonel 
F the 7th infantiy. This gallant old officer is one 
f the few who, having entered the service before 
be beginning of the present century, yet remain in it. 
^>pointed at an early age, he served during die whole 
af the last war with Great Britain, in the south and 
West, having been at Mobile at the time of the attack 
^pon it, and accompanied Generals Jackson and Craines 
h the Seminole campaign. During it, he was a lieu- 
tenant-colonel ; and, on the 16th of March, 1820, was 
promoted to the command of his present regiment. 
Ten years afterwards, he received the brevet of briga- 
dier-general. For the last thirty years, General Arbuckle 
has occupied the important command of the department 
in which is Fort Gibson, and the superintendence of 
the many powerftil tribes of Indians within it By his 
firmness, he has maintained them always in peace, and 
bas acquired a paramount influence over them. No 
c^cer of the army has probably been trusted with 
more important and confidential duties, or has more ably 
discharged them. 

Greneral Arbuckle is the son of the distinguished 
officer of the same name who, before the revolution, 
defeated Logan near the mouth of the Kanawha, and 
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who has been so frequently referred to by Mr. Jefii 
in his « Notes on Virginia." 

General Arbuckle is now about seventy-five o 
▼enty-six years of age, and is a native of the coon 
Botetourt, in Virginia. 
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CHAPTER V. 

GAJNES—(CottHniiid.) 

QuDBB commands the western department — ^Black Hawk war 
^Florida war — Ooithlagoochie — ^Unsaocessfol negotiatkn^^ 
Capture of Osceola — General Clinch. 

The military establishment of the United States, in 
1821, was very much reduced. Greneral Jackson had 
resigned his commission in 1818, and but three general 
oflScers, besides the quartermaster-general, were retained 
b the service. Greneral Gaines commanded the western 
department. His eye was directed to every part of his 
iride command, and he ever exhibited the same prompt- 
less to defend the rights of the most valueless frontier 
ettlement, which he would have displayed towards the 
lopulous cities of the north or south. 

In the summer of 1832, when the outrages of the 
Eaukees and the border whites first became known, he 
cted with promptness and decision, and entered Black 
[awk's town with the same energy, which actuated him 
rhen he captured Saint Augustine. Superseded aAer- 
rards, he retired calmly ; and it is the duty of the annal- 
it to state, that those for whom he made way, accom- 
lished less with a greater expenditure of blood. He 
^med to his station only to leave it, when again sum- 
loned to defend another portion of his country. 

The origin of the Florida war, even now, is hidden 
I mystery. It is difficult to believe that the Indians 
leditated hostility to the government, but on the odier 
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hand it is &r more probable that they were driven intok 
by the aggressions of the whites. The existence of tbe 
Indians as a half-recognised government, had been too 
great an inducement for malecontent negroes to escape 
to be resisted y and frequent collisions had occurred 
daring every year since the flags were changed. Tlie 
older members of the tribes who had been defeated by 
Gaines and Jackson had died away, and in* the coune 
of sixteen years a new generation had grown up pre- 
serving the animosity, but uimiindful of the experieDce 
of their fathers. The stories of the old Indian war had 
been preserved also by the whites, and its wild excite- 
ment was rememba:^, while its sad teachings were £»>- 
gotten. 

On the 10th of July, a party of Seminoles went 
into the territory of the whites in pursuit of game, 
the chase of which began on their side of the line. 
Their hunt was successful, and diey made a new ap- 
pointment for the fifth day afterwards. It was kept, Imt 
several of the party were taken and severely outraged 
by the whites. An Indian never forgets or forgives. 
The vengeance was not long hoarded, however, for 
other Indians came up ; a collision ensued, in the course 
of which three whites were wounded and one Indian 
killed. 

The origin of this war, and the massacre of Major 
Dade's command, have been fully explained in another 
book. It remains for us now only to refer to the parti- 
cipation in it of General Graines. 

Dade's massacre, it will be remembered, occurred on 
the 24th of December, 1835, and produced a thrill of 
horror throughout the whole land not yet effaced. On 
the evening of the same day, Greneral Thompson, the 
Seminole i^nt, and three lieutenants of the army, as 
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mentioned previously, were shot while in sight of the 
pickets of Fort King, from which they most imprudently 
had wandered. 

Osceola, afterwards so famous, and extolled almost 
into the hcatHWorld by people who knew Iktle of his 
real character, which, after aU, was but that of a drunken 
Indian deq)erado, was die leader of this party. The 
insolence of the act was only equal to its daring, for within 
Fort King at the time was General D. L. Clinch with 
two hundred regulars, and General Call with five hun- 
dred volunteers. With this force General Clinch im- 
mediately left the fort, and having crossed the Ouithla- 
goochie with a portion of his command, the residue 
having exhibited some tardiness, was attacked by the 
Indians. He ultimately beat them off with the severe loss 
of sixty-three killed and wounded. The force of the In- 
dians in this battle was but little more numerous than 
Clinch's, the mass of whom, however, refiised to cross 
the river. 

The battle, nevertheless, was by no means decisive, 
and small parties of Indians overran the whole territory, 
canying derastatiou i»to every neighborhood. ErL 
in the immediate vicinity of St. Augustine, sugar plan- 
tations were ravaged, machinery destroyed, and slaves 
carried off, to the amount in all of nearly one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

While this was being done, General Gkdnes, who had 
received information, had been busy making prepara- 
tions, and on the 13th of January, 1836, landed at Fort 
Brooke, on Tampa Bay, and with the reinforcements he 
had brought found himself at the head of twelve hun- 
dred men. He immediately proceeded towards Fort 
King, which was menaced by a large force, and arrived 
there on the 2d of Februaiy, without, however, meet- 
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Provisions were nearly exhausted, and then n 
le danger that the army v I be forced, encniBbend 
it w»ii with many wound^.^, to make the hasardooi 
tttcmpt to cut its way through. On the 30th, hoTerer, 
the enemy made another attack, and advanced boldiy to 
atoriii the breastwork. They were resisted with great 
resolution, the oIKcers and men firing almost incessantly 
on them. In this attack. General Gaines was wonnded 
in the mouth with a spent ball, \riiich, thongb doing no 
serious injmy, occasioned him great pain. He continned 
on the iield, however, exercising his commaad, nntil the 
Seminoles again retired. 

Before they did so, however, they attempted a rvse, 
vhich had nearly succeeded, but for an accident which 
could not have been foreseen. The front of the breast- 
work for some distance was covered with the tall wiiy 
grass peculiar to the prairies of Florida, which, at thit 
season of the year, was dry as tinder. This the eneny 
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changed, and die fire ma twefit ofcr the groond oooh 
pied by die Seminoles, bnniBg Acir inofi a u n i and 
exposing diem to die American fire. Soon lAer, Gene- 
ral Clinch airived iridi l e infotrrn i mfi j and Gencnl 
Gaines was enabled to resume aetire opcndons. The 
Indian loss in these afiirs'was Tciy aercre, and Gencnl 
Gaines lost, in killed and aercrdty woonded, thiity-two 
officers and men. 

On the 6th of Bfardi, a mcs s ci i g ef reached Genenl 
Gaines, stating that Osceola wiriied to meet hnn in 
council ; a request to which the generad acceded at once. 
Osceola and otiier chie& came in on the next day, and 
proposed the Ouithlagoochie as die boundary between 
the whites and themselFes. TUs proposition General 
Gaines was not authorized to accede to, and he informed 
the chieis diat he could do nothing but require them to 
lay down their arms, and remain south of the river until 
the United States was ready to send them to the countiy 
assigned them, west of the Mississippi. The council 
terminated m nothing satis&ctory ; aud, shortly after, the 
intelligence that General Scott had been assigned to the 
command of Florida, having reached him. General 
Gaines relinquished the direction of afiairs to a junior, 
and the troops proceeded to Fort Drane, where they 
arrived on the 11th. General Gaines resumed his old 
bead-quarters. 

The participation of General Scott in the Florida war 

has already been given. He was succeeded by General 

Jesup, who accomplished little except the capture of 

Osceola, who, having come into the general's camp, was 
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General CHneh is a mlife of 
appointed in the army daring the 
one of the vegimenti intended to be 
tion of country. As, kowever, it 
of the popolatbn of fhe countiy, 
rec.niit men like General Twiggs and otber eflicienft ofi- 
eefN of that wing of the army, he did but little 
service. After the ratification of peace, however, he 
reltiined in nervice. He was a lieutenant-coloDel hj 
t)n*vrt on the 10th of July, 1836, when he destroyed 
thi^ nn^ro fort on the Apalachicola, with a skill and 
|)r()iii|)tn(*nN which won for him the greatest praise, and 
nrrvrd through the whole of the subsequent campaigns 
witli Jiic.kson and Gaines. We have ahready, in Ac 
Nkctc^hcs of Cicnerals Scott and Gaines, seen how distin- 
guiNhcd a part he played in their operations in Florida. 

In 1K.'](), General Clinch resigned his commission for 
private reasons, and established himself in Georgia. He 
hud long boon stationed in Florida, where he had become 
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die proprietor of an extensive plantation, which for years 
after it had been devastated by the enemy preserved 
marks of wonderful beauty and fertility. General Clinch 
» yet in the vigor of life, and would bring to high rank^ 
were it conferred on him, what alone can make it valu- 
aUe to the nation, experience and courage. 
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Mexican wmr— Cleneial Gaines's action in calling <mt Toh» 
teen — ^His senrices — Finding of the court — General Gainei 
ordered to New York. 

GdiERAL Gautes, after this campaign, was lelkved 
from all duty in Florida, which was considered to bdeag 
to (Seneral Scott's department It sabsequendy mi 
made a separate command, to which almost all the gout' 
rals and brevet generals of that day were assigned. Tk 
tenor of his life for some yean was imintermpted, exoqpt 
by the frequent tours of inspection he made to the 
remote parts on the Indian frontier. His command vis 
alwa}'S maintained in the strictest discipline, and the 
returns of the whole division made with the utmost 
^x^HTtilude. 

During this period of his life he eliminated the sjs- 
tt'tu v>f defence, and the centralization of resources, which 
h^ jinracted so much attention, and which, thou^ now 
sv^Arvt'lv calculated for the condition of the countiy, ulti- 
r.wtcS must be adopted or imitated. 

Hw? head-quarters were subsequently changed to St 
I sHifei. And again to New Orleans, where, at the com- 
wtN^KViwent of the Mexican war, he was stationed. 

\V W« the ^[exican war began, General Graines beard 
wuK uuich anxiety of the demonstrations made by the 
.sH>*<^ tvjHiWic against GJeneral Taylor, and immediately 
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He mm long itilioiied in Florida aa lieirtenaBl-cflli|^| 
nd of the regimeDt of Ccdoiiel (Ixevet Brigadae^^ 
D. L. Clinch, and waa honcHned by having his aaa 
amgned to the beavrtifal post built immediately at tti 
mouth of die HSUKMrong^ riTer, on llie bay of the na 
name, above ita confluence with Tampa, or Espinbi 
Santo. While in Florida he acquired great iaflnoM 
over the Semindes, and it vraa ccmaideied by may 
would have had much andiority in terminating fM 
unhappy contest 

On the 16di of July, 1841, however, General Braetei 
having become cdimel of the 5di fixrt, had been tna» 
fened to the upper lakea; and, even "when his reginoi' 
waa ordered south, he waa left in command of a gfcogm 
phical department, probaUf because bia hi^ rank hj 
brevet wonld have brong^ him into conflict wifli ahaoit 
any one who could have been ordered thidier. He mom 
commands in New Orieans; and, by his unceasing dili- 
gence in ministering ta the wants of his superiors, has 
won the commendation both of the army and the go- 
vernment. 

General Brooke is a member of a &mily of soldiers. 
One of his cousins, the Honorable Henry Brooke, vm 
an of&cer of distinction in the Virginia line of the revo- 
lutionary army, and is now borne on the half-pay list of 
that army. Since, as one of the justices of the couit 
of appeals of Virginia, he has won great celebrity. The 
lamented Lieutenant Frank Brooke, of the 6th in&ntiy, 
killed at the battle of Okee-Chobee, was also a near re- 
lative of the general, who has several other kinsmen in 
the military and naval service of the country. 

General Brooke was bom and educated in Virginia, 
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mdy during the early portion of his life, was pupil of the 
now well known lliomas Ritchie, senior editor of the 
Washington Union. Though he has been nearly forty 
years in the service, General Brooke is still hale and 
strong, with much more yet to do before he lays down 
his honors. 

Such was the man appointed to succeed General 
Gaines. It is a matter of congratulation to him that his 
place was filled by a veteran worthy to do so. 

Not content with depriving Gaines of command, the 
government issued orders for a court of inquiry, which 
convened at Fortress Monroe on the 20th of July, 1846, 
to investigate the facts of his requisition, undenied, not 
contradicted, and therefore no subjects of inquiry. The 
court made the following report, in relation to tiie &cts 
and circumstances : 

"FACTS. 

General Graines learned, at New Orleans, about the 
1st of May, 1846, that a Mexican army, of superior 
force to the army under General Taylor, was advancing 
to invade Texas, and that actual war was impending. 
He was informed officially firom Greneral Taylor of his 
situation, and what auxiliary force of volunteers he had 
called from the states, viz., four regiments from Louisi- 
ana, and four regiments firom Texas ; and h^ was re- 
quested by Greneral Taylor to aid the governor of Loui- 
siana in equipping and forwarding the troops of that state. 

On the receipt of this information, Greneral Gaines 
wrote to the governors of Mississippi, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, and Missouri, advising them to antici- 
pate a call firom the president of the United States, for 
volunteers, and to make preparations to raise the troops. 
It was not, however, in form, a requisition on them to 
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The order of Greneral Gaines puUiahed in diis ease, 
directed that it should remain in force till final instruc- 
tions should be received from the proper authorities at 
Washington; and further directed General Smith to 
organize the volunteers, and as soon as the said oigani- 
zation should be completed, to proceed with them with- 
out delay to the seat of war. 

The appointment by General Gaines of certain vol- 
unteers and others to staff offices, as shown in the official 
documents sent as evidence to the court, not being stated 
in the order appointing the court, as one of the matters 
into which it is directed to inquire, it is not considered 
in this statement of facts, nor in the opinion of the court 
The facts and circumstances, however, are set forth in 
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the evidence for the information of the department of 
war.* 

In regard to issues of public stores by order of Gen- 
eral Gaines, the court find that he ordered the issue 
of ordnance and ordnance stores to arm and eqijup all 
the volunteers called out by him ; also, when necessary, 
for those called out by General Taylor; also, that he 
cxrdered the quartermaster's department to furnish camp 
equipage and quartermaster's supplies ; also, he ordered 
ihe commissaries to furnish subsistence to all volunteers 
arriving at the general rendezvous for muster, and to 
issue to them previous to the muster. 

The court also find an issue by order of General 
Graines of two pieces of field artillery, and twenty-five 
rounds of ammunition to two private gentlemen and 
planters in the parish of West Baton Rouge, for the pro- 
tection of the parish against the slave population, on 
condition of the return of the guns when called for." 

The court of course found that for all this Greneral 
Gaines had no authority, other than the necessity of the 
case in his opinion, and censured his conduct; at the 
same time that they complimented him thus: 

<< Having now reported their finding and opinion, 
the court recommend to the favorable consideration of 
the president the good and patriotic motives, and the 
public zeal, by which, as the court believe. General 
Gaines was actuated in all these transactions, and there- 
fore they recommend that no further proceedings be had 
in this case." 

* Much stress was hid on the foct that General Gaines had ap- 
pointed staff officers of the Alabama volunteers. He had, howw 
ever, a precedent, General Jackson having, according to his own 
report of the operations in Florida against the hostile Indians ami 
Spaniards, appointed several persons officers of the regular army*— 
Vide State Papere^ )818< 
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ARTICLES OF WAR. 

ACT lOK UTABLXfBINO VJIMB ASD AMtlCLEB VOK THS OOV- 

nunoHT or thb aeiiixs or mx nmrxD iTxTn.* 

SionoN 1. . . ,B« it enacted by the Senate and Heuee Ririesnid arti 
if B^preeentatnme of tke United States ef America i»tiZii^'Si%*. 
Caugreei aeeembled. That, from and after the passing States are to be 
•f this act, the foUowing shaU be the rales and articles ^r^^H^iat^ 
by which the armies of the United States shall be this aet. 
gOTemed : 

AsTicLB 1. . . .Every officer now in the army of Everyofficerto 
the United States shall, in six months from the passing JJJi^J'J^ JJSI! 
of this act, and every officer who shall hereafter be ap* ktions. 
pcMnted shall, before he enters on the duties of his office, 
flabecribe these rales and regulations. 

Abt. 2 It is earnestly recommended to all offi- dS5J^!diu"eSf' 

eers and soldiers diligently to attend Divine service ; to attend Divine 
and all officers who shall behave indecently or irreve- {* "^*i!J|i **$! 
rently at any place of Divine worship shall, if com- reverently, un- 
missioned officers, be brought before a General Court- ^^f P*y ^ '•• 
Martial, there to be publicly and severely reprimanded ^e. ' ' 
by the president ; if non-commissioned officers or sol- 
diers, every person so offending shall, for his first of- 
fence, forfeit one-sixth of a dollar, to be deducted out 
of his next pay ; for the second offence, he ^all not 
only forfeit a like sum, but be confined twenty*four 
hoiurs ; and for every like ofience shall suffer and pay 
in like manner; which money, so forfeited, shall be 
applied, by the captain or senior officer of the troop or 
company, to the use of the sick soldiers of the company 
or troop to which the oflender belongs. 

• Akt. 3. . . .Any non-commissioned officer or soldier Reprimand, 
who shall use any profane oath or execration, shall ^?»*p;{^f^^ 
incur the penalties expressed in the foregoing article ; oaths or execra- 
and a commissioned officer shall forfeit and pay for *^*'""» *®* 
each and every such offence, one dollaiTto'be applied 
as in the preceding article. 



• Thaw roles and uticlat, with the ttoeptioDi indicated bjr tfae aota^ ann fflf id to 
artidM 20, 65, and S7, remaio unaltered, and in force at preaent. 
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•b- AmT. 4. . . .Everj Cliaplam f iMiniirJ m tke 

Srwf ezle^ """^ ^ tfiiiies of tlie Dnited States, who riiali dhm 
Ac, liable to himself from the duties s—ignfd him (ezeeptiag n 
iMotdMetergs, ^^^^g ^f rickneas or lesre of absence), ihail, oa eoi- 
Yiction thereof before a oomt>martial, be fined aot ex- 
ceeding one month's pay, besides tbe loss of his ptj 
during his absence ; or be discharged, as the s»d eovt- 
martial shall judge proper. 
Oflk«ra nainff Aet. 5. . . . Anj officer or soldier who ahall ase eoa- 
wJmST^ Miiiiat ^mptoous or disrespectful words agaiiist the Piendeat 
the Prasideiit, V. of the United States, against the Vice PresideDt there* 
mii^e* tohe °^' "^"""^ •^^ Congress of the United Statea, ori«iait 
SSiMredj' fte. ; the Chief Magistrate or Legislature of any of the Unittd 
•jjj^y^^"*"^ Sutes, in which he may be quartered, if acommisnooed 
■oldiera to suffer officer, shall be cashiered, or otherwise punished, as i 
paaiahment by court-martial shall dvect ; if a non-oom missioned offi* 
ooart-martial. ^^ or soldier, he shall sufifer such punishment as shall 
__ . be inflicted on him by the sentence of a oomt-mstiiL 

dtterabeheving ^*^* ^* • * "^°y officer or soldier who shall bebaie 
with dinreapeet himself with contempt or disrespect towards his oom* 
SS^v! ^"b« mending officer, ahall be punished, according to the 

Kniahed by the nature of his offisnce, by the judgment of a oourt-martiaL 

oo«n!!^U^. * ^"- ''' ' ' -^"^ ®®^"' ** ~*^^ ^*» ^•^ ^' 

Death fto. for ^'cite, cause, or join in, any mutiny, or sedition, in 

bcfinning or ex- any troop or company in the service of the United 

clung mutiny, gm^eg^ q, j^ any p„ty, post, detachment, or guard, 

shall suffer death, or such other punishment ss by a 

court-martial shall be inflicted. 
Art. 8 . . . .Any officer, non-commissioned officer, 
dier!!?*^pre»ent*at ^^ soldier, who, being present at any mutiny or sedi- 
a mutiny, & not tion, does not use his utmost endeavor to suppress the 
endenvoriug to game, or coming to the knowledge of any intended 
to be punished mutiny, does not, without delay, give information 

with death or thereof to his commanding officer, shall be punished 
otherwise, &c. ., ^ j. ..•i-i^ii 

by the sentence of a court-martial with death, or other- 
wise, according to the nature of his offence. 
Officem or nol- Art. 9. . . .Any officer or soldier who shall strike 
dier» striking a his superior officer, or draw or lift up any wes^n, or 
MiilVr death ' or ^^^^ ^^Y violence against him, being in the execution, 
other puniahm't, of his office, on any pretence whatsoever, or shall dis- 
obey any lawful command of his superior officer, shall 
suffer death, or such other punishment as shall, ac- 
cording to the nature of his offence, be inflicted upon 
him by the sentence of a court-martial. 
Non-commi*- ^J^T. 10. . . .Every non-commissioned officer or sol- 
aioiietl ofliccrs Jt dier, who shall enlist himself in the service of the 
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United States, riiall, at the time of hia ao enliating, or 2]f*2JJig*,^^^ 

within aiz days afterwards, hsfe .the Articles for the ^^ government 

govomment of the armies of the United States read to of the ^n^ 

him, and shall, by the officer mdio enlisted him, or by [^i^i^o^Hi^'^^. 

the commanding officer of the troop or company into 

which he was enlisted, be taken before the next justice 

of the peace, or chief magistrate of any city or town 

corporate, not being an officer of the army, or where 

recourse cannot be had to the eiyil magistrate, before 

the judge-adTocate, and in his presence, shall take the 

foUowing oath or affirmation : " I, A. B., do solemnly Form of oeik. 

swear or affirm (as the case may be), that I will bear 

trae- allegiance to the United States of America, and 

diat I will senre them honestly and foithfiilly against 

all their enemies or opposers whatsoever ; and obserTo 

and obey the orders of the Pres^ent of the United 

States, wad the orders of the officers appointed over 

me, according to the Rules and Articles for the govem- 

meift of. the armies of the United States.** Which 

justice, magistrate, or judge-advocate, is to give the J^^ye^ccrtifi- 

officer a owtificate, signifying that the man enlisted did cate that the oath 

take the said oath or affirmation. ^^ ^^<'"' 

A&T. 11 . . . .After a non-commissioned officer, or Non-commiM*d 
soldier, riiall have been duly enlisted and sworn, he Sj^JJ'Jo'Tto'bo 
shall not be dismissed the service, without a discharge dinmssod the ser- 
in writing ; and no discharge granted to him shaU be 5|jJha7g2in"mi* 
sufficient, which is not signed by a field officer of the ting. 

regiment to which he belongs, or commanding officer, 2^. ^Jscbanre 

Z i: 1 J ^ .r .i_ • ^T^ ; lomcient aniess 

where no field officer of the regiment is present ; and sijrned by a field 

oo discharge shall be given to a non-commissioned offi- ^%^*''j^t; 
oer or soldier, before his term of service has expired, Ac^'before^^e 
but by order of the President, the Secretary of War, term of Mrvice 
tiie commanding officer of a department, or the sen- by^o^dei^^/ the 
tence of a general court-martial ; nor shidl a coramis- President, &c. 
•iotted officer be discharged the service, but by order fi^e^^'l^^^to *£ 
of the President of the United States, or by sentence discharged, &c. 
4»f a general court-martial. 

Amx. 12 ... . Every Colonel or other officer com- Colonels, Ac, 
mending a regiment, troop, or company, and actuaUy ^JS^^r^imTnu, 
quartered with it, may give ftirloughs to non-commis- &c., may give 

aioned officers or soldiers, in such numbers, and for so ^'arlou^hstonon- 
- i_ 1 II 1 J . . commissioned 

long a time, as he shall judge to be most consistent officers or sol- 

with the good of the service ; and a Captain, or other ^^^ ^f* 

Inferior officer, commanding a troop or company, or in e^SSS^t^* 

any garrison, fort, or barrack, of the United States, asr five'oir- 

(his field officer being absent,) may give furloughs i^^^^SJj^ 

non-commissioned officers or soldiers, for a time not ficert oc^ 
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aboclc reqiDRiL 
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«c MssccTs. or other flffi- 
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TV ^mt.Ta:--^ r*-:ninrv!s sail, ntpirsrec wni tae rs^s^er-rDils. here- 

w * 7:1-^^.^ "a-~M :» ■-:« ."J»zi3i_j«rr -ic V^sTprs. cr other officer 

^rs' n ■«■'«• T! idf^r.T:! "u 'ae I>c«r32*a: c: War. as qwedilvH 

:,5i^-^ ^^. At? 1^ E'WT ciSser wiu aball be oonnrted 



Tl^iri^^" Z^* rsr-trfirx-^. r^-ar*^ 1? 'Je ib«enc« of either officer or 
rT--i.-- Si:-.iDer. :r r»jizri» » hs or zheir par. shall be 



-:•* —- ■ ?Ki« ^^ .- 1 7 I : . E'»'?rT :c -er wro shvll kaowiaglTinak* 
Jt^ r '" ^ I • ..*H ~ L-r"« :?' rsin :c bcc*e. a^ ererr officer or 
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Ai . ._ . 



T.iry. :•: ruc.irf-i i:i-i ♦ill. "re :":'rr€':y l::'«fr!y<j:«- 
l.: ■:: ■: :!»£ :r r«:.i ir.~ r^-^s or eir.r!oy=en: in :i:e 

A~- 1- . AzT C-:r-.n"Jsarv of M'isTer*. or 0!hrr 

-r -. . .-*. .. :—••■" -■*■: *CL. :•■ :«.:-.TL:r£-i o: nav-.r.^ :3i?r. money. 

~ ■'-*■ -- :r-:r :ir". tt "sst-v :: m:.fi:a*:or.. on rn'isterr? 

■ -■ .- -i- i.--rf J — ?-■- T.vr. :r ^rrr.rir.j.cr cr. svjr.irz mu5*er- 

-*-■■■- V ^ ■!- --• -T .v-- T i.53.r.t-i t: 'r.?.vf rr r.o'.d ary oi!:ce ■»: 

" --'-■ * f- A-T l" . A~T:r:cer wh?«h^'. pre5'.;Tre :."» ir.-:?*" 
^ *.; ..^^ ' ..r *■ T •:->—. i< a 5i:".;:-fr. wh? is r?: a soliitr. sh^.'.'. '■•r' 
i •*.. • ■T--T-: i- — fi r"-:.*v : :" hai-.r.;: made a false ir.usrer. andsht.. 

— ..>■-- A: ----- ^.*. 

^ = '^ - 1^ — A^T. > . . . . Evfryotr.'^r who sha'.I knowingly irri-i" 
v»*i 7 -.--7^ :} i rVst" z-'.jirr. to :i:e I>gi:ar:m€n: of War, or ;o any o: 
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liM miperior officen, authorized to call for such returns, the DtpvtiMnt 
of the state of the regiment, troop, or company, or garri- ^^ capered? ^ 
sob, under his command; or of the arms, ammunition^ 
dothing, or other stores thereunto belonging, shall, on 
oonvictioa thereof before a court-martial, be cashiered. 

Abt. 19 ... . The commanding officer of every regi- Coinimuid*gaffi- 
mentr troop, or independent company, or garrison, of 5f"*io'^!KJ5t°iii 
the. United States, shall, in the beginning of every the l>egiiiniiig'of 

mmth, remit, through the proper channels, to the De- «J«T °><>5!L» ^ 

r -nr c \^ ' ^ tbe Depanment 

partment of War, an exact return of the regunent, of War, an exact 

troop, independent company, or garrison, under his i^m (^ the re- 
oommaod, specifying the names of the officers then ^{^ig^i^J^^^^ 
aliaentfrom their posts, with the reasons finr and the of officen alaeut, 
time of their absence. And any officer who shall be ^' 
convicted of having, through neglect or dengn, omit* Officers neglect- 
ted sending such returns, shall be punished, according |^„^tobe pun- 
to the nature of his crime, by the judgment of a gene- iihed, Ac. 
ral eourt-martial. 

A&T. 20. . . . All officers and SDldiers who have re- Officeraand sol- 
ceived pay, or have been duly enlisted in the service ofdenerUon &^ 
<A the United States, and shall be convicted of having to laffer 4eath 
deserted the same, shall suffer death, or such other °^ °?«I[ Pn^^Mh- 
punishment as, by sentence of a court-martial, shall be 
infficted.* 

AsT. 21 ... . Any non-commissioned officer or soldier Non-eommiMM 
who shall, without leave from his commanding officer, officers or sol- 
absent himself from his troop, company, or detach- themselves wiiS^ 
ment, riiall, upon being convicted thereof, be punished out leave, to be 
according to the nature of his ofience, at the discretion P°^'"*»*®**> **• 
of a court-martial. 

Akt. 22. ... No non-commissioned officer or soldier Non-commissM 
idiall enlist himself in any other regiment, troop, ord®^"^^**\o^il 
company, without a regular discharge from the regi- list in any other 
ment, troop, or company, in which he last served, on ^hSSf VegulaV 
the penalty of being reputed a deserter, and suilering discharge,^c. 
accordingly. And in case any officer shall knowingly , Officers know- 
receive and entertain such non-commissioned officer or dM^rtenTikir* w 
soldier, or shall not, after his being discovered to be a not giving notice 
deserter, immediately confine him, and give notice *®2d*** *** ****** 
thereof to the corps in which he last served, the said 
officer shall, by a court-martial, be cashiered. 

AsT. 23. . . . Any officer or soldier who shall be con- Officers or sol- 
▼icted of having advised or persuaded any other officer JJSSw^SdSISi? 
or aoldier to desert the service of the United States, to suffer deatli 
shall suffer death, or such other punishment as shall be ** oj^w panish- 
inflicted upon him by the sentence of a court-martial. ""^ 

• MbdiSBd by act or noi May, um. 




ir tar 



ipany; and ehhert^ 
inio aiuau or Bon-eoiimuaBioiied offieen 
or loldwr* xmo tiH i fiirm cpt, until their proper npcrior 
«ftom iball be aoqvBBded t b e i e mi th ; and wbone^m 
ikiH refue io obey ladi ofieer (thongli of an infierioi 
«r aball draw ki» arad npoo him, aball be po- 
ll ^e diacreiiBB of a geDeral caomt-m vtiaL 
AvT. 9B. . . . Aayoffienr or aoldier who ahall npbnii 
far rAatof a challenge, aball himaelf be pin- 
iihed ai a daOeagcr ; and all offioera and aoldieri «• 
hetebr d imhmgtd from any diagiane or opinion of dir 
adrantage which might viae from their Imving refined 
to accept of chaUengea, wm thej will only have acted m 
obedienee to the lawa, and done their dntj m good ml- 
diers who aobject themaeWea to diadpline. 

Akt. 29 No antler ihall be permitted to aeD aay 

mora! ftc*^tCT '""' ^^ liqaora or Tictnala, or to keep their honaes or 
9 at nifiA, mar ahopa open finr the entertainment of aoldiera, after niM 
r«S»^"iiwr*«i ■* "'^*' ** hebn the beating of the reveille, or apoa 



dica* 



«obr 



Sandnv dwiiv bondajs, during diTme aemoe or sermon, on the pen- 
INviiie wnrice. alty r^ ^^smiaaed from all future sotling. 
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A»T. 30 All officers commanding in the field, g^JJ*£*^'J'^)[j 

nrts, barracks, or garrisons, of the United States, are gatien supply 
^Mtttby required to see that the persons permitted to the soldiers with 
^nule shall supply the soldiers with good and wholesome ^qm^&c. ^^ 
pcovisions, or other articles, at a reasonable price, as 
'diey shall be answerable for their neglect. 

A&T. 31. . . . No officer commanding in any of the Officers ctini- 
; gViisons, forts, or barracks, of the United States, shall ^f ^rts,^!^ 
•saet exorbitant prices for houses or malls, let out to not to exact ex- 
Mttlers, or connive at the like exactions in others ; nor fo? *h5lUge«''**(J* 
fay his own authority, and for his private advantage, lay let out to sutlers, 
■ny duty or imposition upon, or be interested in, the "„ [h^JJi^of vS- 
Mle of any victuals, liquors, or. other necessaries of tuals, liqut>rs.Jtc. 
life brought into the garrison, fort, or barracks, for the MSSblrJed*" 
ttae of the soldiers, on the penalty of being discharged 
from the service. 

Art. 32. . . . Every officer commanding in quarters, Command^g of- 
gamsons, or on the march, shall keep good order, and, ^^ order, ^re- 
to the utmost of his power, redress all abuses or dis- dress abuses|^ aod 
orders which may be committed by any officer or sol- J^dclothepar- 
dier under 'his command ; if upon complaint made to ties injured, &e. 
him of officers or soldiers beating or otherwise ill- 
treating any person, or disturbing fairs or markets, or 
of iM>mmitting any kind of riots, to the disquieting of 
the citizens of the United States, he, the said com- 
DUUider, who shall refuse or omit to see justice done 
to the ofiender or offenders, and reparation made to the 
party or parties injured, as far as part of the offender's 
pay shall enable him or them, shall, upon proof thereof, 
be cashiered, or otherwise punished, as a general court- 
martial shall direct. 

Art. 33. . . . When any commissioned officer or sol- Whenany wm- 

,.,,,, J r •. 1 • r t ' missioned officer 

oier shall be accused ot a capital crime, or of having or soldier is ac- 

used violence, or committed any offence against the c^^d of a capi- 

r ... r <• T TT • J tal crime, or of 

person, or property of any citizen of any of the Umted having commit- 

States, such as is punishable by the known laws of the <^ . ^7 offence 
land, the commanduig officer and officers of every regi- Jfnl'or ^operty 
ment, troop, or company, to which the person or per- of citizens, Ac, 
sons so accused shall belong, are hereby required, upon ^oif^^^^^l 
application duly made by, or in behalf of the party or requir^ apon 
parties injured, to use their utmost endeavors to deliver JPP^^°*^jJ"i **'•» 
over such accused person or persons to the civil magis- most endeavors 

trate, and Ukewise to be aiding and assisting to the offi- i^^!l\^*!j[i «JS; 
^. .. . i.'i"'. .. cased to ui6 civu 

cers of justice in apprehending and securing the person magistrate, 4e. 

or persons so accused, in order to bring him or them to 

trial. If any commanding officer or officers shall wil- If any eomoi'g 

fully neglect, or shall refuse, upon the application afore- «*««'» *^J!1*" 

said, to deliver over sueh accused perapn or persons to the fo^delivet c 

Vol. I. 22 
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{2^^ een o^jMtMe in qiprohendiiiy such pmoB or*--^ 

tke oflker or officers so oiBeoAiog oholl bo 

AiLnmSP' ^*^' ^ * ' .If any offieorohalltfaiDk 
mii^ii ^ kh ^ luo Cobnel, or the commending offioer of Aii^ 
«*jBM^^«fj*2 montt ond ■hell, upon doe applioaitioo baip| wakB 
JUSfSSnSSm '■"■^t ^ lefined redieee, he may eomplein to tk fl» 
h»M"y •«■[?*"■ rel eomraonding in the Stete or Terrilory winn irii 
SJ%to1SI»i«I>nMntefaellbe etationed, in orderfo obtm JMiai 
^J^^^'^'^ ^"^ ^ hereby required to ezemine into aiid eoaflAl 
end take proper meaenres for rnftmaainf thiiMI 
eeoiplained of, end tranamit, ae aoon ee ffomStim, toif 
Depertment cf Wart a trne etate of aiieh eoa^M 
If **? iajhriv with the profeedfnga had thereon. • 

mSIr An. 3S....Ifeayinferior officer or eolfierihrildid 
kj hhhhnaelf wronged by hisCfq[>tain or other offieer, In iiti 

^^ eonphin thereof to the oommending officer of tfai Up* 

i^ Bwat* who is hereby 'required to snmmon a rmnaeai 

iL^^wto'k cc<*i*v*>*^ ^ dobig jnatioe to the compIaiaaDt ; hm 

whkh regimental oonrt-martial either party meji if ki 

thinka himaetfetiU aggneTed, appeal to a genml coal* 

Tt iha appeal auttieL Ihit if npon a ennmid hnaring fho ippeal Alii if 

muMp^^ ^reaatkms end groandlee e ,tbe pereon ao ippMlag 

[Tg'*ahrilbepaMiBMatthediecretkMioftheeaid analMli i l 






tth Abt. 36. ... Any eommiaaioiied officer, 
A**'''ramtl ^ cpiwiniieiry, who shall be convicted at a gtaod 
«dl«i^ teViiv aoU ooort-martiBl of haviog eold, without a proper order &r 
witb«i«iapivptrthat purpose, embeszled, misapplied, or wilfiilly, « 
pr\»viN«>»»«* ior> through neglect, suflered any of the provisions, ibnge, 
^>** *^"**» ^^y arms, clothing, ammunition, or other military stores, be- 
•arvvS^^ufty ^c€ longing to the United States, to be spoiled, or damaged, 
tlwai to be ffK^l- shall, at his own expense, make good the loss or 
^J^^'^^^JJ"^ damage, and shall, moreover, forfeit all his psy, and be 
Kit pay, 4c. dismissed from the service. 

K«M-«<«Bmia>M -^*** 37. . . . Any non-oommissioned officer or sol- 
<4k«f« or K4-dier, who .shsU be convicted at a regimental court* 
^♦"^^^^"^[^iS aiartial, of having sold, or designedly, or through neg- 
«wwMtc^Miinia- lect, wasted the ammunition delivered out to him, to 
■JJ«^^« *^» *o be employed in the service of the United States, skill 
* * be punished at the discretion of such court. 

Noa>coiiuni«M Art. 38. . . . Every non-commissioned officer or sol- 
<*<*r» or •ol- dier who shall be convicted, before a oourt-martud, of 
of^'bati^^K»)d, having sold, lost, or spoiled through neglect, his horse, 
k«i« or •polled srms, clothes, or accoutrements, shall undergo sacfa 
amLcUMhaJte. ^^l^ly stoppages (not exceeding the half of his psy) le 
toaiMi«rfowe«k- such court-martial shall judge sufficient, for r^Mirinf 
BM^J^***^ ^ ^^^ ^^^"^ ^ damage ; and shall siifier confinement, or sodi 
ot)- ^al Dunishment as his crime ehell deeerve. 



ri 
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1 AsT. 39. . . . Every officer, who shall be convicted Officereconvict- 
;before a coiirt«martial, of having embezzled, or misap- jQ^^t or miaap- 
i plied, any money with which he may have been in- plication of mo- 
Ltmmed, for the payment of the men under his com- {h^nifor7he%y° 
:BBand, or for enlisting men into the service, or for other mentof ineii,&c. 
pQiposes, if a commissioned officer, shall be cashiered, JJ^d^JoiMellcd^to 
[ and compelled to refund the money ; if a non-com- refund ; if non- 
: muwoned officer, shall be reduced to the ranks, be put ^^""^ij^'^be ""r^I 
, wider stoppagess jmtil the money be made good, and duced, &c. 
I •offer such corporeal punishment as such court-martial 
ilwll direct. 

AsT. 40; . . . Every Captain of a troop, or company, Every captain 
im charged with the arms, accoutrements, ammunition, of a troop or 
idothing, or other warlike stores, belonging to the troop ^bTefor^rnsllaG- 
or oompany^under his command, which he is to be ac- coutrements, &c. 
countable for to his Colonel, in case of their being lost, cSS'^Hy^o? ^** 
spoiled or damaged, not by imavoidable accidents, or troop, &c. 
on actual service. 

AsT. 41. . . . All non-commissioned officers and sol- Non-commiss'd 
diers who shall be found one mUe from the camp, with- l^^^'f^^ ^e 
oat leaye in writing fix)in their commanding officer, mile from camp, 
shall suffer such punishment as shall be inflicted upon J^iJ;^g/&c.! S * 
them by the sentence of a court-martial. suffer punishm't, 

Aet. 42.... No officer or soldier shall lie out of his ^- ,^^^, «, 

. - - _ , . No officer or sol- 

quarters, garrison, or camp, without leave from his su- dier to lie oat of 

perior officer, upon penalty of being punished according Q"."*®"> **^» 

to the nature of his offence, by the sentence of a court- tec. ' 

martial. 

Art. 43. . . . Every non-commisioned officer and sol- Non-commissM 
dier shall retire to his quarters or tent at the beating of officers and sol- 
the. retreat; in default of which he shall be punished their tents afthe 
according to the nature of his offence. beating of the r«-^ 

Abt. 44 No officer, non-commissioned officer. No officer or aol- 

or soldier, shall £ul in repairing, at the time fixed, to dier to fail in rt- 
the place of parade, of exercise, or other rendezvous, ptece"of parade* 
flfipointed by his commanding officer, if not prevented if not prevented 
by sickness, or some other evident necessity ; or shall nL"fiv?*!i*lS5- 
go from the said place of rendezvous, without leave fore being tega- 
from his commanding officer, before he shall be regu- Jc^ dismissed, 
larly dismissed or relieved, on the penalty of being 
punbhed, according to the nature of his offence, by the 

sentence of a court-martial. ^"^ commiss'd 

- ■ . . , — officer found 

Akt. 4d. . . . Any commissioned officer who shall be drunk on guard, 

iimnd drunk on his guard, party, or other duty, shall be j^^^? ^nd*^U 

cashiered. Any non-commissioned officer or soldier so diers, Ike, in that 

ofSsadmg, dhaU suiTer such corporeal punishment as ^^iriS "SS' 

shall be inflicted by the sentence of a court-martial, ishment, &o. " 
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'"■^ AsT. 46 Any Kutinel 'wfao shall be found ^eepai 

'^ u^mHf- ^"P^B ^ 1""''^ ^ "^^^^ leave it before he shall be r^ 

^c Isir rebereid, rinll sn&r death, or such other pim^- 

mnit as ifaaD be inflicted by the sentence (ff a ooort- 




JS» ■niditr %o Xmt. 47 No soldier belonging to any regiinent, 

4» k» d«7- ffv t^K^ OT eompsny, shall hire another to his dnty for 
<■; ** «- him, or be excnsed from duty, bnt in cases of sick- 
dw a hiB iy, or leave of absence ; and every soch 
Boidifr fnod g«ihy of hiring his duty, as also the psrty 
so hired io do another^s duty, shall be punished at the 
d i sta eiio p of a regianantal oourt-martial. 

'i AxT. 46 And every non-com missioned officer con' 

■^B-^^dBiy ™^™5 «^ s*^ hiring of duty aforesaid, shall be reduced; 
«»be T^Bdnred: Jt and every eomnuaaiooed c^cer, knowing and allowiog 
mT^rt^rix^ *■* ^ pTacdces in the service, riiall be punished by 
aikwiac i:.K>be the jndgmeot of a general court-martial. 

Ijb^^w mi» -^''- *^ "^y officer belonging to the service of 

ocrwanBB fake the United States, who, 'by discharging of fire-arms, 
ic^o^wSS^ drawing of swords, beathig of drums, or by any (Aha 
^eaTk. cv odier means whatsoever, dndl occasion false alarms, in camp, 
fa.«hmrT> i. garrisoo, or quarters, shall suffer death, or such other 

pnniiAment as sh^ be ord^^ by the sentence of a 

general oourt-martiaL 

C>ScCT»oTwil- AxT. 50. ...Any officer or soldier, who shall, with- 

ptr^i n<>cc*«.:y i^ on^ urgent necessity, or without the leave of his su- 

itizvt. z^'-^iis pexior officer, quit his guard, platoon, or division, shall 

i^- Tr-^" l- ^ punished, accordinc to the nature of his offence, b? 

The senience of a court-martial. 

Of::e'> i s-^'i- Akt. 51. . . . No officer or soldier shall do violence to 

dc*<:..:: ^ ^ ^^- an T person who brings provisions or other necessaries 

lr.:.ir.r^ j>ror:«- ^o ihe camp, garrison, or quarters, of the forces of the 

jo:.>: c.unp.ic United States, emploved in any parts out of the said 
CUT i>i :r.e I :i;:ed ^ • /• j l i^ i • • 

S::.'r^. . n pain I^tates, upon pam ot death, or such other punishment 

of ^c^ti:. ic. as a court-martial shall direct. 

05-ers or so';- -A.KT. 52 Any officer or soldier who shall misbe- 

d.e-5wh ) u. iit- have himself before the enemy, run away, or shamefully 
eiicinyr run ^a- abandon any fort, post, or guard, which he or they may 

w-ay. Arc . lo <uf- be commanded to defend, or speak words inducing others 
ler I'earn oro:her i i i-i l n » i.- j 

pun;sameni. ic. ^° "^ ^"® "'^® » ^^ shall cast away his arms and amraum- 

tion, or who shall quit his post or colors to plunder and 
pillage ; every such offender, being duly convicted there- 
of, shall suffer death, or such other punishment as shall 
be ordered by the sentence of a general court-martial. 

Persons belong. Art. 53 Any person belonging to the armies of 

roakinir kriol^^ ^^^ United States, who shall make known the watch- 
iri« waich-word. word to any person who is not entitled to receive it ac- 
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oording to the rules and discipline of war, or shall pre- etc». to •nff«T 
some to give a parole or watchword diflerent from what punishment. 
he received, shall suffer death, or such other piuush- 
ment as shall be ordered by the sentence of a genersil 
court-martial. 

Art. 54 All officers and soldiers are to behave Officers and sol- 

theraselves orderly in quarters and on their march; and oJ-d'ifrly'in quar- 
whosoever shall commit any waste or spoil, either in ters, etc., and 
walks of trees, parks, warrens, fish-ponds, houses, or ^gie**etc.""uil- 
gardens, cornfields, enclosures of meadows, or sliall ma- less by order of 
liciously destroy any property whatsoever belonging to ■IjfcKe?"Sc*^^[o 
the inhabitants of the United Spates, unless by order of be puni&hedj etc. 
the then commander-in-chief of the armies of the said 
States, shall (besides such penalties as they are liable 
to by law), be punished according to the nature and de- 
gree of the offencye, by the judgment of a regimental or 
general court-martial. 

Art. 55. . . . Whosoever, belonging to the armies of Whoever, in for- 
the United States employed in foreign parts, shall force a ^^gu^d'^'IS 
a safe-guard, shall suffer death. to suffer death. 

Art. 56.,.. Whosoever shall relieve the enemy with ,. Whoever re- 

. . , - .,. L II I. -11. lieves the enemy 

•money, victuals, or ammunition, or shall knowingly har- ^th money, vic- 

bor or protect an enemy, shall sufier death or such other tuals, etc., is to 
punishment as shall be ordered by the sentence of a ^ther ^uuish- 
oourt-martial. ment, etc. 

Art. 57 Whosoever shall be convicted of holding Deatji, or other 

J ., ... ... , punishment, etc., 

correspondence with, or giving, intelligence to the for holding cor- 

enemy, cither directly or indirectly, shall suffer death, respondeuce 
or such other punishment as shall be ordered by the sen- hUeiiigencf^^"? 
fence of a court-martiaL the enemy, etc. 

Art. 58 All public stores Uken in the enemy*s P«Wic stores ta- 

r * • u ^i- ^ .-11 ken m the ene- 

caqnp, towns, forts, or magazines, whether of artillery, my'g camp, etc., 

ammunition, clothing, forage, or provisions, shall be se- to be secured for 

cured for the service of the United States ; for the neglect u.^Stat^a!* ^ 

of which the commanding officer is to be answerable. 

Art. 59. . . . If any commander of any garrison, for- Death, etc., for 
tress, or post, shall be compelled, by the officers and the officers and 
soldiers under his command, to give up to the enemy, or pirriwn, cic^"^ 
Co abandon it, the commissioned officers, non-commis- compelling a 
stoned officers, or soldiers, who shall be convicted of g?^"'SJ'*Yo \°ho 
having so oflended, shall suffer death, or such other pun- enemy, etc. 
ishment as shall be inflicted upon them by the sentence 
of a court-martial. 

Art. 60 All sutlers, and retainers to the camp , and Sutler? and re- 
al! persons whatsoever, serving with the armies of the Gainers subject to 
United States in .the field, though not enUsted soldiers, **^*"' *'** 
are to be subject to orders, according to the rules and 
discipline of war. 
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v^ vymtt ■/ 
Um 9*% iM«e ii 

mmy us^ pi**'* 

aue UJU rauL uica. a aur-an] 

If, opofi owrrh- Atl- 62. . , . I£. 

•nrp* h«(/(Hfn i/,d»n««nt corpaof a* 

kftn, rir , ih« Iff- <iui)r UfgtHifai tie 'jEjokz 'Tigwf' 

MMiimviMj, un- on dnty or in q^ ' ~~"' " 

*•*• '"^ jfire orderi fcr 

otherwiie ■pccially dsr wred sj 
United Stmtes, according to lae 
F.rtffinnrm mil Art. 63. ...Tbe foncsioas of 
r; "r;.;"i r lfne,.lly confmed •» U« 
■ny (lutyr hrydud tnry ncience, tbej are not to 

IS."..':;:.':' vi j'«=' •" ^ '"^'^ »" »' -^"^ 

iMAtoii, •ki*«pt, immediate profeasion, eicept bj the 

***' TrfKidcnt of the United States; bat they 

(ivory mark of rcffpect to which their rank in the sbj 
inny entitle them respectively, and are liable to be 
triitiNfiTrrd, at the discretion of the President, fion 
otio ntrpH to at)other, regard being paid to rank. 
«JrMrrnl rofiH,. A K T. <i1 Cioncral courts-martial msT cottsist of MT 

IMoHiiil iiiri\ run- , ^ ■ - \ rn e c- i- 

•i-i of iiit> iiiiiii- '>'"»"••'' o« comniiHfiioned onicers, from fire to thirteen, 
lin .•( « •iiiiiiiimM jiir.luMi vrly ; but they shall not consist of less than thir- 
'i!i illrii' "'" ••'«'». wlirrp that number can be conYenedwithoBt mani- 
I'rNt injury to the nervice. 
nni.Mul nfiHirii Akt. (if)*. ...Any general officer commandiDg an 
<M »',.i..u'i, ««<iM ^rniy, or ('olonel commanding a separate department, 
Mpi'oini i.riu'uil mny iipponit ^noral courts-martial whenever necessary. 
*'"'"'" M «'•'•••. \\\\\ no HtMilt'iu'o of a court-martial shall be carried into 
o( »«.-.Miii tn.uiuii ''V't'ution until afior the whole proceedings shall have 
iol>i« .•.jiiir.i ;iit,. !„.,>, I Irtid brtoro the officer ordering the same, or the ofii- 

rtOiMlllOM until ,. , r 1 • , • • I. 

ilir ^M^'.•rlMlul^H ''•''" «'t>nnnundnig the troops tor the time being ; neither 
tituo »..,!» iiti.i .shnll luiy Hontenoe of a general court-martial, in time 
.>i,i.iiiik"ii.' ', I* * *'' p<'»«'t\ t xfonding to the loss of life, or the dismission 
N'»» %.M»i,M\.v' ,)i I) y\'( Ti ronunissioned officer, or which shall, either in time 
M.n'ii.ri (unmooi ^'* l><'ni'«' i>r war, respect a general officer, be carried into 
l»«'iu'o, oxiiMuluig oxtH'ution, until after the whole proceedings shall hav© 

•Mixlifica by act of ifiKh Mar> t&30~ 
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been transmitted to the Secretary of War, to be laid be- to low of life, etc. 
fore the President of the United States, for his confir- o^w, Jm^cu 
tnation or disapproval, and orders in the case. All a general omcer, 
other sentences may be confirmed and executed by the ^xecu^on **^untS 
officer ordering the court to assemble, or the command- the proceeding* 
ing officer for the time being, as the case may be. before ^e"prM^ 

Akt. 66. . . . Every officer commanding a regiment or dent, etc. 
ocnrps may appoint, for his own regiment or corps, courts- nJ?jjf *" ^^" 
martial, to consist of three commissioned officers, for the or corps, may 

trial and punishment of offences not capital, and decide "Ppoint cottru- 

, . r> 1 11 /c martial, etc., for 

upon their sentences. For the same purpose, all om- offences not cap- 

csers commanding any of the garrisons, forts, barracks, ^^^ 
or other places where the- troops consist of different mand'g garri- 
corps, may assemble cotirts-martial, to consist of three sons, etc., may 
commiasioned'officers, and decide upon their sentences, ^^tial ^tc"*"^*" 

Akt. 67. . . . No garrison or regimental court-martial ff^ garrison or 
•hall have the power to try capitfd cases, or commis- regimental court- 
aioned officers ; neither shall they inflict a fine not ex- ^)^ ^o t^capT- 
Goeding one month* s pay, nor imprison, nor put to hard lal cases, etc. 
labor, any non-commissioned officer or soldier, for a 
longer time than one monfh. 

A AT. 68. . . .Whenever it may be found convenient and Whenever con- 
necessary to the public service, the officers of the marines JffiJgJJJ' o*f to- 
ahall be associated with the officers of the land forces, rines shall be a»- 
for the purpose of holding courts-martial and trying of- ^jj*^ Ui?c*land 
fenders belonging to either ; and in such cases, the orders force,for holding 
of the senior officer of either corps, whd may be present, courts martial, 
and duly authorized, shall be receive^ and obeyed. 

Art. 69. . . . The juoge-advocate, or some person de- The Jndge-Ad- 
pnted by him, or by the general, or officer commanding pJSTecut??!! tile 
the army, detachment, or garrison, shall prosecute in name of the U. 
the name of the United States, but shall so far consider ^Sl,lS'e?"hii2jlf 
himself as counsel for the prisoner, after the said priao- connsel for the 
ner shall iiave made his plea, as to object to any leading P^oner «> f"* 
question to any of the witnesses, or any question to the 
IMrisoner, the answer to which might tend to criminate The Jndge-ad- 
himself ; and administer to each member of the court, yocatc to admin- 
before they proceed upon any trial, the following oath, q^.^ member of 
which shall also be taken by all members of the regi- the eonrt, etc. 
mental and garrison courts-martial. 

** Tou, A. 6., do swear, that you will well and truly Fonn of oath, 
try and determine, according to evidence, the matter now 
before you, between the United States of America, and 
the prisoner to be tried, and that you wilt duly administer 
justice, according to the provisions of * An act estab- 
lishing S.ales and Articles for the government of the 
armies of the United States,' without partiality, &vor, 
or affection ; and if any doubt shall ar*-*. not explained 
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by said Articles, according to your conscience, the be^t 

of your understanding, and the custom of war in like 

cases ; and you do further swear that y9u will not divulgt 

the sentence of the court until it shall be published by 

the proper authority ; neither will 3rou disclose or dis* 

cover the vote or opinion of any particular member of 

the court-martial, unless required to give evidence 

thereof, as a witness, by a court of justice, in a dne 

course of law. So help you God." 

The Pretident And as soon as the said oath shall haye been ad- 

•dmiuiKier an ministered to the respective members, the president of 

tmth u> Judge- the court shall administer to the judge-advocate, or per- 

^^^^ ' son officiating as such, an oath in the following wordB: 

Form of Jadge- ** You, A. B., do swear, that you will not disclose or 

Advocate • oath, jjgcover the vote or opinion of any particular member 

of the court-niartial, unless required to give evidence 

thereof, as a witness, by a court of justice, in due conne 

* of law ; nor divulge the sentence of the court to any 

but the proper authority, until it shall be duly disclosed 

by the same. So help you God." 

When a prison- Art. 70. . . . When a prisoner, arraigned before a 

fiacy^'cic., ttuds general court-martial, shall, from obstinacy and delibe- 

mote, etc., the rate design, stand mute, or answer foreign to the por- 

SSTtolirial etc! P**®®' ^^^ ^^'"'^ ^^^ proceed to trial and judgment, as 

if the prisoner had regularly pleaded not guilty. 

When a mem- Art. 71. . . . When a member shall be challenged by 

ber is challenged j^ prisoner, he must state his cause of challenge, of 

niusi stale 'the which the court shall, after due deliberation, determine 

cause, etc. jj^g relevancy or validity, and decide accordingly; and 

no challenge to more than one member at a time, shall 

be received by the court. 

Members to be- Art. 72 All the members of a court-martial are to 

cencv -^^aiid the ^^have with decency and calmness ; and in giving their 
youngest, etc., to votes are to begin with the youngest in commission. 

^"witnesses to '^^'^' ^^ "^^^ persons who give evidence before a 

be examined on court-martial, are to be examined on oath or affirmation, 
**'^- in the following form : 

Form of oath " You swear, or affirm (as the case may be), the evi- 

Ufa witness. dence you shall give in the cause now in hearing shall 

be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

So help you God." 

In cases not Art. 74. . . . On the trials of cases not capital, before 

ciipital, etc., de- coiirts-martial, the deposition of witnesses, not in the 

|v»siium may be,. m \' ^ i i , /- 

taken, and read, "ne or staff of the army, may be taken before some 

etc .provided the justice of the peace, and read in evidence; provided 
prosecutor and , ' , *^ , 

accused are pre- ^"^ prosecutor and person accused are present at the 

sent, etc. taking the same, or are duly notified thereof. 
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AsT. 75. . . . No officer shall be tried out by a general No officer to be 
court-martial, nor by officers of an inferior rank, if it eral coart-manu', 
can be avoided. Nor shall any proceedings of trials be etc. 
carried on, excepting between the hours of eight in the exc^ff°between 
morning, and three in the afternoon, excepting in cases eight and three, 
which, in the opinion of the officer appointing the court- ^"^••> •^• 
martial, require immediate example. 

Art. 76. . . . No person whatsoever shall use any No person to u»e 

J . ^ . c menacing words 

menacing words, signs or gestures m presence of a or gestures, etc., 

court-martial, or shall cause any disorder or riot, or in presence of a 
disturb their proceedings, on the penalty of being pun- ®°^*"°** » ® **• 
ished, at the discretion of the said court-martial. 

Art. 77. . . .Whenever any officer shall be charged with When an officer 
a crime, he shall be arrested and confined in his barracks, ^n^fe isu> be 
quarters, or tent, and deprived of his sword, by the com- afrested, depriv- 
manding officer. And any officer who shall leave his con- JJ." •word, 
iinem^nt before he shall be set at liberty by his comman- 
ding officer, (V by a superior officer, shall be cashiered. 

Art. 78^ . . Non-commissioned officers and soldiers, Nun-commissM 
charged with crimes, shall be confined until tried by a SSrsdiarged**^ ' 
cotirt-martial, or released by propei* authority. with crimes to be 

Art. 79. . . .No officer or soldier who shall be put in ar- "ofl^ere eSdsol- 
resty shall continue in confinement more than eight days, diers in arrest 
or until such time as a cotirt-martial can be assembled. ?"* JSnfiScment 

Art. 80. ... No officer commanding a guard, or pro- over 8 days, etc. 

vost marshal, shall refuse to receive or keep any prisoner No officer com- 

_, f . mand'g a guard, 

committed to his charge, by an officer belonging to the etc., to remse to 

forces of the United States ; provided the officer 0091- receive a prison- 
, „ , ^, ^. J ,. , . er, provided, etc. 

mitting shall, at the same time, deliver an account in 

writing, signed by himself, of the crime with which 

the said prisoner is charged. 

Art. 81. . . . No officer commanding a guard, or pro- No officer cora- 
vost marshal, shall presume to release any person com- 2S"**iJf "rfJJSse 
mitted to his charge, without proper authority for so any 'person corn- 
doing, nor shall he suffer any person to escape, on the °J^ ^ **" 
penalty of being punished for it by the sentence of a * ' 

court-martial. 

Art. 82. . . . Every officier or provost marshal, to whose Offieers to whom 
charge prisoners shall be committed, shall, ^^^ SSSSted *to 
twenty-four hours after such commitment, or as soon as' nuke report, etc. 
he shall be relieved firom his guard, make report jn within 9i ^honiw, 
writing, to the commanding officer, of their names, cranes, etc. 
their crimes, and the names of the officers who com- 
mitted them, on the penalty of being pimished for diso- 
bedience or neglect, at the discretion of a court-martial. 

Art. 83. . . . Any commissioned officer convicted be- CoamuasMNMd 
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fim • gmMvl O0wt*iiiiftnl ot eoodact ■Bbsooamga 

•od 1 fftBUl ^fn iB n, dull Im ditioMMd tibs MKfiBi«> 

Abt. M. • . . b cMt^ wlMitt a oowt^martial imytkBk 

it propar to imtmea • cioininiMiomodl otSou to bt ■§• 

HI oA- peodod front oommaiiii, thoy ahall hmre pom ala H 

S|iniiM!!ir*u! '"*»— '^ ^ '— ^ "^ oiaolMMefti fer tho —mo tiii6.ie» 
■Mpni psy, «ie. oordiiif 10 tbo natvo aod hoiBOimeoB of tlie oftiiet. 
Whtra awm* AsT. 85. . ..In all eoMi whoro o oommianonedofiar 
S' ^?'*-j fff >* caahMfod for oowardioa or fraod* it ahall bo addai k 
«iMMrdic« or tlM aantonco, that tfaa criBM, namOt and place of abodib 
ft^g*» t^ ^^^ ud puoiahneBt of tlM dalinqiiont, be pobliahod in tki 
SSnoMai'to be now^iapora, in and about the camp, and of tba pstica* 
po Ww a^ ia UmIv State from which the ofiender came, or wfaoe hi 
■■■^PiMi, OTo. mn^yj^n,. lifter which it tfiall be deemed acndi- 

kraa for an officer to atanciato with him. 
Wb«r«ilMBn»* AsT. 86. ...The commanding, officer of any poat or 

iiM •ti^Mirto^^*^'"'^^^ ^ ^Mtitk there ahall not be n number of 
frm a Genera! offioera adoqnate to form a general ooort^martial, ahaU, 
SjSiiiiiniliing H? "^ "*' which reqnire the cogniianicat of a^gb a oovt, 
8eor of the del report to the commanding officer of tho departmaat, 
taMffT" V**t£e ^^ ''"^ ^^'^ * ^^'"^ ^ ^ aaaemhiod at the naanat 



lii^ of- poet or detaehment, and the party accnaed, with 
y??L?f 1^1 ^ ""H^ witneaaea, to be tranaported to tho place whaia 
'*""'^*^' the aaid court ahaU be aaaembled. 

No peieoa to Akt. 87*. ... No peraon ahall be aehteinoed to anfler 
deeth'bat^tbe ^®^* ^^^ .^7 ^ ooncnirence of two-thirda of the mem- 
eoneurreiice of bera of a general court-martial, nor except in the caaea 
SSuJJ? *?f*t ^^^^ expreaaly mentiooed ; nar thaU mare than Jifty 
General coart- lashes be injlieted on any offender, at the discretion of 
martial, etc., nor g court-martial; and no officer, non-commissioned 
lanhes to be in- officer, soldier, or follower of the army, shall be tried 
tlictcil. a second time for the same offence. 

No person lie- Art. 88 No person shall be liaf>le to be tried and 

end punished by Punished by a general coiurt-martial for any offence 
a General court- which shall appear to have been committed more than 
offence comirSt^ ^^"^ je9i% before the issuing of the order for such trial, 
led more than unless the person, by reason of having absented him* 

unle«ifc*eic*^°*^' ^^' ^^ ^™® Other manifest impediment, shall not have 

been amenable to justice within that period. 
Every officer au- Art. 89. . . . Every officer authorized to order a gene- 

thorixed to order ral court-martial, shall have power to pardon or mitigate 
e General couru ., ij.i. ^ . 

martial, empow- any punishment ordered by such court, except the sen- 

ered lo pardon or tence of death, or of cashiering an officer ; which, in the 

• So much of then niki and utida as authorim ttie jafljctinalif enporad pn- 
iihmairtbjritripeiorhabn,waatpMiiU7npeal«d byuAviVBOx Afaj, Uli. B7 
aa of ai Much, 1833^ the rapedinc «d WM rapckled, w frr u it ajiplMd to tba 
eiiiBa of deMrtioa, whidi of oonna, mvired the pnnkhmimt bj iMhaa tvthat of- 
Car' "^ Nob. 3 and 4, of this Appendix.) 
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c«068 wheire he has authority (by Article 65) to carry iniHftte my p«- 
theui into execution, he may auapend, until the pleasure Incept, ete. * 
of the President of the United States cap be known ; 
which suspension, together ¥rith copies of the proceed- 
ings of the court-martial, the said officer shall inynedi- 
ately transmit to the President for his determination. 
And the Colonel or commanding officer of the regiment ^J ^^eni ot 
or garrison, where any regimental or garrison court- garriK)n,ete.maj 
martial shall be held, may pardon or mitigate any pun- JJ[^**Jtg**' °"**" 
ishment ordered by such court to be inflicted. 

Abt. 90. . . . Every judge-advocate, or person offici- Judge-advocates 
ating as such, at any general court-martial, shall trans- ^ '^xpeditioiuly 
mit, with as much expedition as the opfiortunity of time ss. pcM^Sble, the 
and distance of place can admit, the original proceedings f^ and^senten- 
and sentence of such court-manial, to the Secretary of ee« of General 
War ; which said original proceedings and sentence shall 5h "'SCTeiaiy of 
be carefully kept and preseryed in the office of said Sec- War, in whose 
retary, to the end that the persons entitled thereto may 2j™^ed'*^*^ 
be enabled, upon application to the said office, to obtain 
copies thereof. 

The party tried by any general court-martial, shall, The party tried 
upon demand thereof, made by himself, or by any per- jJirtia? enUtled 
son or persons in his behalf, be entitled to a copy of the to a copy of the 
sentence and proceedings of such court-martial. tenience, etc. 

Akt. 91. ... In cases where the General or command- Where the Gen- 
ing officer may order a court of inquiry to examine into J™ a*rt)irrtof ?n- 
the nature of any transaction, accusation, or imputation, quiry, etc., the 
against any officer or soldie^ the said court rfiall con- I^^qx exceeSrS 
•ist of one or more officers, not exceeding three, and 3, and a Judge- 
a judge-advocate, or other suitable person, as a re- Je^^^' etc.* '*^ 
corder, to reduce the proceedings and evidence to wri- 
ting, all of whom shall be sworn to the faithful perform- 
ance of their duty. This court shall have the same ,5'*?o^h2U"**Xe 
power to summon witnesses as a court-martial, and to Mine . power as 
examine them on oath. But they shall not give their tSl^^lf^l^ 
opinion on the merits of the case, excepting they shall be ea, etc., but are 
thereto especially required. The parties accused shall "pinj'on '*J2lei2 
also be penhitted to cross-examine and interrogate the tpecially raqoir- 
witnesses, so as to investigate fully the circumstances *^> *^^* 
in the question. 

Abt. 92 The proceedings of a court of inquiry ,, j , - 

must be authenticated by the signature of the recorder owr2of iaqai'y 
and the president, and deUvered to the commanding of- ^ ha auihentw 
ficer, and the said proceedings may be admitted as evi- StSiiof the*?!! 
dance by a cotu-t-martial, in cases not capital, or ex- aordar and pra* 
tending to the dismission of an officer, provided that the ^\^ t&uaS 
drcmnatances are such that oral testimony ovmot b« m a vkiaaaa 1^ 
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eo«rt*>iiMnHd in obtained. Bat as courts of inquiry may be penreritd 
tRTete. pro^^' ^ diabonorable purposes, and may be considered* is 
Tided, etc. engines of distraction to military merit, in the bands 

ry prI5i^»d"ttn- ®^ weak and envioos commundants, they are hetebj 
Xcm directed by prohil|ited, unless directed by the President of tiie 
U|e Prewd't, etc. United States, or demanded by the accused. 
Jndfe-adyncste, ^RT. 93. ...The jadge-advocate, or recorder, shall 

twlmih ^t?*"**" •dminw'er ^ the members the following oath : 

** You shalLwell and truly examine and inquire, ac- 
Form of oath, cording to yotir evidence, into the matter now before 
you, without partiality, favor, afl^ction, prejudice, or 
hope of reward. So help you Grod." 
Tbe prendent of After which the President shall administer to the 
Ufni^r'JJJ'**" judge-advocate, or recorder, the following oath : 
Form of Judge- *' You, A. B., do swear, that yon will, according to 
advocate*! imh. your best abilities, accurately and impartially record 
tbe proceedings of the court, and the evidence to be 
given in the case in hearing. So help you God.'* 
WitncM to take The witnesaps shall take the same oath as witnesses 
the oath, etc. sworn before a court-martial. 

When a com- Art. 94. . . .When any commissioned officer shall die 

BBiMion'd oflScer or be killed in the service of the United States, the 

i'w'^f the%^*i- Major of the regiment, or the officer doing the Major's 

ment. etc.,imme- duty in his absence, or in any post or garrison, the 

air hitcfficte^etc! wcond officer m command, or the Assistant Military 

make an inventn- Agent, shall immediately secure all his eiTects or equip- 

i7to'ihc Wa^Dc^ *^Se. then in camp or quarters, and shall make an in- 

parunent, etc. ventory thereof, and forth^th transmit the same to the 

office of the Department of War, to the end that his 

executors or administrators may receive the same. 

When a non- Art. 95. . . .When any non-commissioned officer of 

commissioned of- soldier shall die or be killed in the service of the United 

STm °etc*^^^the S^^^^^' t^® ^^^^ commanding officer of the troop or 
commanding offi- company shall, in the presence of two other commis- 

cer of iroop,etc , gjoned officers, take an account of what eflects he died 
18 to lake an , r l i • j j 

account of what possessed ot, above his arms and accoutrements, and 

effects he died transmit the same to the office of the Department of 

OOS^66S6Cl Ol 6tC> 

and transmit it to War, which said effects are to be accounted for, and 
Department of p^jd to the representatives of such deceased non-com- 
effects to* be ac- missioned officer or soldier. And in case any of the of- 
counted for, etc. ficers SO authorized to take care of the effects of de- 
authorized to ceased officers and soldiers, should, before they have 
take care of the accounted to their representatives for the same, have 

effects o^ dcc'd 

officers and sol- occasion to leave the regiment or post, by preferment 
diere, have oc- or otherwise, they shall, before they be permitted to 
the rwim't, etc.* ^^^^ ^^® same, deposite in the hands of the commanding 
tjbey are to de- officer, or of the Assistant Military Agent, all the 
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•£fect8 of such deceased non-commisiioDed officera and posite the effects 
soldiers, in order that the same may be secured for, and the^comma^ing 
pud to, their respective representatives. officer, etc. 

Abt. 96. . . . All officers, conductors, gunners, mat- Officers, etc., in 
trosses, drivers, or other persons whatsoever, receiving jSj^l^J^etc^ *?o 
pay or hire in the service of the artillery or corps of Be governed' by 
engineers of the United States, shall be governed by ^ preceding 
the aforesaid Rules and Articles, and shall be subject 
to be tried by cotuts-martial, in 4ike manner with the 
officers and soldiers of the other troops in the service 
of the United States: ^^ , ._ . 

AsT. 97. . . . The officers and soldiers of any troops, diemofanytr'pe, 
whether militia or others, being mustered and in pay mintia,or othm, 
of the United States, shall at all times and in all places etc^when acting 
when joined or acting in conjunction with the regular with regular for- 
forces of the United States, be governed by these Rules btikmerulMand 
and Articles of War, and shall be subject to be tried by articles, subject 
courts-martial, in like manner with the officers and sol- JJartia"^. »ve 
diers in the regular forces ; save only that such courts- that the courts 
martial shall be composed entirely of militia officers. J^ ^^ mills'^ 

Art. 98. . . . All officers serving by commission from ficers. 
the authority of any particular State, shall, on all de- b^^^mnSTilS 
tachments, courts martial, or other duty wherein they from the author- 
may be employed in conjunction with the regular forces i*7 o£any pertic- 
- , TT -1 J o . 1 » r tx or ttlar State, when 

of the United States, take rank next after all officers eraploy'd in con- 

of the like grade in said regular forces, notwithstanding junction with the 
the commissions of such militia or State officers may \^ ^^Bxik next 
be elder than the commissions of the officers of the after all officers 
regular forces of the United States. ?he 'rIgSS?* fo?^ 

Abt. 99. . . . All crimes not capital, and all disorders ces, etc. 
and neglects which officers and soldiers may be guUty cap/ml,"'!^ "all 
of, to the prejudice of good order and military disci- disorders, etc., 
pline, though not naentioned in the foregoing Articles {-"o^lIS^in^SS^ 
of War, are to be taken cognizance of by a general or ding articles, t<> 
regimental court-martial, according to the nature and de- ^ token h^'c" 
gree of the offence, and be punished at their discretion, martial. 

Art. 100 The President of the United States ^v|j**^P'*' 

shall have power to prescribe the uniform of the army. JJc. °"°' 

Art. 101 The foregoing articles are to be read T^e foregoing 

and published once in every six months, to every gar- articles to bo read 
riaon, regiment, troop, or company, mustered or to be J^^ in ewyllS 
mustered in the service of the United States, and are months, lo every 
to be duly observed and obeyed by all officers and sol- «*"»«» °^ '^'" 
d&ers who are, or shall be, in said service. "*"^ **^ 

Sbc. 2. . . . And he itfurthfit enacted, That in time of In time oT wn, 
war all persons, not citizens of or owmg allegianoe to Sj?*£!fli'" 
the United States of America, who shall be found lurk- toS^ 
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of iog as gpitB, in or about the ibitificatiomi or encaap- 
^^^^^ J^^ments of the armies of the United States, or aof d 
them, shall sofier death, according to the law and ns^ 
of nations, by sentence of a general ooort-martiaL 

ud Sbc. S And he it further enacted. That the Rnlei 

jtbeanaMs"^^ Regulations by which the armies of the United 

hare i>eea here- States have heretofore been goYcmed, and the resoifes 

tobi\SS(forth<>^ Gongreas Aercunto annexed, and respecting the 

void, etc., ex- same, shall henceforth be void and of no efBsct, ezeept 

•epi, ete. so for as may relate to any transactions under theni. 

prior to the promulgation of this act, at the several poits 

and garrisons respeetiyely, occupied by any part of tbe 

army of the United States. 

[Appkoysd, April 10, 1806.] 



EXTRACTS FROM ACTS OF CONGRESS. 

1 If any non-eommiarioiied officer, maridan, or prhrmte, dudl desert Oe 

aerrice of the United States, he diall, in addition to the penalties mentioned in 
the Roles and Artieles of War, be liUble to serve for and daring snch a period ts 
alMll, with the time he may have served previous to his desertion, amoont to the 
fall term of his enlistment ; and snch soldier shall and may be tried by a eoart- 
■mrtial, and poniahed, although the term of his enlistment may have elapsed 
previoas to his being apprehended or tried. — Ad 1<U% March, 1802, See. 18. 

2 — No officer or soldier in the army of the United States shall be subject to 
the punishment of death for desertion in time of peace. — Aa 29th May, 1830. 

3 — So much of the " act for establishing Rules and Articles for the goveni- 
ment of the armies of the United States," as authorizes the iufliction of corporeal 
punishment by stripes or lashes, shall be, and the same is hereby, repealed.— let 
16tA May, 1812, Sec. 7. 

4 — The seventh section of the act entitled " an act making further provision 
for the army of the United States," passed on the sixteenth of May, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twelve, shall be, and the same is hereby, repealed, ao 
far as it applies to any enlisted soldier who shall be convicted by a general 
court-martial of the crime of desertion. — Act 2d March, 1833, Stc. 7. 

5 >Vhenever a general officer commanding an army, or a Colonel com- 
manding a separate department, shall be the accuser or prosecutor of any officer 
in the army of the United Slates, under his command, the general court-martial 
for the trial of such officr shall be appointed by the President of the United 
SxAtea.—Aet 29th May, IKW, Sec. 1. 

6 — The proceedings and sentence of the said court shall be sent directly to 
the Secretary of War, to be by him laid before the President, for his coafinns- 
tion or approval, or orders in the case.— ilct Q9th May, 1830, Sec. 2. 

7. ... So much of the sixty-fifth article of the first section of ** an act for estab- 
lishing Rules and Articles for the government of the armies of the United 
States,'" passed on the tenth of April, eighteen hundred and six, as is repngiumt 
liereto, shall be, and the same is hereby, repealed.— .ict 29tA May, 1830, See. 3. 
'^'Hanever a general court-martial shall be ordered, the President of the 
• ■"* •»*«oint some fit person to act as judge*advucate, and in ca»« 
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where the Prosideat shell not heve nnde meh appofaitiaent, the Brigadier-Oen- 
eral, or the i^esideiit of the conrt, may make the nme.— iiet lOtk Mtwchf 1809, 

9. . . . " That it ahall be the daty of the Qoartennaster't depertment, in addition 
to its present duties, to receive from the Pnrehasing department, and distribnte 
tp the army of the United States, all clothing and camp and garrison equipage 
required for the use of the troops ; and it ihaU be the duty of the Qnartennaster- 
General, under the direction of the Secretary of War, to preserve and enforce, 
under the proyisions of this Act, a system of accountability for all clothing and 
equipage issued to the Army. 

'* That every Captain, or commander of a company, detachment, or reemiting 
station, or other officer, who shall have received ciotbing or camp equipage for 
the use of his command, or for issue to the troops, sljall render to t|ie Quarter- 
master-General, at the expiration of each regular quarter of the year, quarterly 
returns of such supplies, according to the forms vi^ich may be prescribed, ac- 
companied by the requisite vouchers for any issues that shall have been msde ; 
'which returns and youchers, after due examination by the Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral, shall be transmitted for settlement to the proper office of the Treasury De- 
partment. 

" That it shall be the duty of all officers chained with the issue of clothing, or 
other supplies, carefully to preserve the same frodi waste or damage ,* and, in 
case of deficiency, on final settlement, bf any article of supplies, the value thereof 
shall be charged against the delinquent, and deducted from his monthly pay, 
unless he shall show, to the satisfaction of the Secretary of War, b)* one or more 
depositions setting forth the circumstances of the case, that the said deficiency 
was occasi<med by unavoidable accident, or wasiost in actual service, without 
any fault on his part ; and, in case of damage, he shall also be subject to charge 
for the damage actually sustained, unless he shall show, in like manner, to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary of War, that due care and attention Mrere given 
to the preservation of said suppliM, and that the damage did not result from 
neglect." [Appbovxd, 18th May, 1896.] 

10. . . . ** That if any person shall sell, exchange, or give, barter or dispose of, 
any spirituous liquor or wine to an Indian (in the Indian country), such person 
shall forfeit and pay the sum of five hundred dollars ; and if any person shall 
introduce, or attempt to introduce, any spirituous liquor or wine into the Indian 
country, except such supplies as shall be necessary for the officers of the United 
States and troops of the service, under the direction of the War Department, 
such person shaJl forfeit and pay a sum not exceeding three hundred dollars ; 
and if any superintendent of Indian aflairs, Indian agent, or sub-agent, or com- 
manding officer of a military post, has reason to suspect, or is informed, that any 
white person or Indian is about to introduce, or has iutroduoed, any spirituous 
li<|oor or wine into the Indian country, in violktion of the provisions of this 
section, it shall be lawful for such superintendent, Indian agen^, or sub^agent, 
cr military officer, agreeably to such regulations as may ba established by the 
President of the United States, to cause the hosts, stores, packages and places 
of deposite of such person to be searched, and if any such ^tlrltuout liquor or 
wine is found, the goods, boats, packages, and peltries of each pertous shall ba 
seized and delivered to the proper officer, and shall be proceeded against by libel 
in the proper court, and forfeited, one half to the use of the iuiWiner} «ml the 
other half to the use of the United States ; and if such person la « tfuderi hie 
license shall be revoked and his bond put in suit. And it shall WoreoYer bf liW< 
Ad for any person in the service of the United States, w ftir My IiiAImu 10 likt 
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FLEMING ft TIBBINS' FRENCH DICTIONARY. 



An entirely new and complete French and English and English and French 
Dictionary, adapted to the present state of the two Languages. By Prof. 
FLEMING, Professor of English in the College of Lonis le Grand, and Prof 
TIBBINS, author of several lezicographieal works : wiUi important additions, 
by CHARLES PICOT, £sq.,i*rofesBor of French in the University of Peniwyl- 
vania, and JUDAH DOBSON, Esq., Member of the American Philosophical 
Sooiety, of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Ac. &c. 1400 pages royid 8vo. 
Price, S4. Ditto, abridged, 794 page^ 12mo. Price, tl.SS. 

This work has been made on the basis of the ROYAL DICTIONARY 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH AND FRENCH AND ENGUSH, compiled from 
the Dictionaries of Johnson, Todd, Ash, Webster, and Riehafdson, from the last 
edition of Chambaud, Gamer, and J. Descarri^res, the sixth edition of the 
Academy, the Supplement to the Academy, the Grammatical Dictionary of La- 
veanx, the Universal Lexicon of Bobte, and the standard technological works in 
either language. It contains, Ist, all the words in common use, with a copious 
ae ection of terms obsolescent or obsolete, connected with polite literature ; 2d, 
lachnical terms, or such as are in general use in the arts, manufactures, and 
sciences, in naval and military language, — in law, trade, and commerce ; 3d, 
terms, geographical, &c. &c., with adjectives or epithets elucidating history ; 
4tfa, a literal and figured pronunciation for the use of Americans and English- 
men ; 5th, accurate and discriminating definitions, and, when necessary, with 
appropriate examples and illustrations tending to fix as well as display the sigifl- 
fication, import, rank, ami character of each individual word; 6th, peculiar 
constructions, modes of speech, idioms, &c. &c. ; 7th, synonymy ; 8th, the diffi- 
culties of French Grammar presented and resolved in English, as they occur 
throughout the work. 

The American edition contains complete tables of the verbs on an entirely 
new plan, to which the verbs throughout the work are referred, by Professor 
PicoT, with the addition, in their respective places, of a very g^eat number of 
terms in the natural sciences, chemistry^ medicine, &c. &c., which are not to be 
found in any other French and English Dictionary, by Jubah Dobson, Esq., of 
Philadelphia. 

** It unites the knowledge of the best lexicognraphers of France and England." 
— Peter S. Duponeeauj PresSSLent of the Ameriean Philosophieal Society. 

" The most comprehensive and satisfactory Dictionary of the French and 
English languages combined." — RobUy Dunglisson, M. D., Professor in the 
Jefferson Medical College f and Secretary of the American Philosophieal Society. 

<' Indispensably necessary to students desirous of understanding the French of 
the nineteenth century."— JF. A. Brigy, Professor of French and Speunsh in the 
Philadelphia High School. 

** The American editor has enriched it with more than five thousand words 
not in the Frtoch copy." — Rev. Iscmc Leeser. 

" This Dictionary bears evident marks of superiority to any other that has 
ever been introduced into this conntry. "^Thomas Shexwln, A. M., Principal of 
the BQston High School. 

PLDUSHED BY E, H. BUTLI^R & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 
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LIBRARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

A Seleetioa fr<nn Uia fineil peidfei of the moel diduigiiiiifaed Enflkh mud 
American Aalhon, ck»i£ed snA irTvuged lUHler eonTeHieut hcadi' Viak 
numeraui lutbenlic Fortniu. S veiy thick voli. 8vo., 1089 pugea. Prin, W 
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worka of nearly all the lUuidard antbon in Ibe Eogliih lau|ung«. No bonk of 
eimcU probably wai aTer made wilh more cars. Tha piecea ve aalecud 
with referencs boih to excellence of ilyle and carreclnen of ■eniiinenl, ami >n 
oaiefnlly cliHified under Iha eonvenieni heada of Religluiia, Moral, Di^elii, 
Hiworical, Narntire, DeMriptiTi, Paiheili:, RheUiria], Dnmalic, Benttoental, 
l<yric, LudiCHHU, Ode^ Sonnela, Riddlea, Epigiaou, 9(Hig>> Ballada, /cc. At, 
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RICHARDSON'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 



A New Dictimuury of tlie Engliah Language, by CHARLES RICHARDSON. 
t volumes quarto, 23&S pages. Price, $1S. 

BicEAXiiaoH's E1IM.ISH DicTioiTAKT IS acknowledged to be tke great The- 
■aams of Bnglish Philology and Lexicography. Its character as a work of 
Standard authority is so well established, that few scholars or professional men 
will deem their libraries complete without it. Whatever other dictlbnaries a 
geatlMBan may have, he needs that of Richardson, for its ample chronological 
qnotatioas from the <^er authors. These quotations give to any one who will 
oonsoh them, the key by which he may iearn for himself the true meaning and 
IttiAory of words, without reljring implicitly upon the dictum of a lexicogra- 
pher. To Authors, Teachers, Professors in Colleges, Divines, Jurists, Physi- 
eiaaa ; to gentlemen, in short, of every description, who wish to form or defend 
their opinions on original rather than second-hand authority, this work seems to 
be one of indispensable necessity. There is no profession ii^ which important 
qsestions do not arise, depending for their solution upon the precise meaning of 
aome particular word. This peaning can be settled only by usage, and usage is 
to be ascertained not by the opinicms of Johnson, or Walker, or Webster, but 
by copious quotations from the old standard authors. The work of Richardson, 
consisting of over two thousand closely printed and compact pages, filled with 
pertinent extracts from the very fountain-heads of English literature, furnishes 
to the thoughtful student an immense storehouse of materials for the formation 
of original and independent opinions. 

In addition to this, which is perhaps the most striking feature of the book, the 
New English Dictionary is believed to be the most complete work extant on 
English Etymologies. The elaborate preface, setting forth the general pnnci- 
ples of comparative philology, shows in the strongest light the learning and 
<* considerate diligence" of the author; while, under each word, the careful 
array of its various foims in the different cognate dialects, gives to the student 
not only an inspiring confidence in the abilities of his guide, but the means of 
cniginal research, hitherto requiring numerous and expensive works of refer- 
ence. In fact, the etymologies and the quotations combined, put it in the power 
of a mere English scholar to investigate for himself many important points, the 
truth of which he has been obliged hitherto to take entirely upon trust. 

" A Dictionary such as perhaps no other language oould ever boast."— Loiufon 
Quarterly Review. 

** A valuable contribution to the accessible stores of EngliBh philology."-^ 
North Jmerieam Bevieta. 

" It embraces every desideratum in an English Dictionary." — Southern Literarp 
rer. 



** Le plus savant, le plus consciencieux, le plus complet des dictionnaires de 
la laagne Angfause qui aient paru jusqu'ici." — Courier des Buus Unis. 

''This Dictionary is a mine of wealth in English literature, and shows Ctt 
every page the immense erudition of its author."— A'otumaj Gazette, 

" The most important wwk which has ever iBsned from the American press.'* 
^^Jfatiomal InleUigeneer. 
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ii; COATES'S SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY. 

First Lines of Fhystology: being an Introduction to the Science of Life, 
• i -written in Popular Language; designed for the use of Common Schooln, 
_ Academies, and General Readers. By REYNELL COATES, M. D., Author 

of First Lines of Natural Philosophy. Sixth edition, revised; with an 

Appoidix. 340 pages ISmo. Price, 75 cts. 

This work is designed expressly for the use of schools, and has been carefully 
adapted to the capacities of children, while the matter and style are such as to 
render it at once attractive and instructive to youth who are advancing towards 
the conclusion of their studies, even in seminaries of the highest class. 

Technical terms are avoided, as much as possible ; and those which are neces- 
sarily employed, are fully explained in an accurate and simple manner. No 
term is given until the student is impressed with the want of a word, to express 
•a idea already received ; so that the memory is not fatigued, at the very com- 
mencement c^ the study, with a long list of words, and absiract definitions, 
which he has no means of fixing in his mind by association. 

A text-book on Physiology has been anxiously sought for by the leading 
teachers and professors of our country ; but it has been supposed that, desirable 
as such knowledge must be for those who are charged with the care of the 
young, there is something in the nature of the study, rendering it unfit for intro- 
daction into seminaries for young ladies. The error of this opinion is most 
clearly shown in the work now offered to the public. It contains not a word 
that can be regarded as objectionable by the most fastidious delicacy. 



COATES'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

First Lines of Natural Philosophy, divested of mathematical formulee : being a 
practical and lucid Introduction to the study of the Science; designed for the 
use of Schools and Academies, and for readers generally, who have not been 
trained to the study of the exact sciences, and for those who wish to enter 
understandingly upon the study of the exHct scienees. By REYNELL 
COATES, M. D., Author of Physiology for Schools. Illustrated by 264 cuts. 
402 pages 12mo. Price, 75 cents. 

Unlike most works designed for a similar purpose, this volume is not a com* 
pilation merely. The author has evidently considered the capacities and tastes 
of his audience, matured his plan, and mastered all the necessary relations of 
his theme before putting pen to paper ; then, with the whole subject before 
hin^ and considering his pupil as utterly ignorant of the first principles of 
naflire, be begins as though addressing the extremely young ; and, throughout 
the entire work, he nowhere oversteps the ability of the pupil. Not a technical 
terfti is used unless fully and clearly explained, and no previous mathematical 
knowledge is demanded of the student ; although the reader is drawn, by light 
and easy, but logical and orderly stages, from the consideration of the simplest 
accidents of every-day life, to the comprehension of some of the grandest phe- 
nomena connected with astronomy. 

It is one of the peculiarities of this writer, that whatever he attempts to 
teach, he teaches thoroughly ; and while the appendix of well-digested ques- 
tions and references, greatly increases the value of the work to the practical 
preceptor of children acquiring the rudiments o( education, its text will render 
It scarcely less valuable to the youth about commencing the study of the exact 
sciences, the man of liberal information, and even the professional teacher. 
PUBUSHED BY E. H. BUTLER & CO. PHILADELPHU 
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V. HART'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



RspcwitioB of the Principles and Unget of the Engtlth L e n gnage, I17 
JOHN 8. HARTi A. M., Principid of the Philadelphia High School. Itt 
13roo. Price 96 cents. 



- ^ Ih the preparation of this work no special attempt has been made at 
~- nnrdty. The aathor*8 aim has been chiefly to make a careful and accoraie 
K-dJ^peat of those principles of the language which hare been remarked by 
is prcrioas writers, and to state those principles with precision and perspicuity. 
- At the same time, the work is believed to contain many observations that are 
•^ sew, and a satisfactory soluticm of many difficulties nut solved «in other works 
.' f HI the sabject. Unasoal pains have been taken in preparing the parts intended 
K li» be eonmitted to memory ; viz., the Rules and the Definitions. In respect to 
^ these, it is believed, the qualities of clearness, brevity, and accuracy, have 
_ been attained in a higher degree than in any work on the subject heretofore 
iifered to the public. Special care has been used also to distinguish by the 
t typography the parts which are elementary from those which are not. By this 
r means a l«rge amount of matter is brought within a small compass, and the 
I eharaeter and relative importance of the various parts of the text are indicated 
dearly to the eye. At the bottom of each page are questions and exercises oa 
all the matter e<mtained in that page. This gives great facility in hearing large 
ebiases, as it prevents the necessity of referring back and forth Arom the 
question to the answer. The questions are so prepared as to facilitate the des- 
patch of lessons to those teachers who have large and numerous classes, and at 
the same time they are of a suggestive character, suited tc» the wants of those 
who wish to vary the exercises from time to time. No pains, in short, have 
been spared to make the work, both in regard to the matter and the mechanical 
arrangements, such as seems to be required by the wants of the learner and the 
present advanced state of grammatical knowledge. 

The work has been adopted as a text book by the Controllers of the Public 
Schools of Phihidelphia, by the Ward School Teachers' Association of New 
York, and by a large number of other Schools, public and private. It is 
recnmmeuded in strong terms by great numbers of superintendents of public 
schools, and professors and teachers of the highest standing in every part of 
the United States. Among those who have thus commended it to public eon* 
fideuce are the following : 

A. D. Bachx, liL. D., UU StipenntemdetU of PtMU Schools of Pkilmdelphia. 
Hc>!f . A. V. Parsons, late Superintendent of Common Schools of Pennsylvania, 
Jessx Millbk, Esq., present Superintendent of Common Schools of Penna. 

D. MooRm, Esq., Deputy Superintendent of Common Schools of Pemta, 
Qhablxs B. Tbxoo, Esq., Chairman of Com. on Eductaioni Penna. Legislatmn. 
Hknxt Vsthakx, LL. D., Professor in tA< University of Penns^vania. 

Gko. Emlkn Hakx, D.D., Assistant Professw in the University of Pentta. 

E. LooMis, Esq. Professor in the University of New York. 
TnoxAS C. Upham, D.D., Professor in Bowdtrin College j Maine. 
D. K. Goodwin, Professor of Belles Lettres in do. 

R. W. OiusRT, D.D., President of Newarh College^ DUaware. 

\V. A. Norton, A. M., Professor in the sa$ne. 

Rav. Chaklbs Collins, President of Emory and Hetwy College^ Virgimim. 

Jo SKPH R. CUANDLXR, sq., IcUe Editor of the United StaUs Oaxette. 

Chaxlks Hodox, D. D., Editor of the Princeton Review. 
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^^- SMITHES GRAMMAR. 



Gffuninar an the Prodoetire System ; a method of initnietion reewitt/ 
^i<jH4optad in Oerawny mid Bwitserluid ; designed for Schools and Academies. 
^•rB7 ROBWELL G. SMITH, Anthor of Introdaetory Arithmetic, &c. 103 

ISmo. Price, 34 cents. 



vij Tbx above work was composed, as is indicated by the title, on what is styled 

a A Germany and Switzerland, the 'Productive System of Instruction.' It is in 

oonntries that the sobject of Edacation has been deemed a matter of para« 

importance. The art of leaching, particularly, has there been roost ably 

minately investigated. To give a brief account of the different systems 

arVUdi have prevailed there, may not be irrelevant on the present oocasiim. ha 

•m Aey asust in forming an opinion of the comparative merits of the 'Productive 

If, System,' on which this work is principally based, &c. &c. &c. (Vide Preface 

er of the work.) 

J. This work has t)een before the public several years, and its merits have been 
g vreM tested. It is introduced into the public schools in the city and county of 
. Philadelphia ; also those a€ Lancaster, Columbia, Carlisle, and Hurjrisburg, in 
Pennsylvania ; and in nearly every public school in the states of Massachusetiii, 
Ccmnecticut, Vermont, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island ; extensively in the 
•latea of New York, New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, and all the 
•onthem states. It is used almost exclusively in the schools of Ohio, Ken- 
tacky, and Missouri ; and its circulation in the private schools and academies in 
btslieved to be greater than that of any other work on the subject. Notwitli* 
•landing the many new works that have emanated from the press, on this sub- 
ject, since its first publication, the demand for it has steadily increased ; and it 
now enjojrs the approbation of nearly half the teachers in the United States. 
The publisher has in his possession hundreds of recommendations, from teach- 
ers, school-directors, and friends of education in different parts of the country ; 
but the present limits will not permit him to introduce them here. 



SMITH'S INTRODUCTORY ARITHMETIC. 



An Introduction to the Study of Arithmetic, suited to the want^ of beginners. 
By ROSWELL C. SMITH, Author of English Grammar, &c. 72 pages 
r2mo. Price, 10 cenu. 

This little volume is characterized by the same clearness and simplicity 
which have given to the Grammar and other books of this author such an 
tmprecedented popularity. 



CHURCH'S FRENCH SPOKEN. 



A New System of T^ching French. By EDWARD CHURCH 308 pagca 
ttmall quarto. Price, $1.50. 

PUBLISHED BY E. H. BUTLER & CO., PHILADELFS 
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FROST'S COM^POSITION. 



VIRGINIA HOUSEWIFE. 



•ffliVsBi^T^ I^ HMU, hfk, FM, 
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M'CARTNEY'SJMMTED STATES. 

TheOHfiB ud PrdCRBortbatlulaiaBlcsi ■ Bbm of LceUrca, do^Mj 
to illdflnu Ika eterKUT of Awficu (SntuukjB. Br WASHINGTON 
M'CABTNEY, Frgfewr of MmJuimijh ia Lklar^u CoUisc, Bhu, Pl 
404 puje. Umo. Price, tl. 

"Tbc objiKI oftliH work ii lo ikcFw, trna Ibe kularr of llui »imlr]r, b 
wbal manner Eba |M«iliariti» of oar repaUie Brosc, In ilnHi, ii » ■ popalit 
WTUkn of Lh« ri«e aod gnjvtli of tbe United SttKa, beginning ivilh Ike '^i^ 
cirTBrf of Auerin, mnd reaefaiAf Dp bi Elia prvaent lime. AnadnUrBble prelin^ 
nVT duplet neiu of ihe ptcigrewTe ciTiUzuianaTBiuikiDd. Aliocatbu, iha 
but* ie ■ very TaJnble one."— Knnh Jmcneoit, 

PUBLISHED BY E. H. BUTI.ER ft CO., IVlI-ADELPfllA- 
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AN6ELL>S*READIN9 BOOKS. 

This is m striss •/ SpsUiitt ami lUadimg Bosks, m Six Nwtibsrs; tampUsi If 
OUVER ANGKLL, A. M^ Frineipai o/tks F^amklm High Stkool, Providtius 
Tks mmm b trt esu^^ssittg tks $triu mag bt hriejif dtseribed as/oUows : 

ABgdPs Rca4«r, He. 1—79 psfts ISmn. Price, 8 ceotv. 

Th« arrangeinent of the leasoos in this book is such, that the child eommeneef 
reading as soon as he eommences patting the letters together into syllables, the 
exercise of spelling and reading being simultaneous. The same syllables and 
words which form the Spelling Lessons, are arranged as Reading Lessona 
directly opposite, or immediately under the q>elling columns. 

Ajigell*s Reader, He. ft— 138 pages ISmo. Price, 14 cents. 

This is a continuatioa of the ftrst mimber, containing Esmy Reading Lessoos^ 
most of which are pleasing stories, designed to interest the mind of the learner, 
and afford instruction. Spelling Lessons, eunststiug of words from the Reading 
Lessons, precede eyery Reading Lesson. 

AngellU Reader, He. 3—906 pages 19mo. Price, 17 cents. 

This is a gradual advance from the second number, haying the reading and 
Spelling Lessons arranged on the same plan. The Lessons, in eaeh of the num- 
bers, are followed by a set of Questions, to exercise the reader on what he has 
read. 

Angelica Reader, If •. 4—393 pages 13mo. Price, 30 cents. 

Also designed as a Reading and Spelling Book, and containing a variety of 
other useful matter. 

Aagell*s Reader, If •. ff— 306 pages 13mo. Price, 60 cents. 

A Reading Book for the higher classes in Common Schools, with Spelling 
I wessons and Definitions adapted to each reading section; with Tables, Mental 
Arithmetic, See. 

AngelPa Reader, If •. 6—604 pages 13mo. Price, 75 cents. 

Being a selectioo of pieces in prose and verse ; designed as a Readii^ Book 
for the highest classes in Academies and Schools. 

These six vohimes, compiled by OLivn Anovll, eompriee a Mrlet 
which is undoubtedly more suitable for the purpose (kn whioh thty are 
designed, than any previous publications; and they are more popnlar among 
those who have the direction of education than any ever prtparrd in this 
country. There is a decided advantage in possessing sets of elementary lHM>ka 
by the same author, who has pursued a similar plan with each, rkiug sivp hy 
step, and who, it is presuit^ed, would be better able to pretarva Iha proper grt* 
dation of style and matter, than several individuals would. This will be AHmd 
to be the case in the present series. No matter that appears in one, it insarlwl 
in either of the others ; so that the six compilations may be used III dlfl^Tfttt 
classes in the same school. 

PUBUSHED BY E. H. BUTLER 4 CO., PUIUUHLmiA. 



KENDALL'S URANOGRAPHY. 



PiWMH i iy fc y , cr a Pw cifip ii w of dw 9tnrj Htwws immgnni imUkmwmft 
SehoohMid AcrtiMiii; ■eeowpaiiad bf — Aikm of ika M m m wm , At mkg 
ika piMM of ih« priaeiiNd ten, Gluten, uid Nflbole. By B. <yRB IHC- 
PALL, Pf ofmor of M ■A—ik ■ —J AMwoiy i« tho Ceatnd H%k Sefcpol 
of PUMalphii^uidlkiriMrof tteAnorieoaPliikMophioiaSoei^ Tte 
IJmaofropliy ooDttim SK pofot ISno., with aiae iao Bugi m t ia gg. The 
Altai io in 4tD., •■< eoaldiw eifbloeB tergo Ifapi. Ptieo of the Unnngnpky 
Mid Atlu, tlJS. 

A MOAT ofcifelo to tiM mndf at Uraaofmphy heroloforQ hw beea tlie difi- 
OKhy of trsMfcrrinr to the hee r e m lh e nw Blf « i » the ideas aeqittired ia ttadjnc 
the OMpe. There wasio mneh in the map that was net in the heaven, tint it 
WH extremely diiBcnlt for a beginner to eoaeeiva the one to be in any respect 
the teprensBtetiva of the other. A eekethd nnp or globe, eiowded with higUy- 
cohiradl pietaree of hiidi, aad hw ee ti, aad foar4boCed aaiwek, aid ereepiaf 
thjage, Bright wallleeh, to the eye of the antnifintarti mote Uha the ahow-billtif 
a ■>iieg»ria then a pietare of the starry h M T a a i la iha present work, lioiir* 
avar, while a feint oatliiie of die old eonsteUatioos is ptasenred fbr the sake of 
their hiMorical aaioeiatinas, pnmimtmct it gtven ia the tmgB to tlwt wiaxk ii 
pitMaitteut in the heavens, via., to the stabs thshsslvs. 

This featare of the work ta nnde yet more striking by Hie introdaetioD of 
another, of a chsraeter altogMher novel. Not only are the objects which are 
not aeen in the heareas, ezcloded from the mspa, bat the henvens themehres 
are repreaented more nearly ia thdr tme eolor. Tnsteed of making, as hereto- 
fore, the stars blaek sad the risy white, the gioaadwork of the nap is hare tbe 
deep blae of heevmily qHMO, iHille the atars are a brilUant, qNitleas white. Sodi 
a reprasentniian of the sohieet ssems to be the one lesst likdy to cmifoae tbe 
mind of the atudont, when, from a contemplation of his Celestial Atlas, he toras 
to eontempkte the aagoat aceae which it represents. 

*' This work, with its eighteen maps, is abnndant, in the hands of a competent 
mcher, to create pure pleasorea which shall be renewed and deepened through 
Ufe.»'-/J*r. /. Todd, D. D. 

" A capital work for schools and academies." — Riehmond Enquirer. 

" No text-book on the subject has ever been published at all equal to this of 
Professor Kendalls."— ITatcAniaA of the South. 

" The author has brought to the work a strong love for, which has led to a 
deep knowledge of, the arience of which he treats ; and his position as a 
teacher enables him to set forth his instruction in an available form." — Uniud 
Statts OitzMt. 

" We commend this work with warmth and confidence."— P4»l«ia. Inquinr. 

" It appears to us that this work supplies a desideratum with the schools, and 
will much facilitate the study of the < wonders of the heavens.' "^Ridmmd 
CMHftiltr. 

" We know of no work of the aame nature equal to this in comprehenrivenega 
and arrangement."~iVbra AmerieoM. 

PUBLISHED BY E. H. BUTLER A CO., PHILADELPmA. 



TAYLOR AMD HIS GENERALS. 

A Biography of Bfajor-OtMral Xaohart Tatloe ; with Sketches of the Lives 
of Major-Oeneral Wihtixld Scott, and of Generals Wobtb, Wool, and 
Twiecw, and an aeconnt of the various Military Operations in Mexioo^ to 
the present time. Illastrated by twelve Portraits and Engravings. 326 pages 
ISnao. Price, 25 eents. 

NatwiHuiamdimg m u mrou * rUtat ptMieatums, no U*$ them Stxn Trovakh 
copies of ikU iocrk have been soUL^ tn ike bri^ epeue that it hoe beem b^fbre the 
public. 



MEXICO AND HER MILITARY CHIEFTAINS. 

A Sketch of the History of Mexico, from the Revolution of Hidalgo, in 1810, 
to the present time ; containing Sketches of the Lives of Hisaloo, Ititbbios, 
Saxtta Anna, Gombz Farias, Bustamxntb, Parbdbs, Almonti, Arista, 
Alaman, Ampttdia, Hkrrrra, and La Vkoa. By FAYETTE ROBINSON. 
Illastrated by numerous authentic Portraits and Engravings. 343 pages 12mo. 
Price, in paper, fiO cents ; in muslin, 80 cents. 

No less than Eight Thoitsakd copies qf this work vien called for witkin two 
montksfrom tke time of its publieation. 



THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 



An Account of the Oiganization of the Army of the United States; with 
Biographies of distinguished Officers of all grades. By FAYETTE ROBIN- 
SON, late an Officer of the Army. Embellished with thirty-six Portraits. 
2 vols. 12mo., 738 pages. Price, $2.50. 

This work is embellished with the following Portraits, taken from Daguer* 
reotypes, sketches from life, and other authentic sources: 



Major-Generals, 


GiBsoir, 


Majors. 


Scott, (the 0«Mnl-iB<hisL) 


P. F. Smith, 


RXNOOOLD, 


Taylor, 


ARBtrCKLB. 


McCall, 


Gainrs, 




Boohb, 


Worth, 


Colonels, 


Barbour; and 


Macomb, 


TOTTBN, 




Browk. 


Thatxr, 


Captain Walksr ; 




Hitchcock, 


LMittettOfU Blakb ; 


Brigadier-OemereUs. 


Barkhxai), 


Commodore Connxr, 


JOKXR, 


Childs, 


(UttttBdatetnMavy); 


Wool, 


Croohah, 


- 


Twioos, 


Cross, 




Brooue, 


Frxmoitt, 


Sahta Ann a, 


Clinch, 


Mat, 


Arista, 


KXARNT, 


Paths, 


Parbdbs. 


Towsoh, 
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COMSIOCK'S mSTOBIA SACnt. 

n 1 BMariB fmam^im » iBpnnd plan, in iwotoIiudh; ibeinirD 
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